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11 The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

is known to have ſo far advanced your Speculati- 
ons in the moſt abſtra and general Knowledge of 
Things, beyond the ordinary Reach, or common 
of che Deſign of this Treatiſe, vill at leaſt preſerve 
it from being condemned without Reading; and 
will prevail to have thoſe Parts a little weighed, 
which might otherwiſe, perhaps, be thought to de- 
ſerve no Conſideration, for being ſomewhat out of 
the common Road. The Imputationof Novelty is a 
terrible Charge amongſt thoſe who judge of Men's 
Heads as they do of theirPerukes, by the Faſhion; 
and can allow none to be right, but the received 
Dodtrines. Truth ſcarce ever yet carrieditby Vote, 
any where, at its firſt Appearance: New Opinions 
any otherReaſon, butbecauſe they are not already 
common. But Truth, like Gold, is not the leſs ſo 
for being neviy broughu out of the Mine. "Tis Tri- 
al and Examination muſt give it Price, and not any 
antique Fafhion : And tho it be not yet current 
by the public Stamp, yet it may, for all that, be as 
old as Nature, and is certainly not the leſsgenuine. 


Your Lordſhip can give great and convincing In- 
ſtances of this, was bes hank 908 he 


Public with ſome of thoſe large and comprehenſive 
Diſcoveries you have made of Truths hitherto un- 
known, unleſs to ſome few, from whom your Lord- 
ſhip has been pleaſed not wholly to conceal them. 
This alone were a ſufficientReaſon, were there no 

other, 
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and you will allow me to ſay, that you give the 
World an Earneſt of ſomething, that, if they can 


can add a Price to what they go along with. pro- 


not wholly different from yours. If your Lordſhip | 


think fit, that, by your En« nt, this ſhould 


appear in the World, I hope it may be a Reaſon, 


ſome time or other, to lead your Lordſhip farther; 


make to your Lordſhip; juſt ſuch as the poor Man 


does to his rich and great Neighbour, by whom 

the Baſket of Flowers or Fruit is not ill taken, 
tho' he has more Plenty of his own Growth, and 
in much greater Perfection. Worthleſs Things 
receive a Value, hen they are made the Offerings 
given me ſo mighty and peculiar Reaſons to have, in 
the higheſt Degree, for yaur Lordſhip, that if they 


portionable to their own Greatneſs, I can with Con- 


eſt Preſent you ever received. This I am ſure, Iam 
under the greateſt Obligation to ſeek all Occaſions 
to acknowledge a long Train of Favours I have 
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received from your Lordſhip; Favours, tho' great 
4 
————— —̃ — 
other obliging Circumſtances, that never - 
accompany them. 'Toall this, youarepleaſed to - 
that, which gives yet more Weight and Reliſh to 
the reſt: Youvauchſafe to continue mein ſome De- 
grees of your Eſteem, and allow me a Place in your 
god Thoughts; I had almoſt ſaid Friendſhip. This, 
my Lord, your Words and Actions ſo conſtantly 
ſhew on all Occaſions, even to others when I am ab- 
ſent, that it is not Vanity in me to mention what 
mo body knows: But it would be want of good 


growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. 
— — Underſtanding 
without having any, if I were not extremely ſenſi- 
ble of them and did not lay hold on this Opportu- 


nity co teſtify to the World, how much I am obli- 


r | 
i. enn | 
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Fo theUnderſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Objetts mnlyby its 


| bis Pains with ſume Delight, and he will have Reaſon to 


READER, SEE * 
Here put into thy Hands, what has been the Diverſion of ſune 

of my idle and heavy Hours: If it has the good Luck to prove 
KB. fo-of any of thine, and than baſt but half fo much Plegſure 
in reading, as I had in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Mo. 
ney, as 1 do my Pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this for a Com- 
mendation of my Work; nor conclude, becauſe I was pleaſed with 
the Doing Fit, that therefore I am fondly taken with it, now it is 
done. He that hawks at Larks and Sparrows, has no leſs Sport, 
tho a much leſs conſiderable Quarry, than be that flies at mibler 
Game: And he is little acquainted with the Subject of this Treatiſe, 
the UNDERSTANDING, who does wat know, that as it is the 
moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, fo it is employed with a greater 
ter Truth, are a dert of Hawking and Hunting, wherein the very 
Purſuit makes a great Part of the Pleaſure. Every Step the Mind 
takes, in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, makes ſome ? 
which is not only new, but the beſt tov, for the Time atleaſt 


zily on Scraps of begg*d Opinions, ſets his vum Thoughts on work, to 
Fd and followTruth, will (whatever be lights on) not miſs the 

s Satisfaction; every Moment of bis Purſuit will reward 
Tame 
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| Time mot ill ſpent, even when he cannot much boaſt of any great 


THIS, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe wholet looſe their 
un , and follow them in writing ; which thou oughteſt not 
to eng them, ſince they afford thee an Opportunity of the like Di- 
verſion, if thou wilt make uſe of thy own Thoug hts in reading. is 
fo them, if they are thy own, that I refer myſelf: But if they are ta- 
ken uponTruſt from others, tis m great Matter what they are, they 
wot following Truth, but ſome meaner Conſideration: And 'tis not 
| worthwhile to be cuncerw d, what he ſays or thinks, who ſays or 

thinks ouly as he is diecked by another. If thou judgeſt for thy- 
Jef, I know thou wilt judge candidly; and then I ſhall not be harm- 
ed or offended, whatever be thy Cenſure. For tho it be certain, 
that there is nothing in this Treatiſe, of the Truth whereof Tam nut 
Fully perfainded; yet I conſider myſelf as liable to Miſtakes, as I can 
think thee; and know, that this Book muſt ſtand or fall with thee, 

nat by any Opinion I have of it, but by thy own. If thou findeſ# little j 
. neu, or mnſtruttive to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. 
# was not meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this Subjecr, 2 
and made a thorough Acquaintance with their own Underſtanding ; | 
but for my own Information, and the Satigfaction of a few Friends 


it came into my Thoughts, 
before we ſet ourſelves upon 
neceſſary to examine our own A 


| ritten by incoterentParcols; and, after long Intervals o 
» * reſumed 


to expect any Thing here, but what, being ſpun wut of my own 
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Teſumed again, as my Humour or Occaſions permitted; and at laſt, 
in a Retirement, where an Attendance on my Health gave me Lei. 
fare, it was brought into that Order thou now ſeeft it. _ 

THIS diſcontinued Way of Writing, may have cccaſimed, be- 
ſides others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too fitile, and too much 
may be ſaid in it. If thou findeſt any Thing wanting, 1 ſhall be 
glad that what I have writ gives thee any Deſire that I ſhould 
have gone farther : If it ſeems too much to thee, thou mayſt blame 
the Subjed?; for when I firſt put Pen to Paper, ] thought all I 
have to ſay on this Matter, would have been contained in one Sheet 
of Paper; but the farther I went, the larger Profpet# I bad: New 
Diſcoveries led me ſtill on, and fo it grew inſenſibly to the Bulk it 
nu appears in. I uill not deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to 
a narrower Compaſs than it is; and that ſome Parts of it might be 
contratted; the May it has been writ in, by Catches, and many 
long Intervals of Interruption, being apt to cauſe ſome Repetitions. 
But to confeſs the Truth, 1 am now too lazy, or too buſy to make it 
IAM ignorant how little I herein conſult my own Reputation, 
when I knowingly let it go with a Fault, fo apt to diſpuſt the moſt 


Moth is apt to content itſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if 
mine has prevailed on me, where, I think, I have a very guad one. 
Twill not therefore alledge in my Defence, that 2 — 
having different Reſpecte, may be cunvenient or neceſſary to rue 
or illuſtrate ſeveral Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe; and that ſo it has 
happened in many Parts of this: But waving that, I ſhall frankly 
avnv, that I have ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame Argument, 
and expreſſed it different Ways, with a quite different Deſign. I 
pretend not to publiſh this Eſſay for the Information of Men of large 
Thoughts, and quick Apprehenſions ; to ſuch Maſters of Knowledge, 
Tprofeſs myſelf a Scholar, and therefore warn them befure-kand not 


Thoughts, is fitted to Men of my own Size; to whom, per- 
T that I have taken ſome Pains 
to make plain and familiar to their Thoughts ſome Traths, which 
eftabliſhed Prejudice, or the Abſtrafneſs of the Ideas themſelves, 
might render difficult. —— = 

Side; 
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Se) and when the Notion is rw, as 1 confeſs ſame of theſe are 
#0 neg or out of the ordinary Rend, as 1 fufpet? they will appear to 
others, tis not one file View ¶ it, that will gain it Admittance 
into every Underſtanding, or fix it there with à clear and laſting 
Ingrefſion. - There are few, I believe, who have not obſerved in 
themſebves, or others, that what in one Way of propoſmg was very 
obſcure, anather Way of expreſſing it has made very clear and in- 
telligible> The afterwards the Mind found little Difference in 
the Phraſes, and wondered why one failed to be underſiocd more 
than the other. But every Thing does nut bit ali be upon every Man's 
Vr have or Underſtandings no leſs different than 


cer Palates; and be that thinks the ſame Truth ſhall be equally re- 


ſhed by every one in the ſame Dreſs, may as well hpe to feaſt 
every one with the ſame ſort of Cookery : The Meat may be the ſame, 
and the Nouifhment good, yet every one nut be able to receive it 
with that Seaſoning ; and it muſt be dreſſed another May, if you 
will have it go down with ſome, even of ſtrong Conſtitutions. The 


| Trath is, thiſe who adviſedme to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this 


Reaſin, 10 publiſh it as it is: And ſince I have been brought to let 
i go Abroad, I defire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever gives him- 
ſelf the Pains to read it. I have ſo little ¶ fectatiun to be in Print, 
that if Iwere mat flattered this Eſſay might be of ſome Uſe to athers, 
as I think it has been to me; Iſhudd have confined it to the View 
of ſome Friends, who gave the firſt Gecaſion to it. My appearing 
therefore in Print, being on Purpoſe to be as uſeful as I may, 1 
think it neceſſary to make what 1 have to ſay, as caſy and intelli. 


gible to all farts of Readers, as I can. And I bad much rather the 


Speculative and Quick-ſig ted ſhould complain of my being in ſanc 
Parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to ahſtract᷑ Spe- 
culations, or prepoſſeſſed with different Nations, ſhudd miſtake, 
or not comprehend my Meaning. 

IT will poſſily be cenſured as a great piece of Vanity or Inſolence 
in me, fo pretend to inſtruct᷑ this.cur knowing Age, it amounting 10 
bitle leſs, whin 1 own, that I publiſh this Eſay with Hopes it may 
be uſeful to 'qthers. But if -it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of 
theſe, who with a feigned Mudeſly condemm, as uſeleſs, what they 
themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much more Vanity or Inſo- 
lence, to publiſh a Book for any other End; and be fajls very much 


£ 
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of that Reſpect he wwes the Public, who prints, and conſequently 
exped?s Men ſhodld read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould 
meet with any thing of Uſe to themſelves or other. And ſhould no- 
thing olſe be fund allowable in this Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will at 
ceaſe to be ſo; and the Goodneſs of my Intention ought to be ſome Ex- 
cuſe for the Worthleſſneſs of my Preſent. *Tis that chiefly which 

ſecures me from the Fear of Cenſure, which I expect not to eſcape 
more than better Writers. Men's Principles, Notions, and Rex 
lifhes are f» different, that it is hard to find a Book which pleaſ- 
es or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledge the Age we live in is not 
the leaſt knywing, and therefore not the myſt eaſy to be ſatisfied. N 
I have not the pood Luck to pleaſe, yet no budy ought te be offended = 
with me. I plainly tell all my Readers, except half a Dozen, this 


Treatiſe was md at firſt intended fur them; and therefore they need 


wat be at the Trouble to be of that Number. But yet if any one 
thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecurely: Fur I 
fJha'l find ſome better way of ſpending my Time, than in ſuck kind 
of Converſation. I ſhall always have the Satisfaction to have aim- 
ed ſincerely at Truth and Uſefulneſs, tio in one of the meancſt 
Ways. TheCommonwealth of Learning is not at tLis Time without 
Maſter-builders, whoſe mighty Deſigns, in advancing the Sciences, 
will leave laſting Monuments to the Admiration of Poſterity: But 
every one muſt not lupe to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham ; and in an 
Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great----Huygenius, and 
the incomparable Mr. Newton, with ſome other of that Strain; 
tis Ambition enough to be employed as an Under-Labourer in clear- 
ing the Ground a little, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies 
in the Way to Knowledge; which certainly had been very much 
more advanced in the World, if the Endeavours of ingenious and in- 
duſtrious Men had not been much cumbered with the learned bit 
frivolous Uſe of uncouth, affected, or unintelligible Terms, intro- 
duced into the Sciences, and there made an Art , to that Degree, 
that Phileſopky, which is nothing but the true Knrwledge of Things, 
was thought unfit, or uncapable to be brought into well-bred Com- 
Speech, and Abuſe of Language, have f lang paſſed far Myſteries 
of Sciences; and hard or miſapplied Words, with little or 10 
Meaning, have by Preſcription, ſuch a Right to be miſtaken for deep 


| Learning, and Height of Speculation, that it will nat be eaſy to 
Vor. I. b 


perſuade, 
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, either thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who bear them, tf at 
are but the Covers of Ipnorance, and Hindrance true Know- 
tedge. CC y 
will be, 1 ſuppoſe, fome Service to Human Underſtanding: Tho ſo 
few are apt to think they decoive or ave deceivel in the Uſe of 
Words ; or that the Language of the Set? they are of, has any Faults 
in it, which ought to be examitied or correfted ; that I hape I ſhall 
be pardimed, if I have in the third Book dwelt ling on this Subjed?, 
and endeavoured to make it fo plain, that neither the Inveterateneſs 
of the Miſchief, nor the Prevalency of the Faſhion, ſhall be any Ex- 
euſe for thoſe, who will not take care abut the Meaning of their own 
Words, and will not fuffer the Significancy of their Expreſſims to 
be enquired huts. 


1 HAVE been told, that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, which 
was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned without reading becauſe 
innate Ideas were denied in it ; they too haſtily concluding, that if 
imate Ideas were not ſuppoſed, there would be litile left, either 
the Notion or Prof of Spirits. If any one take the like Offence at the 
Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall defire him to read it through; and 
then I hope he will be convinced, that the taking away falſe Foun- 
dations, is not to the Prejudice, but Advantage of Truth; which is 
never injur*d wr endanger'd ſo much, as when mixed with, ur 
| Guilt on Falſehood. In the Second Edition, I added as followeth + 
* THE Bookſeller will not forgive me, if Iſay nothing of this Sx- 
cond Edition, which he has promiſed, by the Currectneſi of it, ſhall 
make amends for the many Faults committed in the former. He 
deſires too, that it ſhould be known, that it has one whole new Chap- 
ter concerning Identity, and many Additions and Amendments in 
other Places. Theſe, I muſt inform my Reader, are not all new Mat- 
ter, but moſt of them either farther Confirmation of what I had 
faid, or Explications, fo prevent others being miſtaken in the Senſe 
of what was formerly printed, and not any Variation in me from 
| r I'muſt only except the Alterations I have made in B. I. Chap. 21. 

WHAT I bad there writ concerning Liberty and the Will, I 


thught deſerved as accurate a View as Twas aal of: Thoſe 


Such jects having, in all Ages, exerciſed the learned Part of theWorld 
with Queſtims and Diffculties, that have mi a little perplexed 
Morality and Divinity ; thoſe Parts of Knowledge, that Men are 
moſt concern'd to be clear in. * 


ing 


P 
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ing of Me Minds, and a ſtrifter Examination of thoſe Motives 
and Views they are turned by, I have found Reaſom ſumewhat to 
alter the Thoughts I formerly had, concerning that which gives the 
laſt Determination to the Will in all voluntary Actions. This I 
cannot forbear to acknowledpe to the World, with as much Freedom 
and Readineſs, as at firſt publiſhed what then ſeemed to me to be 
right; thinking myſelf mure concern'd to quit and renounce any O- 


pinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when Truth appears 


againſt it. For tis Tub alone I ſeek, and that will always be 
welcome to me, when or from whenceſoever it comes. 

BUT what Firwardneſs foever I have to reſign any Opinica { 
have, or to recede from any thing I have writ, upon the firſt Evi- 
dence of any Error init; yet this I muſt own, that I have not kad 
the good Lack to receive any Light from thoſe Exceptions I have met 
with in Print againſt any Part of my Book; nor have, from any 
Thing has been urged againſt it, found reaſon to alter my Senſe, in 
any of the Points have been queſtioned. Whether the Subject᷑ I have 
Readers, at leaf? fuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow: Or 
whether any Ch/curity in my Expreſſions caſts a Cloud over it, and 
theſe Notions are made difficult to ethers Apprehenſion in my Way 
of treating them: Sy it is, that my Meaning, I find, is often mif= 
taken, and ] have not the good Luck to be every where rightly under- 


load. There are ſo many Inſtances of this, that I think it Juſtice 
to my Reader and myſelf, to conclude, that either my Book is plain- 


ly engl written to be rightly underſtood by thiſe who peruſe it 


with that Attention and Indifferency, which every one, who will 


give himſelf the Pains to read, ought to emplcy in reading ; or elſe. 
that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, that it is in vain to go about to 
mend it. Which ever of theſe be the Truth, "tis myſelf only am a 
fected thereby, and therefure I ſhall be far from troubling my Read 
er with what I think might be ſaid, in Anſwer to thiſe ſeveral Chjece 

tions I have met with, to Paſſages here and there of my Books Since 
Tperſuade myſclf, that he who thinks them 2 


cuncerned, whether they are true or falſe, will be able to ſee, that 


what is faid, is either not well founded, or elſe not contrary to my 
Doctrine, when I and my Oppaſer come both to be well underſtood. = 
IF any, careful that ne of their good Thoughts hui, be loft, 
22 „ with this Honour done 
to 
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fo it, that they will not ſuffer it to be an Eſſay, I leave it to the Pub. 
lic to value the Obligation they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall 
not waſte my Reader's Time in ſo idle or ill-natured an Empley- 
ment of mine, as to leſſen the 8atisfattion any one bas in himſelf, 
or gives to others, in ſo haſty a Confutation of what I have written. 

THE Bookſellers preparing for the Fourth Edition of my Eſſay, 
a et Save, I Mat difhog make any Al. 
ditions or Alterations 1 ſhould think fit. Whereupon ¶ thoug bt it 
convenient o advertiſe the Reader, that, beſides ſeveral Correcti- 
ons I had made here and there, there was one Alteration which it 
was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran through the whole Book, 
and is TN What l. 
Jaid, was this. . 
CLEAR and diſtin& Ideas are Terme, which, the familiar and 
Frequent in Mews 1\icuths, I lere regſen to think every ane who 
uſes, does nut perfectly underftand. And poſſibly tis but lere and 
there one, who gives himſelf the Trouble to conſider them ſo far as 
to know what be himſelf or others preciſely mean by them: 1 have 
therefore in moſt Places choſe to put determinate or determined, 
inſtcad of clear and diſtinct, as more li bely to direct Men's Thoughts 
to my Meaning in this Matter. By theſe Denuminations, 1mean 


| ſome Object in the Mind, and conſequently determined, i.e. ſuch 


as it is there ſeen and perceived to be. This, I think, may fitly 
be called a determinate wr determined Idea, when ſuch as it is 
at any time object;vely in the Mind, and ſo determined there, it is 
amexed, and without Variation determined o a Name or articu- 


late Sead. which is to be fteadiy the Sign of that very ſame ci. 


get? of the Mind, ur determinate 1dca. 
To explain this a little more particularly. By determinate, 
ie applied to ſunple Idea, [mean that ſimple Appearance which 
the Mind has in its View, or perceives in it ſe'f, wheh that Idea is 
ſaid to be in it: By determinate, when applied to a complex Idea, 
1 mean ſuch an one as conſiſts of a determinate Number of certain 
fimple or leſs cumplex Ideas, joined in ſuch a Proportion and & 
tuation, as the Mind has befure its View, and ſees in it ſelf, when 
that Idea is preſent in it,or ſhud be preſent in it, when a Man gives 
a Name to it» I ſay ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor per- 
haps any one, who is fo careful of his Language, as to uſe mo Ward, 
till be Views in bis Mind the preciſe determined Idea, which he re- 
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| Juch determined Ideas in their Enquiries and Diſcourſes, they would 


new; the one of the Aſſociation of Ideas, the ather of Eathuſiaſm. 


The Epiſtle to the READER. 
ſeolves to make it the Sign &. The Want of this, is the Cauſe of no 
{mall Obſcurity and Confuſion in Men's Thoughts and Diſcourſes. 

1 KNOW there are not Words enough in any Language, to a- 


Reaſmmings. But this hinders not, but that when any one uſes any 
Term, he may have in his Mind a determined Idea, which he makes 
it the Sign , and to wkich he ſhould keep it ſleadily annexed dur- 
ing that preſent Diſcourſe. Where he does not, or cannot do this, 
he in vain pretends:10 clear or diſtin Ideas: Tir plain bis are not 
ſo; and therefore there can be expected nothing but Obſcurity and 


Confuſion, where ſuch Terms are made uſe of, which have mt ſuch * : 


UP © N this Ground I have thought determined Ideas a Way of 
Speaking leſs liable to miſ/ake, than clear and diſtinft: And where = 
Men hare gut ſuch determined Ideas of all that they reaſin, enuire, 
or argue about, they will find a great Part of their Doubts and Diſ- 


pues at an End. Thegreateſ! Part of the Queſtions and Contro- 


verſies that per plex Mankind, depending on the doubtful and uncer- 
tain Uſe of Ierds, ur (which is the ſame)indetermined Ideas, which 

they are made to ſtand for ; I have made choice of theſe Terms to fig- / 
nify, 1. Some immediate Cb;ett of the Mind, which it perceives and 
has befere it, d:ſtinf from the Sound it uſes as a Sign of it. 2. That 
this Idea, thus determined, i. e. which the Mind has in itſelf, and 
knows, and ſees there, be determined, without any Change, to that 
Name, and that Name determined to that preciſe Idea. if Men had 


bath diſcern Low far their own Enquiries and Diſcourſes went, and 


_ with «hers. 


. BESIDES this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary Iba 
advertiſe the Reader,thatthere is an Additiondf twoChapters wholly 


Theſe, with ſome other larger Additions, never before printed, be has 
engaged to print by themſelves, after the ſame Manner, and for the 
Same Purpoſe, as was dine when this Eſſay had the Second Imprefſicn. 
IN the Sixth Edition, there is very little added or altered, the 
greateſt Part of what is new, is contained in the 21ſt Chapter of the 
Jecond Book, which any one, if he thinks it worth while, may, with a 
very little Labour, tranſcribe into the Margin of the former Edition- 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


BOOK LI ' CHAP. L 


INTRODUCTION. 


INCE it is the Underflanding that ſets 4, g i 
Man above the reſt of ſenſible Beings, to the Under- 
and gives him all the Advantage and ſtanding, plea- 
Dominion which he has over them; it is certain- * and uſeful. 
ly a Subject, even for its Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to enquire 
into. The Underſtanding, like the Eye, whilſt it makes us fee 
| and perceive all other Things, takes no Notice of itſelf: And it 
requires Art and Pains to ſet it at a Diſtance, and make it its own 
Obʒect. But whatever be the Difficulties that lie in the Way of 
this Enquiry; whatever it be that keeps us ſo much in the Dark 
ourſelves; ſure I am, that all the Light we can let in upon our own 
Minds, all the Acquaintance we can make with our own Un- 
derſtandings, will not only be very pleaſant, but bring us great Ad- 
vantage, in directing our Thoughts in the Search of other Things. 
$ 2. Twas, therefore, being my Purpoſe, to Deſign. 
of Human Knowledge; together with the Grounds and Degrees 
| of Belicf, Opinion, and Aſſent; I ſhall not at preſent meddle with 
the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble myſelf to ex- 
amine wherein its Eſſence conſiſts, or by what Motions of our Spi- 
rits, or Alteration of our Bodies, we come to have any Senſation 
by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underſtandings; and whether 
thoſe Ideas do in their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on 
Matter or no. Theſe are Speculations, which, however curious 
conlider the diſcerning Faculties of a Man, as they are employ'd 
2 And I ſhall ima- 


gine, 
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gine, I have not wholly miſ-employed myſclf in the Thoughts L 
ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in this hiſtorical, plain Method, I 
can give any Account of the Ways whereby our Underſtandings 
come to attain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can ſet 
down any Meaſures of the Certainty of our Knowledge, or the 
e 
Men, ſo various, different, and wholly contradiftory; and yet 
aſſerted, ſome where or other, with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, 
chat he, chat ſhall take a View of the Opinions of Mankind, ob- 
ſerve their Oppoſition, and at the ſame time conſider the Fond- 
neſs and Devotion wherewith they are embraced, the Reſolution 
and Eagerneſs wherewith they are maintain'd, may perhaps have 
Reaſon to ſuſpect, that either there is no ſuch thing as Truth at 
all; or that Mankind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain 
Knowledge of it. 
Method $. 3. Ir is therefore worth while to ſearch out 
the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge ; 
and examine by what Meaſures, in Things, whereof we have no 
certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate our Aſſent, and mode- 
rate our Perſuaſions. In order whereunto, I ſhall purſue this fol- 
lowing Mcthod. 

Firſt, I nas enquire intotheGriginal of thoſe Lear, Notions, 
ar whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, 
and is conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mind; and the Ways 
whereby the Underſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 
Secondly, I sLT endeavour to ſhew, what Knowledge the Un- 
derſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evidence, and 
Extent of it. 

Thirdly, I s1aLt make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and 
Grounds of Faith or Opinion; whereby I mean that Aſſent, which 
ve give to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet we have 

no certain Knowledge: And here we hell have Occaſion to exa- 
mine the Reaſons and Degrees of Aſent. 

Uſeful to know J. 4. Ir, by this Enquiry into the Nature of the 

the Extent of Underſtanding, I can diſcover the Powers there- 

— of; how far they reach; to what Things they 

are in any degree proportionate; and where 

they 
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they fail us: I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe, to prevail with the duly 
Mind of Man to be more cautious in meddling with Things ex- 
ceeding its Comprehenſion; to ſtop when it is at the utmoſt Ex- 
tent of its Tether; and to fit down in a quiet Ignorance of thoſe 
Things, which, upon Examination, are found to be beyond the 
reach of our itics. We ſhould not then perhaps be ſo for- 
Ward, out of Aſſectation of an univerſal Knowledge, to raiſe 
bout Things, to which our Underſtandings are not ſuited; and of 
which we cannot frame in our Minds any clear or diſtin Per- 
ceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too often happen'd) we 
have not any Notions at all. If we can find out, how far the Un- 
derſtanding can extend its View; how far it has Faculties to at- 
tain Certainty; and in what Caſes it can only judge and gueſs; we 
may learn to content ourſelves with what is attainable by us in 
S. Fon, tho? the Comprehenſion of our Un- , Capaciy 

derſtandings comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt ſuited to u 
Extent of Things; yet we ſhall have Cauſe e- State and 

nough to magnify the bountiful Author of our . 
Being, for that Proportion and Degree of Knowledge he has be- 
ſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this our 
Manſion. Men have Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with what God 
lays) ædrra wel tu tue ige, Whatſocver is neceſſary for the 
Conveniencies of Life, and Information of Virtue; and has put, 
within the reach of their Diſcovery, the comfortable Proviſion for 
this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever 
their Knowledge may come, of an univerſal or perfect Compre- 
henſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great Concernments, 
that they have Light enough to lead them to the Knowledge of 
their Maker, and the Sight of their own Duties. Men may find 
with Variety, Delight and Satisfaction; if they will not boldly 
to graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much Reaſon to com- 
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plain of the Narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but employ them 
about what may be of uſe to us; for of that they are very capa- 
ble: And it will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh Peeviſh- 
neſs, if we undervalue the Advantages of our Enowledge, and 
neglect to improve it, to the Ends for which it was given us, be- 
cauſe there are ſome things that are ſet out of the reach of it. It 
will be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward Servant, who would 
not attend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to plead that he had not 
bright Sun-ſhine. The Candle, thar is ſet up in us, ſhines bright 
enough for all our Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries we can make with 
this, ought to ſatisfie us: And we ſhall then uſe our Underſtand- 
ings right, when we entertain all Objects in that Way and Pro- 
portion, that they are ſuited to our Faculties; and upon thoſe 
Grounds they are capable of being propoſed to us; and not pe- 
remptorily, or intemperately require Demonſtration, and de- 
mand Certainty, where Probability only is to be had, and which 
is ſufficient to govern all ourConcernments. If we will diſbelieve 
every Thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all Things; we 
ſhall do much about as wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, 
but fit ſill and periſh, becauſe he had no Wings to fly. 
eng- of 5. 6. Wann we know our own Strength, we 
our ; ſhall the better know what to undertake with 
4 Cure of Hopes of Succeſs: And when we have well fur- 
Scepticye and vey'd the Powers of our own Minds, and made 
i ſome Eſtimate what we may expect from them, 
we ſhall not be inclined either to it ll, and notſet our Thoughts 
on Wark at all, in deſpair of knowing any Thing; nor, on the 
other Side, queſtion every Thing, and diſclaim all 
becauſe ſome Things are not to be underſtood. *Tis of great 
Ule to the Sailor to know the Length of his Line, tho' he cannot 
With ĩt fathomall the Depths of the Ocean. Tis well he knows, 
that it is long enough to reach the Bottom, at ſuch Places as are 
neceſſary to direCt bis Voyage, and caution him againſt running 
uponShoals that may ruin him. Our Buſineſs here is not to know 
all Things, but thoſe which concern our Conduct. If we can find 


Cnr nag bowie 


Opinions 
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Opinions and Actions depending thereon, we need not be treubl- 
ed that ſome other Things eſcape our Knowledge. 

$. 7. Tuts was that which gave the firſt Riſe Occaſion of 
to this Eſſay concerning the Underſtanding. For h, £//:;. 
I thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſc- 
veral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt t run into, was, to 
take a Survey of our own Underſtandings, examine our own 
Powers, and fee to what Things they were adapted. ill that 
was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong End, and in vain 
fought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſſeſſion of I ruths 
that moſt concern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our Thoughts into the 
vaſt Ocean of Being, as it all that boundleſs Extent were the na- 
tural and undoubted Poſſeſſion of our Underſtandings, wherein 
there was nothing exempt from its Deciſions, or that eſc ped its 
Depths, where they can find no ſure Footing; "tis no wonder, 
coming to any clear Reſolution, are proper only to continue and 
increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm them at laſt in pertett Scep- 
ticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities of our Underſtandings well 
conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge once diſcovered, and 
the Horizon found, which ſets the Buunds between the enlight- 
encd and dark Parts of Things; between what is, and what is not 
comprehenſible by us; Men would perhaps with leſs Scruple, 
acquieſce in the avow'd Ignorance of the one, and employ their 
Thougits and Diſcourſe 2 
in the other. 

$. 8. Tavs much I thought t „ 
concerning the Occaſion of this Enquiry into lands for. 
Human Underſtanding. But, before I proceed 
on to what I have thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the 
Entrance beg pardon of my Reader for the frequent Uſe of the 
Word idea, which he will find in the ing Treatiſe. It be- 
ing that Term, which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatloe-. 
ver is the ObjeCt of the U when a Man thinks; I 
— oro Nation, 

Ves L B Species, 
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Species, or whatever it is which the Mind can be employed a- 


bout in thinking; and 1 could not avoid frequently uſing it. (1) 


I PREGSUNE it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch 
ideas in Mens Minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, 


others. 
C HAP. 
(i) Tuts modeſt / of our Author could not procure him 


the free Uſe of the Word da. But great Offence has been taken at 
it, and it has been cenſured as of uence: To which 
may here ſee what he anfwers. © The World,” 


ih th of Forceſter, © hath been ſtranpe- 
— Ls afles 


and we RD 

be done, by the 

ot deg 

© be only common Notions of which we muſt make uſe of in 


ar Dude You (i. e. the Author of the Eſſay concerning Hu- 
— be 2 = pawn Ya 


| — 4 in the moſt u- 
eee and 1 
would yon had done fo quite Book ; for then you had 


never given that Occaſion to the adtnefow Fat, © wh to take 
* your now Way of Meas, as an effectual Battery (as they imagin'd) 

the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. But you might have 
© enjoy d theſSatisfaQion of your Ideas, long before I had ta- 


| © ken notice of them, unleſs 1 had found chem employed about doing 


« Miſchief.” 


(Fe bir 4. Thar which your e ede 
ti Blog - my Book, may be of Conſequence to the 
; of Article Article which your ip has endeavoured to de- 


* - fend, is my introducing zew Terms; and that which 
Four Lordſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And 


the Reaſon Lordſhip gives, in every of theſe Places, 
Lede hal Lok an Ae enten of 7 l 
dangerous to that Article of Faich, which your 


= m——_ to 10 is, becauſe have been a to 
; And I might (your Lor have en the Sa- 
— of my Ideas, long en n «oe 
chief. Which, at laſt, as I humbly conccive, amounts to thus much, 
and no more, viz. 1 i. e. the Term 
Ideas, may, ſome time or other, prove of v Conſequence 


ta what your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, beca coma i 


- | * 
F 


„ 


— —— 


. | . 
k 
: 
, 
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been made uſe of in arguing againſt it. For I am ſure your Lordſhip 
does not mean, that you apprehend oe ng Sn by Ideas, 


7 


to Faith your Lord- 


out any 1 2 3 
— — eee TR 
on ſomething, he muſt uſe ings ſignified by Ideas; for he that 
thinks, muſt have ſome immediate Object of his Mind in thinking: 
i. e. muſt have Ideas. | 

Bur whether it be the Name, or the Thing; Ideas in Sound, or Idea: 


in Signification, chat LY — * may be of dangerous 
Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your | 


n 
is 
ts 


Lord 
to defend; it ſeems to me, Iwill not ſay aNew Way 


of Reafoning, (For 
85 122 
i inſt a Book, 


— 


Mr Lord, if any, in their Anſwer to 


your Lordſhip's Sermons, and, 


in their other Pawph/:ts, wherein your Lordſhip complains they have 


talk'd ſo much of Ideas, have been troubleſome to your Lordſhip with 
that Term; it is not ſtrange, that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with 
that Sound: But how natural ſoever it be to our weak Conſtitutions, 
to be offended with any Sound, wherewith an i Dia hath 
been made about our Ears ; yet, my Lord, I know your Lordſhip has 
2a better Opinion of the Articles of our Faith, than to think any of 
them can be overturn'd, or ſo much as ſhaken, with a Breath, formed 
into any Sound, or Term whatſoever. 
Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conceptions ; and ſo they 
be ſufficiently appropriated to them, in their Uſe, I know no other 
Difference any of them have, in particular, but as they are of eaſy or 
difhcult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound; and 
what particular Antipathics there may be in Men, to ſame of them, up- 
on 
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e This I am fure, no Term 


to Truth of any 
pole the T-ath of any Ade 
vileg'd from ſet in 

hay be is no Word 
1 wherein the moſt ſacred and 


227. 
ſhip hath faid, in che Heat have beſtowed 


fo nach Pains upon wy Book. becauſe the Word dea is fo much uſed 
there. For tho' upon my laying, in my Chaprcr about the Exiflence 


found, which 


8 5 


but that is not a Fault in the Term, 1 uſes it. 


of God, That I ſcarce uſed the Word Idea in that whole C ;?your 
Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done ſo quite through my Book: er I muſt 
rather look upon that 2s a Compliment to os. daſs vor Lack: 


ſhip wiſhed, that Bock had been, all desk, fitted to vulgar 
Riders, wor whites that, and the like Terms, than that your Lord- 
ſhip has ſuch an of the Word Idea, or that there is any 
ſuch Harm in the — —1—— 


Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in | 
ip would thiak it worth your while to — — | 
luable Time and about my for having the Word . 


dies ſo often in it; for this would be to make your Lordſhip to write 


any Impropriety of Speech. I own to 
is a great Condeſcenſion a four Lene ese Work 


Ms add rr 
fution of your Lordhip, change the Term of Idea for = beter, i 1 
your ip, or any one, could help me to it. For, that Nerion 
will not fo well ſtand for immediate Object of the Mind, in 
Thinking, as Idea does, I have (as I } ſomewhere given a Rea- 
4 by ſhewing that the Term Netion is more 
iy apprope 1 TORT which I call mix- 
An it would not altogether ſo well, to 
fay, the Notion of Red, and the Notion of a Horſe; as the Idea of Red, 
ere But if any one thinks it will, I contend not; for 
ave no Fo or, no Antipathy to particular articulate 
Sounds : Nor doltbink there zany Spell or Faſcination in any of them: 
Bur the Word Idea, or „Ido not fee how it is the 
better, or worſe, becauſe len have made ule of it, or becaule 
3 urpoſes: For if that be a Reaſon to 
condemn, or lay it by, we muſt the Terms, Scriptzre, Reaſon, 
Perception, Di, inct, Clear, tc. ay, the Name of God 2 
not eſcape: For 1 do not think any one of theſe, or any other Term, 
can be produced, which hath not been made uſe of by ſuch Men, and 
to ſuch P. And if the Unitarians, in their late Pam- 
lets, have talked very _ ——_—— ely amuſed the World with 
as; ſhip will think that Word one Jot 


... 


ng tips we 1 | 
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for their Uſe of them, you will think Reaſon 
— I 
this 93d en j my 
Ideas enough before your Lordſhip had taken notice them, unleſs 
you had them employed in doing Miſchief ; I preſume, 
when your Lordihip has conſidered again of this Matter, prevail with 
your Lordſhip, to let me enjey ſtill the Satisfaion I take in my Ideas, 
Z. e. as much Satisfaction as I can take in fo ſmall a Matter, as is the 
Term, notwithſtanding it /hou/d be employed by o- 
Vert ir eng Me 


Fox, my Lord, I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and 
ſubſtitute the Word Notion every where in the room of it; and every 
body cl dof 10, (tho! your Lan 
that I have the Vanity to 
— u — 
not ſee how this would one Jot abate 
plains of. For the Unitarians 
. ů 
3 — 2 

ſay r their Terms. 
tex ly, I am ſure of, that the Truths of can 
be no more batter d by one Word than another; nor can they be beat- 
en down or endangered by any Sound whatſoever. And I am apt to 
flatter , that your ſatisſied, there is no Harm in 
the Word Ideas, becauſe you ſay, 
tice of my » Joes, i the Sncics 
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Terms ill 
lays in the Bot- 


ing in the Engliſh Language. 

As — — if the Author's Way by Ideas, 
Way, He thus anſwers: My new Way of lion, ary W'g 
which often occurs in your 
and doubtful 


4 new 


Ideas, 


Peculty of the Mind, which conſiſt e hout conſidering 
Objects of the Mind, in which I call Ideas: 

— 5 rar 2. wm 
rr 


Wayzof — emit it 
9 or records them for its own Uſe. And this, in 
ſhort, is ay Way by Ideas, that which your Lordſhip calls my ac Way 
35 : — r of an 
Thing. For it not be doubted, that Men always per- 
formed the Actions of Thinking, Reaſoning, B-licving, and Knowing, 
jult 


Ideas; and not by other more common Words, and of anticnter ſtand- 
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juſt after the ſame Manner they do now: Tho', whether the fame 

Account has heretofore been given of the Way, how they performed 

— your Lordikip, I hould har conlifted, I do not know. Were I as 
— Lord's, for tinkingay Wayof Kees Ni 
i 85 my MN E 

wan i e other sT houghts, which n 

Your 's Words, as an — 2 you Inſtruc- 

tions in the Caſe, and as a Warning to _ be fo bold 

IT ir 


derer er pi ary The barely at 
ſhall ſet down at large 


—_ ks 
oil i tina ger, men 


took this Way 


_ 2 as he may find, 
4 — 

hive a — — 
ee ae, 


— oblige the World more, 
much elves al er Werder, fr —— — 


the 53 o thoſe 
e — — rt e 


them: ths ths amr compare | then with what Gibbert, 
„ but may wiſh had compared bis Thoxghts with ther Men's 
—  _— he had loft 


with your that 
== — #5 0W1: 


To'alleviate my Fault 


onde bay Hor may ſeem MEM, to one 
which really eaſe ba ol re ve tow 


DER 
as juſtly be 


ſhould he examine ever ſo far, what Thoughts others have e 


o — I 


ings may ſeem New to one, who converſcs 


2 * ——— ——— —— 


2 —— 
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concerning the ſame Thing e eee, 
ey bud the Ge Thoughts os : | 
T what great Obligation this would be to the World, or 
Corb of craing everend] into Books; 2 


The great End to me, in con ny Men's 
Thoughts, in Matters of Speculation, is to Truth, without being 
much concerned whether my r —— 
of it out of theirown Thoughts, e — 
affect the Honour * n in that my 
C Ich of Vain-Clery was likelieſt to 
have ſhewn itſelf, had I been fo over-run with it as to need a Cure. It 
is where I ſpeak of , in theſe Words, taken Notice 
your Lordſhip, in another Place: 1 I have ſhewn where- 
in it is that Certainty, — —— — 
* to others, was, I confels, tome heretofore, one of thale Deftderata, 
< which I found great want of.” 
Henk, my Lord, however New this ſcem d to me, and the more ſo, 
——— — 1 — 
I ſpoke of it as New, only to mA, leaving others in 
ed Poſſeſſion of what, either by Invention or R was theirs be- 
fore; without aſſuming to myſelf any other Honour, but that of my 
own Ignorance, till that Time, if others before had ſhewn wherein 
Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, upon this Occaſion, been 
forward to aſſume to m the Honour of — 1 think | had 
been pretty ſafe in it; I ſhould have had your Lordſhip for my 


New; and, as fuch, T 

AnD truly, my Lord, in this reſpect, my Book has had 
Stars ſince it hath had the Misfortuneo dilpleaſe your 
in it, for their Novelty; — IT. 
be ſis about Reaſon; new Sort of Certainty; new Terms; new 
22 neu Method of Certainty, &c. And yet in other Places, 
ſcems to think it worthy in me of your Lordſhipꝰs Re- 
ying, but what others have faid before. As where I ſay, 
of their 
© Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on an- 
. all Mem of Undoriendng haw (eh 
15 erent nderſtandin — — aid ? 

Again, | ake it, your Lantiiip 2 Wands fer the = 
"The kgs He > ſen, wh you fey, Bar If oe nare ho mages br, 


i 
© In the different Make of Men's Tempers, and 


extr. 

far — — oppoſing that, 
AnD . . = — yo Ideas and Cer- 

tainty, true Certainty by Ideas; all, it comes * 

*his, that our Ideas only repreſent to us fecch Things, fun whence we 

bring Arguanents to prove the Truth of Things ? 


Brr, 
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Bor, The World hath been fire rr 
have 

Bes 3 hat Prone Tings mgh ae, he Help of 
r And to the like 


Taras, — at laſt, your 
— — 
It. 


— ain tens added rw is, foe the Dideitive they veceie 
in the other: But if ſhould be ſo exact, as to find fault with both, 
truly, I know not what to fay to them. The Caſe is a plain 
5 wh gs * ect ens tr 
that is not, either for its Antiquity or Novelty, to be condemned; 
and ſo there is a ſhort End of it. From your Lordſhip, indeed, in 
particular, I can hopefor ſomething better ; for your Lordſhip thinks 
e 


— — 
in Thinking ; I could look into no 
to ſee how it wrought ; nor have a 
they ook and by — = ——.— 
took, and in 
1 yuan aur re What we 
find of their * — 
Progreſs and Wor Minds, in coming to the Opinions 
— 22 
And l C 


Intellectual Fa- 


— fn wy Min 0 2 — it my 

ble Requeſt, in my own Name, and in the Name of thoſe, who are of 

my Size, who find their Minds work, reaſon, and know in the fame 

low Way that mine does, that thoſe Men of a more happy Genius, 

would fte us the Way of ber nobler Flighs 1 
v. 


| 


| 
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would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer Way to Certaipty, than by 
Ideas, and the obſerving their Agreement or Diſagreement. 


whet fate Bones Way Bias er ay 1 
deas, and the Way I ntelligibly ? Locke 
was always, e ee PAM Los hack . 
may take the Liberty to declare my Senſe of it, to the Biſhop 
herein it conſiſts: 1. That a Man uſe no Words, but of Worceſter, 
ſuch as he makes the Sipns of certain determined pag 353, Kr. 
Objects of his Mind in Thinking, which be can make 
known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe the ſame Word ſteadily, 
for the Sipn of the ſame immediate Object of his Mind in Thinking. 
3. That he join theſe Words together in Propoſitions, ing to 
the Grammatical Rules of that Language he {peaks in. 4. That he 
unite thoſe Sentences in a coherent Diſ-ourſe. Thus, and thus only, I 
humbly conceive, any one may preſerve himſelf from the Confines and 


Suſpicion of Jargon, whether he pleaſes to call thoſe immediate Ob- 


jects of his Mind, which his Words do, or ſhould ſtand for, 14cas or no. 


CHAP I. 
No Innate Principles in the Mind. 
$-1. FT is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt | 


ſome Men, that there arc in the Un- 8 
| derſt 7 . , | 7 1 ſhewn we 


come by any 


Þles; ſome Primary Notions, Kad z, Cha- Krowledge, 


rafters, as it were, ſtamped upon the Mind of Jabicieut 
Man, which the Soul receives in its very firſt 702700 ef 
Being, and brings into the World with it. It 
would be ſufficient to convince unprejudiced Readers of the 
Falſeneſs of this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I 
ſhall in the following Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men, barely 
by the Uſe of their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Know- 
ledge they have, without the Help of any Innate Impreſſions; 
and may arrive at Certainty, without any ſuch Original N ations, 
or Principles. For I imagine any one will eaſily grant, That 
it would be impertinent to ſuppoſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate in 
aCreature, to whom God hath given Sight, and a Power to re- 
ceive them by the Eyes, from external Objects: And no leſs un- 
realonable would it be, to attribute ſeveral Truths to the Imprcſ. 
Vox. I. 8 ſions 
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Gons of Nature, and Innate Characters, when we may obſerve in 
ourſelves Faculties fit to attain as eaſy and certain Knowledge of 
them, as if they were originally imprinted on the Mind. 
Bor becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure, to fol- 
low his own Thoughts in the Scarch of Truth, when they lead 
him ever ſo little out of the common Road; I ſhall ſet down 
the Reaſons that made me doubt of the Truth of that Opinion, 
rien which I leave to 
| be conſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themlelves to 
embrace Truth, wherever they find it. 

General Am $2 Trex is nothing more commonly ta- 
22 ken for granted, than that there are certain 
games. Principles, both Speculative and Practical, (for 


they ſpeak of both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind; 
which therefore, they argue, muſt necds be conſtant Impreſ- 


fions, which the Souls of Men receive in their firſt Beings, and 
really as they do any of their inherent Faculties. | 
$. 3- Tuts Argument, drawn from Univerſal 
ye — Conſent, has this Misfortune in it, that if it were 
thing Innate. true in Matter of Fact, that there were certain 
Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it would 
not prove them Innate, if there can be any other Way ſhewn, 
how Men may come to that Univerſal Agreement, in the Things 
they do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. 
What is, is; . + Bur, which is worle, this Argument of 
and, It is im- Univerſal Conſent, which is made uſe of to 
R 
be, and not to r 
vor univer- are none to all Mankind an Univer 
7 and inftance in thoſe magnified Principles of 
Akan Whatſcever is, is; and, *Tis impoſſible for the 
une Thing to be, and mit 10 be; which, of all others, I think, 


have the moſt allowed Title to Innate. Theſe have fo ſettled a 
eee 
thought ſtrange, 8 But 


yet 
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yet I take liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions are ſo far from 
having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are a great Part of Man- 
kind, to whom they are not ſo much as known. 
9. 5. Fon, firſt, tis evident, that all Children „ 
and 1deots have not the leaſt Apprehenſion or ud natural 
Thought of taem; and the want of that is 7/; imprinted,be- 
enough to deſtroy that Univerſal Aſſent, which Se, 
muſt needs be the neceſſary Concomitant of all aloe, Hr. 
Innate Truths: It ſeeming to me ncar a Contra- 
diction to ſay, that there are Truths imprinted on the Soul, 
- which it pe:ceives or underſtands not: Imprinting, if it ſignify 
to be perceived. For to imprint any Thing on the Mind, with- 
out the Mind's perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. If 
therefore Children and 1dects have Souls, have Minds, with thoſe 
and neceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths; which ſince 
they do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. 
For if they are not Notions naturally imprinted, How can they 
be Innate ? And if they are Notions imprinted, How can they 
be unknown? To ſay a Notion is imprinted on the Mind, and 
yet at the ſame time to ſay, that the Mind is ignorant of it, and 
never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing. 
No Propoſition can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never 
yet knew, which it was never yet conſcious of. For if any 
one may, then, by the ſame Reaſon, all Propoſitions that are 
true, and the Mind is capable of ever aſſenting to, may be ſaid 
to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted : Since, if any one can 
be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt be 
only, becauſe it is capable of knowing it; and ſo the Mind is, of 
all Truths it ever ſhal! know. Nay, thus I ruths may be im- 
printed on the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know: 
For a Man may live long, and die at laſt in Ignorance of many 
Truths, which his Mind was capable of knowing, and that with 
Certainty. So that, if the Capacity of knowing, be the natural 
Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths a Man ever comes to 
OE 0 ... 
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and this great Point will amount to no more, but only to a 
very improper Way of ſpeaking ; which, whilſt it pretends to 
aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe who deny 
Innate Principles. For no body, I think, ever denied that the 
Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. The Capacity, 
they ſay, is Innate, the Knowledge acquired. But then, to what 
End ſuch Conteſt for certain Innate Maxims? If Truths can be 
imprinted on the Underſtanding, without being perceived, I can 
ſee no Difference there can be, between any Truths the Mind is 
capable of knowing, in reſp&t of their Original: They muſt all 
be Innate, or all Adventitious: In vain ſhall a Man go about to 
diſtinguiſh them. He therefore, that talks of Innate Notions in 
the Underſtanding, cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtinct Sort 
of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to'be in the Underſtanding, as it 
never perceived, and is yet wholly ignorant of. For if cheſe 
Words (to be in the Underſtanding) have any Propriety, wy 
ſignify to be underſtood : So that, to be in the Underſtandi 
and not to be underſtood; to be in the Mind, and never 10 be 
perceived; is all one, as to ſay, any thing is, and is not, in the 
Mind or Underſtanding. If therefore, theſe two Propoſitions, 
Whatfhever is, is; and it is impoſſihl. for the ſame Thing to be, and 
mt to be; are by Nature imprinted, Children cannot be igno- 
rant of them; Infants, and all that have Souls, muſt neceſſarily 
r 
and aſſent to it. 

, _ $6. To woid this, "tis uſus \ anſwered, That 
come 10 the Le ts the lie of Reaſin; and this is enough to prove 
2 2 them Innare. Lanſwer, 

9. 7. Dovsrevr Expreſſions, that have ſcarce 
any Signification, go for clear Reaſons, to thoſe, who being pre- 
paſſeſſed, take not the Pains to examine even what they them- 
ſelves ſay. For to apply this Anfwer, with any tolerable Senſe, 
to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of theſe two Things; 
either, That, as ſoon as Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, theſe 
ſuppolcd native Inſcriptions come to be known, and obſerved by 
them: Or elſe, That the Uſe and Exerciſe of Mens Reaſon af- 
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ſiſts chem in the Diſcovery of theſe Principles, OI 
makes them known to them. 

. 8. Ir they mean that, by the Uſe of Regfon, |, _ 
Men may diſcover theſe Principles; and that Ln 
this is ſufficient to prove them Innate ; their 2 
Way of arguing will ſtand thus, (viz.) That — 
whatever Truths Reaſon can certainly diſcover *** 
to us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally im- 
printed on the Mind; ſince that univerſal Aﬀent, which is made 
the Mark of them, amounts to no more but this; That, by the 
Uſe of Reaſon, we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge 
of, and aſſent to them; and, by this Means, there will be as Dif- 
ference between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, andTheo- 
rems they deduce from them: All muſt be equally allow'd In- 
nate; they being all Diſcoveries made by the Uſe of Reaſon, and 
Truths, that a rational Creature 8 

C. 9. Bor bow canthele end Gali of 
Kegſom neceiſary to diſcover Principles, that are 
ſuppoſed Innate, when Reaſon (if we may be- 
lieve them) is nothing 
deducing unknown Teuks Sul en 
that are already known? That certainly can never be thought 
Innate, which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover; unleſs, as I 
have ſaid, we will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever 
teaches us, to be Innate. We may as well think the Uſe of 
\ Reaſon neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Obyetts, as 
that there ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, 
to make the Underſtanding ſee what is originally engraven on 
it, and cannot be in the Underſtanding, before it be perceived 
by it. So that, to make Reaſon diſcover thoſe Truths, thus im- 
printed, is to ſay, that the Uſe of Reaſon diſcovers to a Man 
what he knew before; and if Men have thoſe innate impreſſed 
Truths, originally, and before the Uſe of Reaſon, and yet are 
always ignorant of them, till they come to the Uſe of Rea- 
fon, *tis in effect to ſay, that Men know, and know them not, 
at the ſame time. | 


F. 10. *'T'wits 
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$. 10. *T wii here perhaps be ſaid, that Mathematical De- 


monſtrations, and other Truths, that are not Innate, are not 
aſſented to, as ſoon as propos d wherein they are diltinguiſh'd 
from theſe Maxims, and other Innate Truths. I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to. ſpeak of Aſſent, upon the firſt propoſing, more par- 
ticularly by and by. I ſhall bere only, and that very readily, 
allow that theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations, 
are in this different; that the one has need of Reaſon, uſing of 
Proofs, to make them out, and to gain our Aﬀent ; but the 
other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the leaſt Rea- 
foning, embraced and aſſented to. But I withal beg leave to 
| obſerve, that it lays open the Weakneſs of the Subterfuge, 
which requires the Ce of Reaſon, for the Diſcovery of theſe ge- 

neral Truths; fince it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their Diſcove- 
ry, there is no uſe made of Reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe, 
who give this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, That the 
Knowledge of this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
10 be, and not to be, is a Deduction of our Reaſon. For this 
would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Nature, they ſeem ſo fond 
of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of thoſe Principles to de. 
pend on the Labour of our Thoughts. For all Reaſoning is 
Search, and caſting about, and requires Pains and Application. 
And how can it, with any tolerable Senſe, be ſuppos d, that what 
was imprinted by Nature, as the Foundation and Guide of our 
Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe of Reaſon to diſcover it? 

' $ 11. Tnosx, who will take the Pains to reflect, with a little 
Attention, on the Operations of the Underſtanding, will find, 
that this ready Aſſent of the Mind to ſome Truths, depends not, 
either on native Inſcription, or the Uſe Reaſun; but on a Fa- 
culty of the Mind, quite diſtin from both of them, as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter. Reaſon, therefore, having nothing to do in procur- 
ing our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, That Men know 
and aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, 
that the Uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the Knowledge of theſe Max- 
ims, it is utterly falſe; and, were it true, would prove them not 
to be Innate. 


$. 12. Ir 


F 


come alſo to know and aſſent to theſe Max- 
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12. Ir by knowing and afſenting to them, 

when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, rhe Uſe of Bow: 

that this is the Time when they come to be ſon, hn 


taken notice of by the Mind; and that, as ſoon Tome we come 
as Children come to the Uſe of Lege, they . 


ims; this alſo is falſe and frivolous. Fin, It is fale; Becauſe 
it is evident, theſe Maxims are not in the Mind fo early as the 


Uſe of Reaſon; and therefore, the coming to the Uſe of Rea- 


ſon is falſly aſſigned, as the Time of their Diſcovery. How ma- 
ny Inſtances of the Uſe of Reaſon may we obſerve in Chil 
dren, a long time before they have any Knowledge of this Max- 
im, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be? 
And a great Part of illiterate People, and Savages, paſs many 
Years, even of their rational Age, without everthinking on this, 
and the like general Propoſitions. I grant, Men come not to 
the Knowledge of theſe general and more abſtract Truths, 
which are thought Innate, till they come to the Uſe of Rea- 


fon; and I add, nor then neither. Which is ſo; becauſe, till 
after they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, thoſe general abſtract 


Ideas are not framed in the Mind, about which thoſe general 
Maxims are, which are miſtaken for Innate Principles, but are, 
indeed, Diſcoveries made, and Veritics introduced, and brought 
into the Mind, by the ſame Way, and diſcovered by the ſame 
Steps, as ſeveral other Propoſitions, which no body was ever 
ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe Innate. This I hope to make plain 
in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. I allow, therefore, a Neceſſity 
that Men ſhould come to the Uſe of Reaſon, before they get 
the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths; but deny, that Mens 
coming to the Uſe of Reaſon is the Time of their Diſcovery. 
13. Ix the mean time, it is obſervable, that 
this Saying, That Men know, and alſent to theſe 27, 2 e., 


are not 


Maxims, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſmm, 212 
amounts, in reality of Fact, to no more but this, ther 
That they are never known, nor taken notice Truths. 
of, before the Uſe of Reaſon, but may, poſſibly, be aſſented to, 
bone time after, 2 Life; but when, is uncer- 


2 | 


ry 


tain; 
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tain: And ſo may all other knowable Truths, as well as theſe; 
whichtherefore have no Advantage, nor Diſtinction from others, 
by this Note of being known, when we come to the Uſe of 
Reaſon ; nor are thereby proved to be Innate, but quite the 


8 . 14 Bor, Secondly, were it true, that the 
e to the precile Time of their being known, and aſſented 
-me to, were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
2 Way of arguing is ſo frivolous, as the Suppo- 
nor Prove on itſelf is falſe. For, by what kind of Lo- 
gic will it appear, that any Notion is original- 


ed to, {which it may be with as much Truth, as the Time when 
Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as good a Proof 
that they were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate, becauſe Men 
aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon. I agree 
then, with theſe Men of InnatePrinciples, that there is no Know- 
| ledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident Maxims in the Mind, till 
| it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon: But I deny, that the com- 


ing to the Uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe Time when they are firſt 
taken notice of; and if that were the preciſe Time, I deny that 
it will prove them Innate. All that can with any Truth be 
meant by this Propoſition, That Men afſent to them, when they 
come #0 the Uſe of Reaſon, is no more but this, That the making 
of general abſtract Ideas, and the underſtanding of general 
Names, being a Concomitant of the rational Faculty, and 
Ideas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, *till having 
for a good while excrciſed their Reaſon, about familiar and more 
particular Ideas, they are, by their ordinary Diſcourſe and AQi- 
ons with others, acknowledged to be capable of rational Con- 

| 4 
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the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true, in any other Senſe, I defire it 
may be ſhewn; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other Scale, 
it proves them Innate. 

$. 15. Tus Senſes at firſt let in particular - The Steps, by 
deas, and furniſh the yet empty Cabinet; andthe which the Mind 
Mind by degrees growing r 
of them, they are lodged in the Memory, 
Names got to them. —— —— 
abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the Uſe of general Names. 
In this manner the Mind comes to be furniſh'd with Ideas and 
Language, the Materials, about which to exerciſe its diſcurſive 
Faculty: And the Ulſe of Reaſon becomes daily more vilible, as 
theſe Materials, that give it Employment, encreaſe. But tho? 
che having of general ideas, and the Uſe of general Words and 


Reaſon, uſually grow together; yet, I ſee not, how this any way 


proves them Innate. The Knowledge of ſome Truths, I con- 
feſs, is very early in the Mind; but in a Way that ſhews them not 
to be Innate. For, if we will obſerve, we ſhall find it fill to be 
about IAeas, not Innate, but acquir'd: It being about thoſe firſt, 
earlieſt to do, which make the moſt frequent Impreſſions on their 
Senſes. In Ideas thus got, the Mind diſcovers, that ſomeagree, 
and others differ, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe of Memory; 
as ſoon as it is able to retainand receive diſtin ideas. Butwhether 


Uſe of Reaſon. For a Child knowsascertainly, before it can ſpeak, 
the Difference between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter, (i. e. that 
Sweet is not Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to 


it be then, or no, this is certain, it does fo, long before it has che 
Uſe of Words, or comes to that, which we commonly call, the 


ſpeak) that Wormwood and Sugar-Plums are not the ſameThing. 


5 16. A Carry knows not that Three and Four are equal to 
voven, "ll he cames to beats to cnngt to Teva, ant 
the Name and Idea of Equality: And then, upon explaining thoſe © 


Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the Truthof | 


that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily aſſent, becauſe 
it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent wanting till then, be- 
cauſe he wanted the Le of Reaſur:; but the Truth of it appears 

Vor. I. | D to 
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to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his Mind the clear and diſtinct 
ideas, that theſe Names ſtand for: And then he knows the Truth 
of that Propoſition, upon the ſame Grounds, and by the ſame 
Means, that he knew before, that a Rod and a Cherry are not the 
ſame thing ; and upon the ſame Grounds alſo, that he may come 
to know afterwards, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
and not to be, as ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the 
later it is before any one comes tohave thoſe general Ideas, about 


which thoſe Maxims are; or to know the Signification of thoſe 


general Terms, that ſtand for them; or to put together, in his 
Mind, the Lens they ſtand for; the later alſo will it be, before he 
comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the Ideas 
they ſtand for, being no more Innate, than thoſe of a Cat or a 
Weeſel, he mult ſtay till Time and Obſcrvation have acquaint- 
ed him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity to know 
the Truth of theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion, that ſhall 


whether they agree or diſagree, according as is expreſſed in thoſe 
Propoſitions; and therefore it is, that a Man knowsthat Eighteen 
and Nineteen are equal to Thirty-ſeven, by the fame Self-cvi- 
dence, that he knows One and Two to be equal to Three: Yet a 
Child knows this not ſo ſoon as the other; not for want of the 
Uſe of Reaſon, but becauſe the Ideas the Words Eighteen, Nine- 
teen, and Thirty-ſeyen ſtand for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe 
which areſignify'd by One, Two, and Three. 

Monti $ 17. Tas Evaſion, therefore, of general 
f news. Jr Aſſent, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
aud underſtood, failing, as it does, and leaving no Differencebe- 


— tween thoſe ſuppoſed Innate, and other Truths, 


that areafterwardsacquired andlearnt; Menhave 


jms, by ſaying, they are generally Herred to, as ſoon as propoſed, 
and the Terms they are propos'din underſtood: Secing all Men, 
even Children, as ſoon as they hear and underſtand the Terms, 
aſſent to theſe Propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove 
them Innate. For, ſince Men never fail, after they have once 
aiilectood the Words, to acknowledge them for undoubred 

* Truths, 


make him put together thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and obſerve 


endeavoured to ſecure anuniverſal Aſſentto thoſe they call Max- 
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Truths, they would inver, that certainly theſe Propoſitions were 
firſt lodged in the Underſtanding ; which, without any teaching, 
the Min, a te ver it Prop, immolinely ole with, ant 
aſſents to, and after that never doubts again, 

{. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand, Whether > Louie 
ready Afſſent, given to a Propoſition upon firſt 1 
hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be a cer- f 4 One and 
tain Mark of an Innate Principle? If it be not, 
ſuch a general Aſſent is in vain urged as a Proof 
of them: If it be ſaid, that it is a Mark of Innate, 
they muſt then allow all ſuch Propoſitions to be 
Innate, which are generally aſſented to, as ſoon 
as heard, whereby they will find themſelves plen- 
tifully ſtored with Innate Principles. For, upon the ſameGround, 
viz, of Aſſent at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, That 
admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers, to be Innate: And 
thus, That One and Two are equal to Three ; that Two and Two are 
equal to Four ; and 2 Multitude of other the like Propoſitions in 
Numbers, that every body aſſents to, at ſirſthearimg, andunderſtand- 
ing the Terms, muſt have a Place amongſt theſe Innate Axioms. 
Nor is this the Prerogative of Numbers alone, and Propoſitions 
made about ſeveral of them; but even Natural Philoſophy, and all 


the other Sciences, afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet 


with Aſſent, as ſoon as they are underſtood. That Tuo Bodies cane 
not be in the ſame Place, is a Truth, that no body any more ſticks 
at, than at this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to 


be, and nat tu he; that White is not Black; that @ Square is not a- 
Circle; that Yellowneſs is not Sweetneſs: Theſe, and a Million f 


other ſuch Propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtinct Ideas 
of, every Man in bis Wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what 
the Names ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe Men 
will be true to their own Rules, and have ¶ ent, at firſt hear: 
and underſtanding the Terms, to be a Mark of innate, they 


diſtinct Ideas; but as many as Men can make Propoſitions, wbere- 
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ſcon, whertim dhe Aerent Iden is denied of another, will as cer- 
tally find Ara; at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, 


1 n genen one, 57 pee N the ſame Thing to be, 
and not to be; of dt Winch is the Foundation of it, and is the 
calict underſtood of the two, Fhe ſame is not different. By which 


they will have Legions of Inhate Propoſitions of this one 
ſeirt, withour mendiening any other. But, ſince no Propoſition 
cir be lanate, unleſs the Mons, about which it is, be Innate ; this 
will be, to ſuppoſe all our Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Fi- 
gures, &c. Innate; than which, there cannot be any thing more 
oppolite to Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready Aſſent, 
upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is, (I grant) a Mark 
— but Self. evidence depending, not on Innate 
Eee Bess but on forething de, (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) 
belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, uae: Sona — 


vagakt a5 to pretend © be Inge. | 
Such 9. 19. Non let it be ſaid, That thoſe more 
M - particular, ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which are 
own; befare aſſented to at firſt hearing, as, That One and Two 


1 ne equal to Threee That Green is nat Red, &c. 
-  rereccived as the Conſequences of thoſe more 
ixinctlal Propoluions, which are look'd on as Innate Principles; 
ſmce any one, who will but take the pains to obſerve what paſſes 
Maxims ; and fo; being earlier in theMind than thoſe (as they are 


rn. 
A vit. Tuo and Two are equal to Four; Red is not 
— Blue, &c. are not general Maxims, nor of any 

@reat Uſe; Ianſwer, That makes nothing to the 
n »,  Argumentofuniveaſal Aﬀent, upon hearing and 
upderfianing, Borg i hate the certain Mark: of Inna, whate- 


verÞPropaſition can be found; that receives generil Aſſent, as ſoon 


a hrard aud underſtood; that muſt be admitted for an Innate 
ar? Propoſiti | 


. — wherewith | 
. 40, Ie lr be faid, that theſe Propolitions, 


. 
R 
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Propoſition, as well as this Maxim, That it is impoſſible far the 
fame Thing to be, and not to be; they being upon this Ground 


i equal. And, as to the Difference of being more general, that 
makes this Maxim more remote from being Innate 3 thoſe gene- 


therefore,'tis longer before they are admitted and aſſented to, 
the growing Underſtanding. And, as to the Uſeſulneſs of theſs 
magnified Maxims, that perhaps will not be found fo great, as 
is generally conceived, when it comes in its due place to be more 
fully conſidered, 


. 21. Bur we have not yet done with Aſent. Theſe a 
fanding their Terms; tis fit we fult take No- ſometimes, "till 
tice, That this, inſtead of being a Mark, that $7929 Jr. 
| they are Innate, is a Proof of the contrary: ee. | 
'  - Since it ſuppoles, that ſeveral, who underſtand 
; and know other Things, are ignorant of theſe Principles, ul 
they are propos d to them; and that one may be unacquainted 
| vith theſe Truths, till he hears them from others. For, if they 
. were Innate, what need they be propos d, in order to gaining AC 
| ſent; when, by being in the Underſtanding, by à natural and 
| original Impreſſion, (if there were any ſuch) they could not but 
| be known before ? Or, doth the propoling them, print them 
clearer in the Mind, than Nature did ? If fo, then the Conſe. 
quence will be, That a Man knows them better, after he has 
been thus taught them, than he did before. Whence it will 
follow, That theſe Principles may be made more evident to us, 
by others Teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſſion; 
which will W agree with the Opinion of Innate Principles, and 
give but little Authority to them; but, on the contrary, makes 
them unfit to be the Foundations of all our other Knowledge, as 
they are pretended to be. This cannot be deny'd, that Men 
grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe ſelf-evident Truths, 
upon their being propoſed: But it is clear, that whoſoever does 
fo, finds in himſelf, That he then begins to know a Propoliti- 


e 


_ 
„ 


n 
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be never queſtions; not becunſe it was Innate, but becauſe the 
Conſideration of the Mature of the Things, contained in thoſe 


Words, would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or when- 
fever be is brought to-xelleR on them. And if whatever is aſ- 
ended to at Giſt Hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt 
paſt for an Innate Principle, every well - grounded Obſervation, 
drawn from Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be Innate. 
When yet it is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads, 
Light at firſt on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general 
Propoſitions, not Innate, but collected from a preceding Ac- 
- quainitance, and Reflection on particular Inſtances. Theſe, when 
. 22. Ir it be ſaid, the Underſtanding hath an 
Wt. implicit Aowledge of theſe Principles, but not 
, . an explicit, before this firſt hearing, (as they 
5 1 2 muſt, who will ſay, That they are in the Under- 
Ale, Nanding, before they are known) it will be hard 
Handling tem, to conceive, what is meant by a Principle, im- 
ede eve printed on the Underſtanding implicitly;unleſs it 
be this, that the Mind is capable of underſtand- 
ing and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions. And thus, all ma- 
thematical Demonſtrations, as well as firſt Principles, muſt be re- 
crived as native impreſſions on the Mind; which, I fear, they will 
fearce allow them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a Pro- 
polition, than aſſent to it, when demonſtrated. And few Mathe- 
maticians will be forward to believe, that all the Diagrams they 
have drawn, were but Copies of thoſe Innate Characters, which 
Natiire badengraven upon their Minds. 
SheHroument, $- 23. Tura is, I fear, this farther Weak- 


he, neſs in the foregoing Argument, which would 
22 


perſuade us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are 
„ to be thought Innate, which Men admit at firſt 

 #ioprecedent Hearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propoſitions, 
Teaching. which they are not taught, nor do receive from 
we Force of any Argument, or Demonſtration, but a bare Expli- 
3 Under which, chere 
ſeems 
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ſeems to me to lie this Fallacy, That Men are ſuppoſed mot oo be 
taught, nor to learn any thing de novo; when, in truth, they ave 
taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of before. 
For firſt it is evident, they have learned te Terms, and cheir Sig- 
nification; neither of which was bor with chem. But this is 
not all the acquired Knowledge in the Caſe: The er hene, 
about which the Propoſition is, are not born with them, no more 
than their Names, but got afterwards. So that, in all Propoſai- 
ons that are aſſented to, at firſt hearing, the Terms of the Propo- 
ſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Heas, and the IAeas themſelves that 
they ſtand for, being neither of them Innate; I would fain know, 
what there is remaining in fach Propoſitions, that is Innate. For 
I would gladly have anyone name thatPropoſition, whoſe Terms, 
or Lear, were either of them Innate. We, by degrees, get ideas 
and Names, and learn their iated Connexion one with 
another; and then to made in ſuch Terms, whoſe 
Signification we have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement we can perceive in our Meas, when put together, is 
expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent; tho”, to other Propaſations, 
in themſelves as certain and evident, but which are concerning 
ideas, not ſo ſoon or To eaſily got, we are, at the ſame time, no 
way capable of aſſenting. For tho a Child quickly aſſents to this 
Propoſition, That an Apple is met Fire, when, by familiar Ac- 
quaintance, he has got the deas of thoſe two different things di- 
ſtinctly imprinted on his Mind, and has learnt thatthe Names Apple 
and Fire ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome Years after, perhaps, 
before the ſame Child will aſſent to this Propoſition, That it it 
impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be. Becauſe, that 
tho', perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt; yet the Signi- 
fication of them, being more large, comprehenſive, and abſtract, 
than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things, the Child 
hath todo with, it is longer before he learns their preciſe Mean- 
ing, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind thoſe 
general Ideas they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will in vain 
endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition, made up f 
ſuch general Terms: But, as ſoon as ever he has got thoſe Lear, 
and learn'd their Names, he forwardly cloſes with the one, as 

| well 
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well: of the fore-mentioned Propoſitions, and with 
—— TÆꝶ—Z—Ubʒß ts tw 
in his Mind, to agree, or diſagree, according as theW ords, ſtand- 
ing for them, are affirmed, or denied one of another, in the Pro- 
But if Propoſitions be brought to him in Words, 
which ſtund for ideas he has not yet in his Mind; to ſuch Propo- 
fitions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he affords 
nelther Aﬀent nor Diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words being 
but empty Sounds, any farther than they are Signs of our Ideas, 
we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond to thoſe Ideas 
we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing by what Steps 
and Ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, and the Grounds 
N 2 
ing Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only touched on it here, 
one Reaſon, that made me doubt of thoſe Innate Principles. 
Nat Bb a angre 
becauſe not uni- ſal Conſent, I agree with theſe Defenders 
werſally eue. nate Principles, That, if they are Innate, they 
mult needs have Univerſal Aſent. For, that a 
Truth ſhould be Innate, and yet not aſſented to, is, to me, as un- 
intelligible, as for a Man to know a Truth, and be ignorant of | 
it, at the ame time. But then, by theſe Mens own Confeſſion, 
they cannot be Innate; fince they are not aſſented to, by thoſe, 
who underſtand not the Terms, nor by a great Part of thoſe, who 
do underſtand them, but have yet never heard, nor thought of 
thoſe Propofitions; which, I think, is at leaſt one half of Man- 
kind. But, were the Number far leſs, it would be enough to 
deſtroy Univerſal Men, and thereby ſhew theſe Propoſitions 
not to be Innate, if Children alone were ignorant of them. 
Theſe Maxims . 25. Bur, that I may not be accuſed to ar- 
of the firſt gue from the Thoughts of Infants, which are 
known. n 
in their Underſtandings, before they expreſs it; I ſay next, 
rA 
firſt poſſeſs the Minds of Children; nor are antecedent to all ac- 
quired and adventitious Notions; which, if they were Innate, 


edto. 


they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, it 3 
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matters not; there is certainly a Time when. Childrenbegin to 
think, and their Words and Actions d aſſa us that they daſa 
| When, therefore, they are capableef Thought, of. Knowledge, 
of Aﬀemt, enn it rationally be by they cam be ignoran.of 
it be imagined, with any Appearance ofReaſon, Thus hey per- 
ceive the Impreſſions, from things without, and be at the ſane 
time ignorant of thoſe Characters, which Nature idelf has tu 
care to ſtamp within? Can they receive and aſſent to adventitious 
| Notions, and be ignorant of thoſe, which are ſuppoſed-woven 
indelible Characters, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their 
acquired Knowledge, and future Reaſonings? This would be, 
to make Nature take pains to no purpole; or, at leaſt, ww write 
very ill; ſince its Characters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, 
which faw other things very well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſr 
ed the cleareſt Parts of Truth, and the Foundations of all our 
Knowledge, which are not firſt known, and'without which, the 
undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral other things may be had. The 
| Child certainly knows, that the Nie that feeds it, is neither 
the Cat it plays with, nor the Blackmoor it is afraid of; that the 
Wormſeed or Muſtard it refuſes, is not the Apple or Sg it cries 
for; this it is certainly and undoubtedly affured of: But will any 
one ſay, it is by virtue of this Principle, That it is impuſſible for 
the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, that it fo firmly aſſemsw 
theſe, and other Parts of its Knowledge? Or that the Child has 
any Notion, or Apprehenſion, of that Propoſition, at an Age, 
wherein yet tis plain, it knows a great many other Truths? 
He that will ſay, Children join theſe general abſtract Speculati« 
with Juſtice, be thought to have more Paſſion and Zeal. for his 
Opinion, but leſs Sincerity and Truth, — GTG 
. 26. Tnoꝰ therefore, there be ſeveral gene PE” Da 
ral Propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and 1e hf N 
ready Aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown A 
up,whohave attained the Uſe of more general and ab lach bag 
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cannot pretend to univerſal Aſſent of intelligent Perſons, and fo 
by no means can be ſuppoſed Innate: It being impoſlible, chat 
any Truth, Which is Innate, (if there were any ſuch) ſhould be 
unknown, at leaſtto any one, who knows anythingelſe: Since, if 
they are Innate Truths, they muſt be Innate Thoughts; there 
being nothing a Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought 
on. Wherebyit is evident, if there be any Amate Truths, in the 
. Mind, they muſt neceſſarily be the firſt of avy thought on; the firſt 


that appear there. 
r . 27. Taar the general Maxims, we are M. 
courling of, are not known to Children, Ideots, 
e, and a great Part of Mankind, we have already 
— _ Cufficicatly proved; whereby it is evident, they 
cleareſt. have not an univerſal Aﬀent, nor are general 
Impreſſions. But there is this farther Argument 
in i, againſt their being Innate; That theſe Characters, if they 
were native and original Impreſſions, ſhould appear faireſt and 
RH Perſons, in whom yet we find no Footſteps of 
He ide; ſince they are leaſt known to thoſe, in whom, if they 
were Innate, they muſt needs exert themſelves with moſt Force 
and Vigour. For Children, dents, Savages, and Miterate People, 
being of Ws Be laſt comeptcd by Calle, erborrowed 
Thilihis dls wi Moulds, nor by ſuperinducing foreign and 
ſtudied Doctrines, confounded thoſe fair Characters Nature had 
written there; one might reaſonably imagine, that in their Minds, 
| theſe Innate Notionsſhould lie open fairly, to every one's View, 
| as "tis certain the Thoughts of Children do. It might very well 
r r Principles ſhould be pete known to 
| rr Nr 
Organs of the Body, the only confeſſed Difference between 
them and others. One would think, according to theſe Mens 
Principles, that all theſe native Beams of Light (were there any 
. have no Reſerves, no Arts of Conceal- 


ment, 
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ment, ſhine out in their full Luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt 
of their heing there, than we are to their Love of Pleaſure, and 
Abhorrance of Pain. But, alas! amongſt Children, Ideots, Sava- 
Ses, and the grofly /Uiterate, what general Maxims are to be 

found? What univerlal Principles of Knowledge ? Their Not- 
ons are few and narrow, barrowed only from thoſe Objects they 
have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon their Senſes 
the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. ' A Child knows his 
Nurſe, and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a little 
more advanced Age: And a young Savage has, perhaps, his Head 
fil'd with Love, and Hunting, according tb the Faſhion of his 
Tribe. But he that, from a Child untaught, or a wild Inhabitant 
of the Woods, will enpect theſe abſtract Maxims, and reputed 
Principles of Sciences, will, I fear, find himſelf miſtaken. Such 
kind of general Propoſitions are ſeldom mentioned in the Huts of 
Indians, much leſs are they to be found in the Thoughts of Chil- 
dren, or any Impreſſions of them on the Minds of Naturals. 
They are the Language and Buſineſs of the Schools and Acade- 
mies of learned Nations, accuſtomed to that fort of Converſati- 
on, or Learning, where Diſputes are frequent: Theſe Maxims 
being ſuited to artificial Argumentation, and uſeful for Convicti- 
on; but not much conducing to the Diſcovery of Truth, or Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge. . But of their ſmall Uſe for the Im- 
c | 
large, B. IV. C. VII. 
D Recapitula- | 
to the Maſters of Demonſtration; and, probably, 40. \ 
it will hardly down with any body at firſt hearing. Lenten 
fore beg a little Truce with Prejudice, and the Forbearance 
of Cenſure, till I have been heard out, in the Sequel of this Di- 
courſe, bcing very willing to ſubmit to better Judgments. And 
ſince I impartially ſearch after Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be 
canyinced, that I have been too fond of my own Notions; which 
1 confels we are all apt to be, when Application and Study have 
warmed our Heads with them. | 

Ueox the whole Matter, 1 cannot ſce any ground to think 
theſe two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate, ä 


han the other. Not chat it brings their Truth at all in queſti- 
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univerſally affented to; and — — 


Re rata tow Gr: £3 res Godin, th 

in with 

ts greachems is produced another way, and comes not from 

2 natural Inſcription, 2s I doubt not but to make appear, in the 
following Diſcourſe. And if theſe fot Principles of Knowledge 

and Science are found not to be Bunte, no other foculative Max- 

n, can (Fuppole) with better Right pretend to beſo, — 
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F thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, where- 
of we diſcourſed in the foregoing 
rat received, Chapter, have not an actual unver- 

foremen- ſal Aﬀent from all Mankind, as we there prov- 
e. ed, it is much more viſible, concerning Practi. 

cal Principles, that they come ſhort of an uni. 
werſal Reception: And I think it will be hard to inftance any 
one moral Rule, which can pretend toiſo general and ready an 
Aﬀent, as hat is, is; or to be ſo manifeſt a Truth as this, 
That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be. 
Whereby it is evident, that they are farther removed from a 
Title to be Innate; and the doubt, of their being native Impreſ- 
fions on the Mind, is fironger againſt theſe moral Principles, 


Nomeral Prin- $ 1. 
2 o clear, 


on: They are equally true, tho? not equally evident. Thoſe 
ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them: But 
moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome 
Exerciſe of the Mind, to diſcover the Certainty of their Truth. 
They lie not open as natural Characters, engraven on the 
Mind; which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible by 
themſelves, and by their own Weight be certain and known to 
every body. But this is no Derogation to their Truth and Cer- 


tainty, no more than it is to the Truth or Certainty of the three 
| Angles 


cm. . ee Profiicil Peace 28 
Angjes of a Triangle being equal to two right ones, becaule it 
is not ſo evident, 28, the Whale is bigger thas Part; nor io rt 
do he allbmied 20, at firſt hearing. It may ſuſſice, that theſe mo- 
ral Rules arc capable of Demonſtration; and therefore, it is our 
own fault, if we came not to a certam Knowledge of hm But | 
the Ignorance, wherein many Men axe of them, and the owned 

of Aſſent, wherewith others receive them, are manifeſt Proofs, 
mts woe —INIIIEDWittarx":6-67 
View, without ſearching. | 

[$4 Warraca ture beay fk monly Fai and Jo: 
ciples, wherein all Nen do agree, a Prix 
any, who have pe. organ pe mor ane — 
in the of Mankind, and loo d abroad 
——— own Chimneys. Where is that | 
practical Truth, that is univerſally received, without doube or 
queſtion, as it muſt be, if Innate? Joeſfive, and keeping of Con 
tracts, is that which m Men ſeom i ge in. 'This is a Prin- 
ciple, which is thought to extend itſelf to the Dens of Thieves, 
and the Confederacies of the greateſt Villains; and they, who 
have gone fartheſt towards the putting off Humanity itſelf, keep 
Faith and Rules of Juſtice one with another. I grant, that. 
Out-laws themſelves do this one amongſt enbther; but tis with» 
out receiving thele as the Innate Laws of Nature. They prac- 
tiſe them, as Rules of Convenience, within their own Comm 
ties: But it is impaſſible to conceive, that he embraces Juſtice as 
2 practical Principle, who acts fairly with his fellow Highway- 
men, and at the {ame time plunders, or kills the next boneſt 
Man he meets with. | Juſtice and Truth are the common Ties 
of Society; and therefore, even Out- laws, and Robbers, who 
break with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith and Rules of 
Equity amongſt themlelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. 
But will any ane ſay, That thoſc that live by Fraud and Rapine, 
bave Innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice, which they allow 


aud aſſent to? 
2 E. 


$-3-Puamarcic will be urged, That the kart 

ent of their Minds agrees to what their Prac- 4 
tice contradifts. I anſwer, Firſt, I have always he Preis, 
thought 
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the Actions of Men the beſt 
22 2 27 — 


Re: -- that moſt Mens Practice, and fome Mens open 
Profeſſions have either queſtioned, or denied, 

theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal Conſent, 
(h we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown Men) with- 
out which, it is impoſſible to conclude them Innate. Secondly, 
*Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe Innate Practical 
Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. Practical 
Principles, derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and 
muſt produce Conformity of Action, not barely ſpeculative Aſ- 
ſent to their Truth; or elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſhed from 
ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, I confeſs, has put into Man a De- 
fireof Happineſs, and an Averſion to Miſery: Theſe, indeed, are 
Inte Practical Principles, which (as Practical Principles ought) 
do continue conſtantly to operate and influence all our Actions, 
without ceaſing. Theſe may be obſerved in all Perſons and all 
Ages, ſteady and univerſal; but theſe are Inclinations of the 
Appetite to Good, not Impreſſions of Truth on the Under- 
 Randing. I deny not, that there are natural Tendencies, im- 
printed on the Minds of Men; and that from the very firſt In- 
grateful, and others unwelcome to them; ſome things that they 
indine to, and others that they fly: But this makes nothing for 
Innate Characters on the Mind, which are to be the Principles 
of Knowledge, regulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſ- 
fions on the Underſtanding, are ſo far from being confirmed 
nne re 
as the of we not but perceive 
—— cs rote ie Ortega om eg 
we do choſe others on the Will and Appetite; which never ceaſe 
to be the conſtant Springs and Motives of all our Actions, to 
which we perpetually feel them firongly impelling us © 
Moral Rules © $- 4- AxoTues Reaſon, that makes me doubt 
ueel a of any Innate Practical Principles, is, That L 


ergo, mot 1». think there cannot any we moral Rule be prope” ds | 


ters of their Thoughts. But fince it is certain, | 
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3 
whereof a Man" may not juſtly demand a Reaſon; which 
would be perfeftly ridiculous, and abſurd, if they were In- 
nate, or ſo much as Self-evident; which every Innate Prin- 
ciple muſt needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain its 
Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain its Approbation. He would 
be thought void of common Senſe, who aſked on the one ſide, 
or on the other ſide, to give a Reaſon, Why it is impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be. It carries its own Light and 
Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that underſtands 
the Terms, aſſents to it for itsown ſake, or elſe nothing will ever 
be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that moſtunſhaken 
| Rule of Morality, and Foundation of all Social Virtue, That one 
ſhould do as he wondd be done unto, be propos d to one who ne- 
ver heard it before, but yet is of Capacity to underſtand its 
Meaning; might he not, without any Ablurdity, aſk a Reaſon 
why? And were not he that propos d ĩt bound to make out the 
Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it to him? Which plainly ſhews it 
not to be Innate: For, if it were, it could neither want nor receive 
any Proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt, as ſoon as heard and under- 
ſtood) be received and aſſented to, as an unqueſtionable Truth, 
which a Man can by no Means doubt of. So that the Truth of 


all theſe moral Rules plainly depends upon ſome other antece- 
dent to them, and from which they muſt be deduced; which 


could not be, if cither they were E, or ie muck e 
dent. 


g. 5. Taar Men ſhould keep their Compacts, Inſtance in 
is certainly a great and undeniable Rule in Mo- 1 
rality. But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has theView 
of Happineſs and Miſery inanother Life, be aſked,why a Manmuſt 
keep his Word, he willgivethis as aReaſon: BecauſeGod, whohas 
the Power of Eternal Life and Death, requires it of us. Butif 
an Hobbiſt be aſked why, he will anfwer, Becauſe the Public re- 
quires it, and the Leviathan will puniſh you, if you do not. And, 
if one of the old Heathen Philoſophers had been aſked, he would 
have anſwer d, Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a 


Man, and oppoſite to Virtue, the higheſt Perfection of human Na- 
ture, to do otherwiſe. 


{.6. Hexcz 
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C 7. Fon, if we will not, in Civility, allow too Mens Attjons 
much Sincerity to the Profeſſions of moſt Men, 72mm ce te 
but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of Vn ;, ww 
no ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor Principle. = 
ſo full a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obligation. The 
great Principle of Morality, To do as one would be done to, is more 
commended than practiſed: But the Breach of this Rule cannot 
be a greater Vice, than to teach others, That it is no moral Rule, 
nor Obligatory, would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that 
Intereſt Men ſacrifice to, when they break it themſelves. Per- 
haps Conſcience will be urged, as checking us for ſuch Breaches, 
and fo the internal Obligation and Eſtabliſhment of the Rule be 
$. 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt 
| 0 er, That] t not, eien 
* Nen may, by the ſame way that they come to nate, rat 
the Knowledge of other things, come to aſſent Xe. | 
to ſeveral moral Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation. | 
Others alſo may come to be of the ſame Mind, from their Edu» 
cation, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country: Which Per- 
| Fuaſion, however got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work; which 
is nothing elſe, but our own Opinion, or judgment of the moral 
Reftitude, or Pravity of our own Alion. And if Conſcience 
ET be a Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be Innate Prin- 
ciples; ſince ſome Men, with the ſame Bent of Conſcience, pro- 
ſecute what others avoid. | 
$ 9- Bur I cannot fee, how any Men ſhould * 
dence and Serenity, were they Innate, and ſtamps tiſed without 
| ed upon their Minds. View but an Army, at 
| the ſacking of a Town, and ſce what Obſervation, or Senſe of 
FDS 
| eries, Murders, Rapes, are the | 
Men, ſet at liberty from Puniſhment and Cenſure. 2 
not been whole Nations, and thoſe of the moſt civilized People, 
amongſt whom the expoſing their Children, and leaving them 
Vol. I. F in 
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in the Fields, to periſh by Want, or wild Beaſts, has been the 


Do they not Ml, in ſome Countries, put them into the ſame 


Graves with their Mothers, if they die in Child-birth; or diſpatch 


them, if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them to have unhappy 
*** OE Thin, at « entta Gay, Gay 
kill, or expoſe, their Parents without any Remorſe at all? In a 
Part of , 
are carried out, and laid on the Earth before they are 


among the Mengrelians, a People profeſſing 
Chriſtianity, to bury their Children alive, with- 
out Scruple. (b) There are Places, where they 
eat their own Children. (c) The Caribbees 
were wont to geld their Children, on purpoſe 
to fat and eat them. (4) And Garcilaſſo de la 
Vega tells us of a People in Peru, which were 
wont to fat and cat their Children they got on 


their Female Captives, whom they kept as Concubines, for that 


the Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought de- 


dead; and left there, expoſed to Wind and Weather, to periſh 
without Afliſtance, or Pity. (a) It is familiar 


»- 


Purpoſe; and, when they were paſt breeding, the Mothers them- | 


(e) Hiſt. des In- , 
cas,L.i.C. 12. whereby the Touompinambos believed they me- 
(f) Lery,C.16. rited Paradiſe, were Revenge, and eating 
205. dance of their Enemies. (F) They have ſb 
much as theNamefor God, no Acknowledgment of any ( 
e 


amongſt the Turks, lead Lives, which one cannot with Modeſty 


relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this Purpoſe, out of the Voy- 
ages of Baumgarten, which is a Book not every Day to be met 
wir, I ſhall ſet down at large, in the Language it is publiſhed in. 
nicum, inter arenar:m cumulos, ita, ut ex utero matris prodiit, 
nudum ſedentem. Mus et, ut didicimus, Mahomitiſtis, at cos, qui 
amentes, et ſine ratione ſunt, pro ſandtis culant et venerentur. In- 
Super et eos, qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſmmam, volunta- 
ö 


ſelves were kill d too and eaten. (e) The Virtues, 


PPP A 3 4 ee 


2 .- - 


»- 


when Faſhion has made them honourable, are committed, with- 


CEEP rr e 


| 
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deputant. Ejuſmodi ver? genus hominum libertatem quandam c- 
e 


[anfta ſumiliter babetor. His ergo lominibus, dum vitam, mag- 
nos exhibent honores ; mortuis vers, vel templa, vel monumenta ex- 
truunt ampliſſima, eoſque cuntingere ac ſepelire maxime fortune 
ducunt loco. Audroimus hec dicta et dicenda per interpretem 4 
Mucrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanfhum ilhuni, quem co loco vidimus, 
num ac integritate precipuum ; es quod, nec fa minarum unguam 
eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantummodo cſeliarum concubiter, atque 
mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, I. il. c. 1. p. 73- More of the ſame 
kind, concerning theſe precious Saints among the 7arks, may be 
ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his Letter of the 25th of January, 
1616. Where then are thoſe Innate Principles of Juſtice, Piety, 
Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity? Or, where is that univerſal Conſent, 
that aſſures us there are ſuch inbred Rules? Murders in Duels, 


out Remorſe of Conſcience : Nay, in many Places, Innocence 
in this Caſe is the greateſt Ignominy. And, it we look abroad, 
to take a View of Men, as they are, we ſhall find, that they have 
Remorſe in one Place, for doing, or omitting that, which others, 
in another Place, think they merit by. 
. 10. Hz that will carefully peruſe the Hiſto- Men have con- 
ry of Mankind, and look abroad into the ſeveral 1 
Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency ſurvey ns. 20h 
their Actions, will be able to ſatisfy himſclf, that there is ſcarce 
that Principle of Morality to be nam'd, or Rule of Virtue to be 
2 
hold Society together, which commonly too are neglected 

n 
flighted, and condemned by the general Faſhion of whole Soci- 
rr 
ing, quite oppoſue to others. 

5. 11. Heaz, perhaps, twill be objected, Whole Na- 
* Bates W 
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cal Meret known, becauſe it is broken. I grant the Objection 
Rates. good, where Men, tho' they tranſgrels, yer dif- 
— * own not the Law; where Fear of Shame, Cenſure, 
or Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome Awe it has upon them. 
But it is impoſſible, to conceive, that a whole Nation of Men 
ſhould all publicly rejed? and renounce, what every one of them, 
certainly and infallibly, knew to be a Law; for ſo they muſt, 
who have it naturally imprinted on their Minds. Tis poſſible, 
Men may ſometimes own Rules of Morality, which, in their 
private Thoughts, they do not believe to be true, only to keep 
themſelves in Reputation and Eſteem, amongſt thoſe, who are 
perſuaded of their Obligation. But tis not to be imagin'd, that 
a whole Society of Men ſhould, publicly and profeſſedly, diſ- 
own, and caſt off a Rule, which they could not, in their own 
Minds, but be infallibly certain was a Law; nor be ignorant, 
that all Men, they ſhould have to do with, knew it to be ſuch : 
And therefore, muſt every one of them apprehend from others, 
all the Contempt and Abhorrence due to one, who profeſſes 
himſelf void of Humanity; and one, who, confounding the 
known and natural Meaſures of Right and Wrong, cannot but 
be look d on, as the profels'd Enemy of their Peace and Hap- 
pincſs, Whatever Practical Principle is Innate, cannot but be 
known to every one, to be juſt and good. It is, therefore, 
little lefs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe, That whole Nations 
of Men ſhould, both in their Profeſſions and Practice, unani- 
mouſly and univerſally give the Lie to what, by the moſt in- 
vincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be True, Right, 
and Good, This is enough to ſatisfy us, That no Practical 
Rule, which is any where univerſally, and with public Appro- 
bation, or Allowance, tranſgreſſed, can be 


ſuppoſed Innate. 
- e all, in Anſwer to this Ob. 


| $ 12, Tus breatingof a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument that 
it is unknown, I grant it: But the generally allowed Breach of 
it any where, I fay, is a Proof that it is not Innate. For Ex- 
ample: Let us take any of theſe Rules, which, being the moſt 
| ebrjous Deduttions of human Reaſon, and conformable to the 

natural 
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natural Inclination of the greateſt Part / of Men, feweſt. People 
have had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt 
of. If any can be thought to be natura imprinted, none, I 
think, can have a faiger Pretence to be Innate, than this; Ps 
ſay, That this is an Innate Rule, what do you mean? Either, 
that it is an Innate Principle, which, upon all Occahons excites 
and directs the Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, 
which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there: 
fore they know and aſſent to: But in neither of theſe Senſes is 
it Innate. Firſt, That it is not a Principle, which influences 
all Mens Actions, is what I have proved, by the Examples be- 
fore cited: Nor need we ſeck ſo far as Mengrelia, or Peru, to 
find Inſtances of ſuch. as neglect, abuſe, nay, and deſtroy their 
Children; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of 
ſome ſavage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that 
it was a familiar and uncondemned Practice amongſt thi Greeks 
and Romans, to expoſe, without Pity or Remorſe, their inno- 
cent Infants. Secondly, That it is an Innate Truth, known-to 
all Men, is alſo falſe : For, Parents, preſerve your Children, is 
ſo far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; is be- 
ing a Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable of 
Truth, or Falſhood, To make it capable of being aflemed to, 
as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome fuch Propoſition as this 
it is the Duty of Parents to preſerve their Children. But what 
Duty is, cannot be underſtood, without a Law; nor a Law be 
known, or ſuppoſed, without a Law-maker, or without Reward 
and Puniſhment: So that it is impoſſible that this, or any o- 
ther Practical Principle, ſhould be Tnnate ; 7. e. be imprinted on 
the Mind, as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the {dear of God, of 
Law, of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, Innate: | 
For that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the Breach of 
this Rule; and conſequently, that it has not the Force of = Law, 
in Countries, where the generally allow'd Practice runs counter 
to it, is in itlelf evident. But theſe Ideas (which muſt be all 
of them Innate, if any Thing as a Duty be ſo) arc ſo far 
* 


0 
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much leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found 
clear and diſtin: And that one of them, which of all others 
ſeems moſt likely to be Innate, is not ſo, (I mean the Idea of 
God) I think, in the next Chapter, will appear very evident, to 
any conſidering Man. 

F. 13. Fon what has been ſaid, I think, we may ſafely con- 
clude, That, whatever Praffical Ride is, in any Place, generally, 
and with Mlowance broken, cannot be ſuppoſed Innate ; it being 


impoſlible that Men ſhould, without Shame or Fear, confident- 


ly and ferenely break a Rule, which they could not but evi- 
dently know, that God had ſet up, and would certainly puniſh 
the Breach of (which they muſt, if it were Innate) to a degree, 
to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. Without 
ſuch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be certain that 
any thing is his Duty. Ignorance, or Doubt of the Law ; 
Hopes to eſcape the Knowledge, or Power of the Law-maker, 
or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent Appetite : 
But let any one fee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and, with 
the Tranſgreſſion, a Fire ready to puniſh it; a Pleaſure tempt- 
ing, and the Hand of the Almighty viſibly held up, and pre- 
pared to take Vengeance, (for this muſt be the Caſe, where 
any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and then tell me, whe- 
ter it be poſſible for People, with ſuch a Proſpect, ſuch a cer- 
tain Knowlgdge as this, wantonly, and without Scruple, to 
offend againſt a Law, which they carry about them in inde- 
ble Characters, and that ſtares them in the Face, whilſt they 
are breaking it? Whether Men, at the ſame time that they fcel 
in themſelves the imprinted Edits of an Omnipotent Law- 
maker, can, with Aſſurance and Gaiety, flight and trample un- 
der foot his moſt ſacred Injunftions? And laſtly, Whether it 
be poſſible, that, whilſt a Man thus openly bids defiance to 
this Innate Law, and ſupreme 
yea, even the Governors and Rulers of the People, full of the 
ſame Senſe, both of the Law and Law-maker, ſhould ſilently con- 
on it? Principles of Actions, indeed, there are lodged in Mens 
Appetites, but theſe are ſo far from being Innate, moral Prin- 
ciples, 


Law-giver, all the By-ſtanders, 


| fake the Truth, who, running into the contrary Extremes, either 
affirm an Innate Law, or deny that there is a Law, knowable 
by the Light of Nature, i. e. without the Help of poſitive Re- 
velation. 
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ciples, that, if they were left to their full Swing, they would 
carry Men to the over-turning of all Morality. Moral Laws 
are ſet as a Curb and Reſtraint to theſe exorbitant Deſires, 
which they cannot be, but by Rewards and Puniſhments, that 


will over-balance the Satisfaction, any one ſhall propoſe to him- 


ſelf, in the Breach of the Law. If, therefore, any thing be 
imprinted on the Mind of all Men, as a Law, all Men muſt 
have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that certain and 
unavoidable Puniſhment will attend the Breach of it: For, if 
Men can be ignorant, or doubful, of what is Innate, Innate 

are inſiſted on, and urged, to no Purpoſe. Truth 
and Cercainty (the tings pretended) are not at all ſecured by 
them; but Men arc in the ſame uncertain, floating Eſtate 
with, as without them. An evident, undubitable Knowledge 
of unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough to make the Tranſ- 
greſſion very uneligible, muit accompany an Innate Law; un- 
leſs, with an lumate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſpel 
too. I would not here be miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an 
Innate Law, I thought there were none but poſitive Laws. There 
is a great deal of Difference between an Innate Law, and a 
Law of Nature ; between ſomething imprinted on our Minds 
of, may attain to the Knowledge of, by the Uſe and due Appli- 
cation of our natural Faculties. And I think they equally for- 


$. 14. Taz Difference there is amongſt Men, Tin whe 
in their Practical Principles, is ſo evident, that, I 4 
think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will 
be impoſlible to find any Innate, moral Rules, 
by this Mark of general Aſſent: And tis enough 
to make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition of ſuch Innate Prin- 
ciples, is but an Opinion, taken up at pleaſure; fince thoſe, 


who talk ſo confidently of them, are fo ſparing to tell us which 


wha 
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ho lay fireſs upon this Opinion : And it gives occaſion to diſ- 
truſt, either their Knowledge, or Charity, who declaring, That 
God has imprinted on the Minds of Men, the Foundations of 
«ble to the Information of their Neighbours, or the Quiet of 
Mankind, as not to point out to them which they are, in the 
any ſuch Innate Principles, there would be no need to teach 
Minds, they would eafily be able to diſtinguiſh them from other 
Troths, that they afterwards learned and deduced from them ; 
und there would be nothing more eaſy, than to know what, and 
how many they were. There could be no more doubt about 
their Number, than there is about the Number of our Fingers; 
and tis like then, every Syſtem would be ready to give them us 
by Tale. But fince no body, that I know, has ventured yet 
to give a Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe, who 
doubt of the Innate Priciples; fince even they, who require 
Men to believe, that there are ſuch Innate Propoſitions, do not 
tell us what they arc. *Tis eaſy to foreſee, that if different Men, 
of different Sets, ſhould go about to give us a Liſt of thoſe 
Innate, Practical Principles, they would ſet down only ſuch as 
fuited their diſtinct Hypotheſis, and were fit to ſupport the Doc- 
tines of their particular Schools, or Churches: A plain Evidence, 
that there are no fuch Innate Truths. Nay, a great Part of 
Men are fo far from finding any fuch Inmate moral Principles 
in themſelves, that, by denying Freedom to Mankind, and there- 
by making Men no other than bare Machines, they take a- 
way not only Innate, but all moral Rules whatſoever, and leave 
not a Poſlibility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot con- 
ccive, how any thing can be capable of a Law, that is not 2 
free Agent: And, upon that Ground, they muſt neceſfarily 
reject all Principles of Virtue, who cannot put Morality and Me- 
1 1 which are not very eaſy to be reconciled, or 


made conſiſtent. 


Lerd Herber: . 15. Wu 1 had writ this, being informed 
Innate Prin. that my Lord Herbert bad, in his Books de Ve- 
ritate, 


i ! 
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ritate, aſſigned theſe Innate Principles, I pre- examin= 
Geody confated him, boping to fin, in a Man ** 


o ſo great Parts, ſomething that might ſatisfy. me in this Point, 
FIT and 00.66 ip In his Chapter, d. byſtindu 


atural;, P. 76. edit. 1656. 1 met with theſe fox Marks of his 
* 1. Pricritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Uni- 
verſalitas. 4. Certituda. 5. Neceſſitas, i. e. as he explains it, 
n 6. Modus cumſarmiatiumis, 
& e. Mnſarr, nulla inter paſita mora. And at the laner End of 
his little Treatiſe, De Religione Laici, he ſays this, of theſe Innate | 
Principles: Ades ut non uniuſcujufvis Religionis confinio artien- 
tur, que ubique vigent veritater. Sunt enim in ipſ4 mente c- 
tus deſcriptæ, mdliſque traditionibus, ſwe ſcriptis, ſve non ſcrip 
is, cba, P 3. And, Veritates naſira Cathalics, que, tanguam 
ia Dei effata, in foro interiori deſeripts. Thus having giv- 

en the Marks of the Innate Principles, or Common Not- 
ons, and aſſerted their being imprinted on the. Minds of Men, 
by the Hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them down; and 
are theſe : 1. Efſe aliquod Jupremum men. 2 — 
debere. 3. Virtutem, cram ſictute cu im efſe ru- 
tionem cultus divini. 4. 'Refapiſcendum eſſe a'peecatis. 5. Duri 
premium, vel pœnam, poſi hanc vitam tranſuftin. Tho I al- 
low theſe to be clear Truths, and fuch as, if rightly 
a rational Creature can hardly avoid giving hn Aﬀent to; yet I 


think he is far from proving them Innate Impreſſions, in foro 
interiors deſeripte. For 1 mult take leave to'obſerve, = 


. 16. Firſt, T nar theſe five Propofitions are either not all, 
— thoſe common Notions; writ on our Minds 


by the Finger of God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at 


all to be ſo written : : Since there are other Propoſitions, which, 
even by his own Rules, have as juſt a Pretence to ſuch an O- 
riginal, and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as 
at leaſt, ſome of theſe five he .cnumerates, viz. Do, as thus 
wouldft be done wnto Dr 
when well Confidered. 

$- 17. Secondly, Tar all his Marks are not to be found in 
Ve © TRIER, vis his firſt, ſecond, and third 

Vor. I. Marks, 


— Priniphs. "1 


cond, third, fourth, and fixth Marks, agree but Wl to his third, | 


fourth, and fifth Propoſitions. For, beſides that we are affur- 
ed from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who 
doubt, or diſbelieve ſome, or all of them; I cannot ſee how 
the third, viz. That Virtue, join'd with Piety, is the beſt Worſhip 
'of God, can be an Innate Principle, when the Name, or Sound, 
Virtue, is fo hard to be underſtood; liable to ſo much Uncer- 
tainty in its Signification ; and the Thing it ſtands for, ſo much 
contended about, and difficult to be known. And therefore, 


this can be but a very uncertain Rule of Human Practice, and 


ſerve but very little to the Conduct of our Lives, and is therefore, 
very unfit to be aſſigned as an Innate Practical Principle. 

. 18. Fos let as conſider this Propoſition, as to its Meaning, 
(Tor i is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the Prin- 


be commands ; 


And I think 


* „ 


2 wwe. 


doing of what he ki 
. In Jo= 


WC many, Which have as good a Title as this, 


- . 
. » q 


. | any Rule, or Principle of his Agens, as he was 


r 


_ received by, thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have been taught, what 
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choꝰ we want it ourſelves; but, on the contrary, relicve and ſup- 
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to be received for ſuch, which no body yet ever put into that 


Rank of Innate Principles. 

5 19. Non is the fourth Propoſition (viz. Men muft repent of 
their Sins) much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions are, 
that are meant by Sins, be ſet down. For the Word Peccata, 
or Sns, being put, as it uſually is, to ſignify in general, ill AQi- 
ons, that will draw Puniſhment upon the Doers; what great Prin. 
ciple of Morality can that be, to tell us, we ſhould be ſorry, and 
ceaſe todo that which will bring miſchicf upon us, without know- 
ing what thoſe particular Actions are, that will do ſo? Indeed, 
this is a very true Propofition, and fit to be inculcated on, and 


Actions in all kinds are Sins: But neither this, nor the former, 
can be imagined to be Innate Principles; nor to be of any Ule, 
if they were Innate ; unleſs the particular Meaſures and Bounds 
of all Virtues and Vices, were engraven in Mens Minds, and 


were Innate Principles alſo, which, I think, is very much to be 


doubted. And, therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, 
that God ſhould engrave Principles in Mens Minds, in Words of 
uncertain Signification, ſuch as Virtues and Sins, which, amongſt 
different Men, ſtand for different Things: Nay, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be in Words at all; which being, in moſt of theſe 
Principles, very general Names, cannot be underſtood, but by 
the practical Inſtances, the Meaſures muſt be taken from the 
Knowledge of the Actions themſelves, and the Rules of them, 
abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the Knowledge of 
Names; which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſoe- 
ver he chance to learn, whether Engliſh, or Japaneſe, or if he 
ſhould learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the 
uſe of Words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and deaf Men. 
When it ſhall be made out, that Men, ignorant of Words, or un- 
taught by the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, know that it 
is part of the Worſhip of God, Not to kill another Man ; Not to 
know more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; Not 
to expoſe their Children; Not to take from another what is his, 


ply 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ply his Wants; and, whenever we have done the contrary, we 
ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do fo no more: When, 
Tay, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know, and allow all 
theſe, and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come under 
theſetwogeneral Words, made uſe of above, viz. Virtutes and Pec. 
cata, Virtues and Sins, there will be more reaſon for admitting 
theſe, and the like, for common Notions, and Practical Principles. 
Yet, after all, univerſal Conſent (were there any in moral Prin- 
Ciples) to Truths, the Knowledge whereof may be attained o- 
therwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be Innate ; which is all I 
contend for. | 
Ohz. Innate 5. 20. Wind of eatarummitn. 
Principles may do offer that very ready, but not very material 
be corrupted, Anſwer, (viz.) That the mate Principles of 
anſwered. Morality, may, by Education, and Cuſtom, and 
the general Opinion of thoſe, amongſt whom we converſe, be 
darkned, and, at laſt, quite worn out of the Minds of Men. Which 
Aſſertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the Argument of 
univerſal Conſent, by which this Opinion of Innate Principles is 
endeavoured to be proved; unleſs thoſe Men will think it reaſon. 
able, that their private Perſuaſions, or that of their Party, ſhould 
paſs for univerſal Conſent; a Thing not unfrequently done, 
when Men, prefuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right 
Reaſon, caſt by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, 
as not worthy the reckoning. And then their Argument ſtands 
thus : The Principles, which all Mankind allow for true, are In- 
nate ; thoſe, that Menof right Reaſon admit, are the Principles al- 
lowed by all Mankind: We, and thoſe of our ownMind, are Men 
of Reaſon; therefore, we agreeing, our Principles are Innate : 


Which is a very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort Cut to Infal- 


libility. For, otherwiſe, it will be very hard to underſtand, how 
there be ſome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge, and a- 
greein; and yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which are not, 
by depraved Cuſtom, and ill Education, blotted out of che Minds of 
many Men ; which is to ſay, 'That all Men admit, but yet many 
Men dodeny and diſſent from them. And, indeed, the Suppoſition 
of ſuch firſt Principles will ſerve us to very little Purpoſe; har 
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ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, if hey may, by 
any Human Power, ſuch as is the Will of our T 
onsof ourCompanions,be altered, or loſt in us: And,notwithitand- 
ing all this Boaſt of firſt Principles, and Innate Light, we ſhall 
be as much in the Dark, and Uncertainty, as if there were no 
ſuch thing at all; it being all one, to have no Rule, and one that 
will warp any way; or amongſt various and contrary Rules, 
not to know which is the right. But, concerning Innate Prin- 
ciples, I deſire theſe Men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, 
by Education and Cuſtom, be blurr'd and blotted out: If they 
cannot, we muſt find them in all Mankind alike, and they mult 


be clear in every body: And if they may ſuffer Variation, from 


attentions Notion, we ant en nd Gem clone wh8 ma 
neareſt the Fountain, in Children, and Illiterate 
People, who have roccived laſt Impreſſin from foreign Opini 
ful cine wit .f 
vation. 
. 21. I SASIIx grant, that there are great Contrary Prin- 
Numbers of Cpinions, which, by Men of diffe- oper ihe 
rent Countries, Educations and Tempers, are 
reccved and endrac, as ff and nquetinale Principle 
ny wheres, both for their Abſurdity, as well as Oppoſition one 
to another, it is impoſſible ſhauld be true. But yet all thoſe Pro- 
politions, how remote ſoever from Reaſon, are fo ſacred, fome- 
ubere or other, that Men, even of good Underſtanding in other 
Matters, will ſooner part with their Lives, and whatever ts dear- 
eſt to them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others to queſti- 
on, the Truth of them. 

5 22. Tas, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is She Bin aces. 
chat which every Day's Experience confirms; w come by 
and will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if e. 
we conſider the Ways and Steps, by which it is brought about; 
and how really it may come to paſs, that DetFrines, that have 
been derived from no better Original, than the Superſtition of a 


Nurſe, or the Authority of an old Woman, may, by Length of 
Ln > Au ad 
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ciples in Religion, or Morality. For ſuch, who are careful (as 
they calledit) to principle Children well, (and few there be, who 
have not a Set of thoſe Principles for them, which they believe 
in inflil into the unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtand- 
ing, (for white Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Doctrines, 
they would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught 
them, as ſoon as they have any Apprehenſion, and till, as they 
grow up, confirmed to them, either by the open Profeſſion, or 
tacit Conſent, of all they have todo with; or, at leaſt, by thoſe, 
who ncver fuller thoſe Propoliticns to be ctherwile mentioned, 
but as the Baſis and Foundation, on which they build their Reli- 
gion, or Manners, come, by theſe Means, to have the Reputati- 
on of Unqueſtionable, Self · evident, and Innate Truths. 

$. 23- To which we may add, That when Men, fo inſtructed, 
are grown up, and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot find 
taught them, before their Memory began to keep a Regiſter of 
their Actions, or date the Time, when any new Thing appeared 
to them; and therefore, make no Scruple to conclude, That theſe 
Propoſitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find in themſelves no 
Original, were certainly the Impreſs of God and Nature upon their 
Minds, and not taught them by any one elſe. Theſe they enter- 
tain, and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with Veneration; 
not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, where they are 
—_ 1 — — — 

no — Reſpect, 
think it is natural. * 1 


$ 24. Tals will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidably 


to come to paſs, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and the 
Conſtitution of Human Affairs; wherein moſt Men cant live, 


without employing their Time in the daily Labours of their Callings ; 
mor be at quict in their Minds, without ſome Foundation, or Princi- 
ples, to reft their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one ſo float- 
ing, and ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, who hath not ſome re- 
verenced Propoſitions, which are to him the Principles, on which 
he bottoms his Reaſoning; and by which he judgeth of Truth 


and 
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wonder, 
— inn in the 
in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould 
not ſeri- 


Opinions? Andhe 
will be much 
more afraid to queſtion 
thoſe 


_ Abſurdities and 
Errors, 
became zealous Votaries to Bulls and 
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ratical P 
rinciples, 5 


e 
rong; which wanting 
2 — there are few to be found, 
notexpoſed Ignorance, Lazineſs, Education, — 
cipitancy, to take them upon Truſt. — 
N the Caſe of all Children and young 
a — cn — 
G rr — 
to, it is no 
neceſſary Af- 


CN RN OE ES 
phys = — = dr 
almoſt, — — 


and 
and Actions, and endure to bring, upon himſelf, the Shame 


of haring been a long time wholly Miſtake 
e voy an 5 
ich is 


every where 
prepared forthoſe, who dare venture to diſſent from 


the received Opinions Country, or Party? And where 
of their 
. 
tonicet wich, whe 0 
oes, in the leaſt, ſcruple any of the 
common 


Principles, when he 
* ſhall think them, 
. as moſt 
org up by ren 
2 other Opinions. — ed 
1 ſinds * earlieſt of all his own 
Thoughts, reverenced by others? 


4. Iris caly to imagine, how, by theſe means, it 
comes to 


worlhip the Idols, that have been ſet up in their 


Minds; Notions 
grow fond of the 
quainted with there; ſtamp the Character: 
Divinity 1p 


boon and contend 
too, 
9 


Faculties of the Soul, which are almoſt 
conſtantly, 
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cantons, $0) notaluays waily; nar wiſely employ'd, would 
not know how to move, for want n 
| in moſt Men; who, through Lazineſs, or Avocation, 

9 or true Helps, or for other Cauſes, 
cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, and trace 
Truth to its Fountain and Original; tis natural for them, and al- 
moſt unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed Principles; 
which being reputed, and preſumed, to be the evident Proofs of 
other things, are thought not to need any other Proof them- 
ſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into his Mind, and 
entertain them there, with the Reverence uſually paid to Prin- 
ciples, never venturing to cxamine them, but accuſtoming him- 
{elf to believe them, becauſe they are to be believed, may take 
up from his Education, and the Faſhions of his Country, any 
Abſurdity for Innate Principles; and, by longporing on the ſame 
Ohject, ſo dim his Sight, as to take Monſters, lodged in his own 
Drain, — „ü 


his Hands. 
8 NI in the Variety of 
oppoſite Principles, held and contended for, by 

al fors and dens of Mem: And he, that ſhall deny this to be 
the Method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the Aſſurance they 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will, per- 
haps, find it a hard matter, any other way, to account for the 
contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently aſſert- 
ed, and which great Numbers are ready, at any time, to ſeal with 
their Blood. And, indeed, if it be the Privilege of Innate Prin- 
ciples, to be received upon their own Authority, without Ex- 
amination, I know not what may not be believed, or how any 
one's Principles can be queſtioned. If they may, and ought to 
be examined, and tricd, I deſire to know how firſt and Innate 
Principles can be tried; or, at leaſt, ii isreaſonable to demand the 
may bediſtinguiſhed from others; that ſo, amidfi the great Variety 
& Facade, 1 may be kept from Miſtakes, in ſo material a 


Point 


0 I Cnr 
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Children, we ſhall have little Reaſon to tünk, 4 longing 
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Point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be ready to embrace ſuch 
welcome, and uſeful Propoſitions z and, till then, I may, with 
Modeſty, doubt; ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, which is the on- 
ly one produced, will ſcarce prove a ſufficient Mark to direct my 
Choice, and aſſure me of any Innate Principles. From what 
has been ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, that there are no Prattical | 


CH AP. IV, 


Other Conſiderations concerning Innate Principles, 
both Speculative and Praftical. 


that there are Innate Principles, Ianate, wnlzſs 
not taken them together in groſs, _ — 
but conſidered ſeparately the Parts, out of RY 
have been ſo forward to believe they were Innate: Since, if the 
Leas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it was impoſſible 
that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be Innate, or 
our Knowledge of them be born with us. For, if the Ideas be 
not Innate, there was a Time, when the Mind was without thoſe 


Principles; and then, they will not be Innate, but be derived from 


ſome other Original. For, where the Ideas themſelves are not, 


Knowledge, no Aſſent, no Mental, or Verbal, 


$- 2. Ir we will attentively conſider new-born Ideas,e/pecially 


that they bring many Ideas into the World with gn, wh Cite 
them. For, bating, perhaps, ſome faint Ideas of 1 
Hunger, and Thirſt, and Warmth, and ſome Pains, which they 
may have felt in the Womb, there is not the leaſt Appear- 
ance of any ſettled [deas at all in them; eſpecially of Ideas, an- 
2 the Terms, which make up thoſe univerſal Propoſitions, that 
eſteemed Innate Principles. One may perceive how, by 

= Degrees, 
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they get no more, nor no other, than what Experience, and the 
- Obſervation of Things, that come in their Way, furniſh them 
with; which might be enough to ſatisfy us, that they are not 
Original Characters, ſtamped on the Mind. 

$ 3- IT is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and net to be, is 
certainly (if there be any fuch) an Innate Principle. But can 
any one think, or will any one ſay, that Impoſſibility and Identity, 
| are two Innate Ideas? Are they ſuch as all Mankind have, and 
bring into the World with them? And are they thoſe, that are the 
firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acquired ones? If they are 
Innate, they muſt needs be fo. Hath'a Child an idea of Inpoſ- 
ſibility and Identity, before it has of White or Black, Sweet or 
Bitter? And is it from the Knowledge of this Principle, that it 
concludes, that Wormwood, rubbed on the Nipple, hath not the 
ſame Taſte, that it uſed to receive from thence? Is it the actual 


Knowledge of, Enpoſfibile eſt idem efſe, et not eſſe, that makes 


a Child diſtinguiſh between its Mother and a Stranger; or that 
makes it fond of the one, and fiy the other? Or does the 
Mind idſelf, and its Aﬀent, by ideas, that it never yet 
had? Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, 
which it never yet knew, or underſtood? The Names Inpoſſibility 


born with us, that I think it requires great Care and Attention, to 
form them right in our Underſtandings. They are ſo far from 
being brought into the World with us, ſo remote from the 
Thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that, I believe, upon Ex- 
amination, it will be found, that many grown Men want them. 
Identity, and 

Idea, Inne. ® native Impreſſion, and, conſequently, ſo clear 
and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it, 
even from our Cradles; I would gladly be reſolved, by one of ſe- 
ven, or ſeventy Years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature 


conſiſting of Soul and Body, be the ſame Man, when his Body is 
hanged? Whether Exphoriur and Pathagerar, having had the 
Soul, were the ſame Man, though they lived ſeveral Ages 
alunder? Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the fame Soul, 
| Were 


and Identity, tand for two Lear, fo far from being Innate, or 


„ 4 Ir Wdentity (to inſtance in that alone) be 
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were not the ſame with both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it 
will appear, that our idea of Samencſs is nt fo ſettled and clear, 
as to deſerve to be thought nate in us. For, if thoſe Innate 
Leas are not clear and diſtinct, ſo as to be univerſally known, 
and naturally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal 
and undoubted Truths; but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of 
perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's Idea of Iden · 
tity will not be the ſame that and thouſands others 
of his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the true? Which 
Innate? Or are there two different Ideas of identity, both Innate? 

$. 5. Nox let any one think, that the Queſtions, I have here 
propoſed, about the Identity of Man, are bare, empty Specula- 
tions; which, if they were, would be enough to ſhew, that there 
was, in the Underſtandings of Men, =o mate Idea of Identity. 
He that ſhall, with a little Attention, reflect on the Reſurrection, 
and conſider, that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, at the 


' Laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy, or miſerable, in 


the other, who did well, or ill, in this Life; will find it, perhaps, 
not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, what makes the ſame Man, or 
wherein Identity conſiſts: And will not be forward to think he, 
2 ———— a clear 
Lea of it. 
9. 6. Lar us examine that Principle of Ma- 
thematics, viz. That the Whole is bigger than a .. oo 
Part. This, I take it, is reckoned amongſt In- Ide 
nate Principles. I am ſure it has as good a Title as any to be 
thought ſo; which, yet, no body can think it to be, when he con- 
ſiders the Ideas it comprehends in it, #hole and Part, are perfect- 
ly relative: But the poſitive d-as,to which they properly and im- 
mediately belong, are Facenſion and Number, of which, alone, 
Whole and Part are Relations. So that, if Mule and Part are In- 
nate Ideas, Extenſion and Number muſt be fo too; it being im- 
poſlible to have an Idea of a Relation, without having any at all of 
the Thing, to which it belongs, and in which it is founded. Now, 
whether the Minds of Men have naturally imprinted on them the 
1deas of Extenſion and Number, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, 


who are the Patrons of Innate Principles. 


97. Taar 
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; of g. 7. Tnar God is to be worſhipped, is, with- 
= out doubt, as great a Truth as any can enter in- 
9 to the Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt Place 
amongſt all Practical Principles; but yet it can, by no means, 
be thought Innate, unleſs the Ideas of God, and Worſhip are In- 
nate. That the idea, the Term Worſhip ſtands for, is not in the 


Underſtanding of Children, and a Character ſtamped on the 


Mind, in its firſt Original, I think, will be cafily granted by any 
one, that conſiders how few there be amongſt grown Men, who 
have a clear and diſtin Notion of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there can- 
not be any thing more ridiculous, than to ſay, that Children have 
this Practical Principle Innate, That God is to be IWorſhipped; 
and yet, that they know not what that Worſhip of God is, which 
, their Duty. But to paſs by this: 7 
* 9. 8. Ir any lea can be imagined mate, the 
* f Ged not Lea of God may, of all others, for many Rea- 
uns, be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, 
how there ſhould be Innate moral Principles, without an Innate 
Aka of a Deity: Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it is im- 
Poſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an Obligation to obſerve 
and left branded upon the Records of Hiſtory, hath not Navi- 
hee, Fa, Nations,as he Bay of Suldania (o) in n () 


©) Martiiers amongſt whom there was to be found no No- 


2 van of & God, no Religion? Nicholaus det 
2 n Tec ha, in literis ex Paraquaria, de Caniguarum 


.  Comverſuone, has theſe Words: (4) Reperi cam 
triplex de rebus minis animam ſugnificet, nulla ſacra habet, nulla 
Indicis Caaigu- 72a. Theſe are Inſtances of Nations, where 


* 78. uncultivated Nature has been left to itſelf, wich- 


| of Arts and Sciences. But there are others to be found, who 
have enjoy'd theſe, in a very great Meaſure; who, yet, for want 
of 2 due Application of their Thoughts this way, want the Idea 


P 
0) Þ. de Le in Boranday (c), and the Caribbee Iſlands, G. 


and 


hither (e), who gives no better Account of the 
Chineſes themſelves (7). And, if we will not 


commonly uſed to prove 
ſent: To which our Author + anfwvers; 4 think tha * bis Third 


ly diſbelieved, 
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and Knowledge of God. *T'will, I doubt not, be a Surprize to 


others, as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this Number. 


But, for this, let them conſult the King of France's late Envoy 


r 


believe La Laubere, the Miſſionaries of China, 
aſts of the Chineſes, do all, to a Man, agree, and 


or Learned, keeping to the old Religion of Chi- 
na, and the ruling Party there, are all of them 


Atheiſts. ['Vid. Navarette, in the Collection of 


Voyages, Vol. I. and Hiſtoria cultus Sinenſium.) And, perhaps, 
if we ſhould, with Attention, mind the Lives and Diſcourſes of 
People, not ſo far off, we ſhould have too much Reaſon to fear, 
that many, in more civilized Countries, have no very ſtrong and 
clear Impreſſions of aDeity upon their Minds; and that theCom- 
ſon. And, tho? only ſome profligate Wretches own it too 


| barefacedly now; yet, perhaps, we ſhould hear more, than we 


do of it, from others, did not the Fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, 


or their Neighbour's Cenſure, tie up Peoples Tongues: Which, 


were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment, or Shame, taken away, 
P OL TEND 
| OT 


2) On this Reaſoning ofthe Autor againſt Innate Ideas, 
es becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an = 


the Being of a God, viz. 


the Univerſal Conſent of as to the Bei 
of a God, amounts to thus much, That the vaſt 
| . 2 

World, attually believed a God; 7 1 
re ſe 09, he cs er eagle Bo 
2 hoe, the Belief 


Number 


thole, that — 
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$ 9. Bur had all Mankind, every where, a Netion of a Cod, 
(whereof, yet, Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would not from 
thence follow, that the Zea of Him was Inte. For, tho? no 
Nation were to be found without a Name, and ſome few dark 
Notions of Him; yet that would not prove them to be natural 
Impreffions on the Mind,no more than theNames of Fire,or the 
Sun, Heat, or Number, do prove the {dcas they ſtand for, to be 
Innate: Becauſe the Names of thoſe Things, and the Leas of 
them, are ſo univerſally received and known amongſt Mankind. 
Nor, on the contrary, is the Want of ſuch a Name, or the Ab. 
_ fence of ſuch a Notion, out of Mens Minds, any Argument a- 

gainſt 


Tunis is all che Univerſa/Conſent, which Truth, or Matter of Fact, 
will allow; and, therefore, all that can be made uſe of, to prove a God. 
But, if any ene would extend it farther, r for 
God: If this Univerſality ſhould be in a ſtrict Senſe, not for 
much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of every one, even to 
a Man, in all Ages and Countries; this would make it either no Ar- 

uſclels and unneceſſary one. For, if any one 


j © God, fuck 7 Univerſality of Conſent is deſtroy'd ; 


does deny a ( what need of Arguments to con 
I vors crave Leave to aſk Lordſhip, Were there ever in 
Atheiſts, or no? If there were not, what need is there 


Being of a God, when no 


body que. 
* 


Lordſhip, leaves it in its full Force; 
and I have not ſaĩdone Word, that does, in the leaſt, invalidate this Ar- 
for a God. The Argument I was upon there, was to ſhew, 

that the Idea of God was not Innate; and to my Purpoſe it was ſuf- 

ficient, if there were but a leſs Number found in the World, who 
had no [dee of God, than your ipwill allow, there have been, 
of profeſſed Atheiſts; for whatſoever is muſt be Univerſal in 
the ſtricteſt Senſe. One is a ſufficient Proof againſt 
that all, that I faid, and which was 


all that build on 
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—— 
gainſtthe Being _ 1 * 
kind had neither a Notion of any ſuch thing, nor a Name for it; 
or be any Shew of Argument to prove, that there are no diſtint 
and various Species of Angels, or intelligem Beings above us, be- 
cauſe we have no eas of ſuchdiſtint̃t Species, or Names for them: 
For Men, being furniſhed with Words, by the common Language 
of their ownCountries, can ſcarce avoid having ſome kind of Ideas 
of thoſe things, whoſe Names, thoſe, they converſe with, have oc- 
caſion frequentlyto mention to them. And, if it carry with it the 


Your Lordſhip, therefore, might, without any Prejudice to thoſe De- 
clarations of Good-will and Favour you have, for the Author of the 


of thoſe Authors I have 
ſen ; I will crave leave to 


ll of Sula had nod: Ba 
224 os 
vine of the Church of , now living, and admit of his Teſti 
mony, in confirmation Thamas Roe s. This worthy Gentle- 

man, a the Relation of —ͤ—„— printed but two Years 


ſince, 
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if Apprehenſion and Concernment accompany it; if the Fear of 
abſolute and irreſiſtible Power ſet it on upon the Mind; the Idea 
is likdyto fink the deeper, and ſpread the farther; eſpecially, if it 
be ſuch an idea, as is agreeable to the common Light of Rea- 
fon, and naturally deducible from every part of our Knowledge, 
as chat of a God is. For the viſible Marks of extraordinary Wil- 
dom and Power appear ſo plainly, in all the Works of the Crea - 
| tion, that a rational Creature, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on 
them, cannot miſs the Diſcovery of a Deity. And the Influence, 
that the Diſcovery of ſuch a Being muſt neceſſarily have on the 
Minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, and car- 


„M Oving- fince, ſpeaking of the ſame 
wan, Þ. 489. 7h Prih nd Temple, an 
Kae 1 


ö ed ay ThE the 4 1 tem, make them nf 
to be « Stnderd or th See think, may paſs 
till ſomebody be „ 


of Mankind. All the Uſe, I have made of them, 
there were Men in the World, that had no Innate 


near doin for 
—————— — — bed 


What elſe do theſe — fy? * el 
— 22 - feb of Soldania, &c. 


if any of them were called Peter, OE Dania det 
were Men: However, Courvee, Wewena, and 


. 


Liza of a God. But, 


would hardly paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip. 


here, may be a Motive to you to conſider, That, what you have laid 
| 3 concerning the general Nature of Man, as a rea Being, 
K os natiien, fre the 
ing of pc you yourſelf own, that there may be 
there is a commen Nature, with « particular Snbſifience, pro 
Per io each of them; wherein you are ſo little able to know, — 
the Ranks, or Sorts, K 
ings, and which he hath — thee you 
are in doubt, whether they oug * 3 Mankind, or uo. 


richly provided for their Con- 


e be en. | 
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ries ſuch a Weight of Thought and Communication with it, thatir 
ſcems ſtranger to me, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould be, any 
where, found ſo brutiſh, as to want the Notion of a God; than 
that they ſhould be without any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. 

{. 10. Tux Name of God being once mentioned, in any part 
of the World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible 
Being, the Suitableneſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of 
common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 
tion it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and conti- 
nue it down to all Generations; tho?, yet, the general Recep- 
tion of this Name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady Notions, 
conveyed thereby, to the unthinking Part of Mankind, prove not 
the Idea to be Innate; but only that they, who made the Dil- 


covery, had made a right Uſe of their Reaſon, thought mature- 


y of the Cauſes of Things, and traced them to their 


fo important a Notion, it could not eaſily be laſt again. 

C 11. Tus is all could be inferr'd from the Notion of a 
GOD, were it to be found univerſally, in all the Tribes of 
Mankind, and generally acknowledged, by Men grown to Ma- 
turity, in all Countries. For the Generality of the acknowledg- 
ing of a God, as 1 imagine, is extended no farther than that; 
which, if it be ſufficient to prove the Idea of God Innate, will as 
well prove the Idea of Fire Innate : Since, I think, it may tru- | 
ly be ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the World, who has a 
Notion of a God, who has not allo the idea of Fire. I doubt 
not, but if a Colony of young Children ſhould be placed in an 
Iſland, where no Fire was, they would certainly neither have 
any Notion of ſuch a Thing, nor Name for it; how 
ben k ware ed and hnows in all the Wanki taliive: 
And, perhaps too, their Apprehenſions would be as far remov- 
ed from any Name, or Notion of a God, *till ſome one amongſt 
them had employed his Thoughts, to enquire into the Conſtitu- 
tion and Cauſes of Things, which would eaſũy lead him to the 
Notion of a God: Which, having once taught to others, Reaſon, 
and the natural Propenſity of their own Thoughts, would after- 
wards propagate, and continue amongſt them. 

Vol. I. 1 $. 12. Invzzd 
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able to $. 12. InvzeD it is urged, that it is ſuitable to 
tze Goodneſs of God, to imprint, upon the Minds 
of Men, Charad#ers, and Notions of Himſelf, and 
not to leave them in the Dark, and Doubt, in 
7e- fo grand a Concernment; and alſo, by that 
—_— means, to ſecure to Himſelf the Homage and 
him, anſwered. Veneration due from fo intelligent a Creature 
as Man; andtherefore He has done it. 
Tuts Argument, if it be of any force, will prove much more 
than thoſe, who ule it in this Caſe, expect from it. For, if we 
may conclude, that God hath done for Men, all that Men ſhall 
judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is ſuitable to His Goodneſs ſo to 
do; it will prove, not only that God has imprinted on the Minds 
of Men, an idea of Himſelf, but that He hath plainly ſtamped 
there, in fair Characters, all that Men ought to know, or believe 
of Him, all that they ought to do, in obedience to His Will; 
and that He hath given them a Will, and Affections conformable 
to it. This, no doubt, every one will think it better for Men, 
than that they ſhould, in the Dark, grope after Knowledge, as 
St. Paid tells us, all Nations did after God, Are xvii. 27. than 
Appetites croſs their Duty. The Romaniſts ſay, Tis belt for Men, 
and ſo, ſuitable to the Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be 
an infallible Judge of Controverſies on Earth; and therefore there 
is one. And I, by the fame Reaſon, fay, Tis better for Men, 
chat every Man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to 
conſider, whether, by the force of this Argument, they ſhall 
think, that every Man is fo. I think it a very good Argument, 
to fay, the infinitely wiſe God hath made it fo: And therefore 
it is beſt. But it ſeems to me à little too much Confidence of our 
ows Wiſdom, to ſay, I think it beſt, and therefore God hath made 
it fo. And, in the Matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue 
from ſuch a Topic, that God hath done ſo, when certain Ex- 
pericnce ſhews us that He hath not. But the Goodneſs of God 
fions of Knowledge, or ideas ſtamped on the Mind: Since He 


Kd 
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the ſufficient Diſcovery of all things, requiſite to the Fad of 
ſuch a Being. And I doubt not but to ſhew, that 4 Man, by 
the right Uſe of his natural Abilitics, may, without any Innate 
Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and other things that 
concern him. God, having endued Man with thoſe Faculties 
of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged, by His Good- 
r He — than that, 
having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, He ſhould 
build him Bridges, or Houſes; which ſome People in the World, 
however, of good Parts, do either totally want, or are but ill 
provided of; as well as others are wholly without ideas of God, 
and Principles of Morality ; or, at leaſt, have but very M ones. 
The Reaſon, in both Caſes, being, That they never employed 
their Parts, Faculties, and Powers, induſtriouſly, that way, but 
of their Country, as they found them, without looking any far- 
ther. Had you, or I, been born at the Bay of Suldania, pol- 
fibly our Thoughts and Notions had not exceeded thoſe bru- 
tiſh ones of the Hotenicts, that inhabit there: And had the Vir- 
ginia King Apochancana been educated in England, he had, per - 
haps, been as knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathematician, 
as any init. The Difference between him, and a more improv- 
ed Engliſhman, lying barely in this, that the Exerciſe of his Fa- 
culties was bounded within the Ways, Modes, and Notions of 
his own Country, and never directed to any other, or farther 
Enquiries: And, if he had not any idea of a God, it was only, 
becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts that would have led 
him to it, 
den een The e She Ideas of GOD 
to be found, imprinted on the Minds of Men, from Men 
we have Reaſon to expect, it ſhould be the No- 
tion of his Maker, as a Mark GOD ſet on His own Workman. 
ſhip, to mind Man of his Dependence and Duty; and that here. 
in ſhould 
how late is it, before any ſuch Notion is diſcoverable in Chil- 
dren? And, when we find it there, how much more does it re- 
th dr lin 


appear the firſt Inſtances of human Knowledge. But 
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the true God? He, that ſhall obſerve in Children the Progreſs, 
whereby their Minds attain the Knowledge they have, will think 
that the Objects, they do firſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, 
are thoſe that make the firſt Impreſſions on their Underſtandings : 
Nor will he find the leaſt Footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to 
take notice, how their Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as 
they come to be acquainted with a greater variety of ſenſible Ob- 
zeQs, to retain the Meas of them in their Memories; and to get 
them together. How, by theſe means, they come to frame in 
their Minds an idea Men have of a Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 
$. 14. Can it be thought, that the Lear Men have of God, 
are the Characters and Marks of Himſelf, engraven in their 
Minds, by His ownFinger: When we ſee that, in the ſame Coun- 
try, under one and the ſame Name, Men have far different, nay, 
often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas and Conceptions of Him? 
Their agreeing in 2 Name, or Sound, will ſcarce prove an In- 
nate Notion of Him. 
$. 15. Wnar true, or tolerable, Notion of a Deity could they 
have, who acknowledged, and worſhipped, Hundreds ? Every 
Deity, that they owned above one, was an infallible Evidence of 
their Ignorance of Him, and a Proof that they had no true No- 
tion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were exclud- 
ed. To which, if we add their groſs Conceptions of Corpo- 
reity, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 
Deities; che Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels, 
and other mean Qualities, attributed by them to their gods; we 
ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the Heathen World, i. e. 
the greateſt Part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of God in their 
Minds, as He Himſelf, out of Care that they ſhould not be miſ- 
taken about Him, was Author of. And this Univerſality of Con- 
ſent, ſo much argued, if it prove any native Impreſſions, twill 
be only this, That God imprinted on the Minds of all Men, 
ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for Himſelf, but not any 
Idea; fince thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, had, at 
the ſame time, far different Apprehenſions about the Thing 
beiße. r 
by 
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by the Heathen World, were but figurative Ways of expreſſing 
the ſeveral Attributes of that incomprehenſible Being, or ſeve- 
ral Parts of His Providence: I anſwer, what they might be in 
their Original, I will not here enquire ; but that they were ſo, in 
the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think nobody will affirm. And 
he that will conſult the Voyage of the Biſhop of Beryte, C. 13. 
{not to mention other Teſtimonies) will find, that the Theolo- 
gy of the Siamites profeſſedly owns a Plurality of Gods: Or, 
as the Abbe de Choiſy more judiciouſly remarks, in his Journal 
du Voiage de Siam, 17555 . 
God at all. 

Ir k be faid, That 5ſe Men, of all Nations, came to heve 
> x7" Im. beta ad ag 
it. But then this, 

Fit, Exct.oves Univerſality of Conſent in any Thing, but 
the Name; 1 | 
of a Thouſand, this Univerſality is very narrow. 

Secondly, Ir ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and 
beſt Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquir- 
ed by Thought and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their Facul- 
ties; ſince the wiſe and conſiderate Men of the World, by a 
right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Reaſon, 
attained true Notions in this, as well as other Things ; whilſt the 
lazy and inconſiderate Part of Men, making the far greater Num- 
ber, took up their Notions by chance, from common Traditi- 
about them. And, if it be a Reaſon to think the Notion of Grd 
Imate, becauſe all wiſe Men had it, Virtue too muſt be thought 
Innate, for that alſo wiſe Men have always had. 

$. 16. Tuts was evidently the Caſe of all Gentil in Nor hath, 
even amongſt Jeu, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who acknow- 
ledge but one God, this Doctrine, and the Care taken in thoſe 
Nations, to teach Men to have true Notions of a GOD, prevail- 
ed fo far, as to make Men to have the ſame, and true ideas of 
Him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found, upon Eaqui- 
ry, to fancy Him in the Shape of a Man, fitting in Heaven, and 
to * other abſurd and unfit Conceptions of Hum? 
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Chriſtians, as well s Turks, have had whole Sefts, owning 
and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity was corpo- 
real, and of human Shape: And tho? we find few, amongſt 
us, who profeſs themſelves &nthropomorphites, (tho? fome I 
have met with, that own. it) yet, I believe, he that will make 
it his Buſineſs, may find, amongſt the ignorant and uninſtructed 
Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk but with Country-Peo- 
ple, almoſt of any Age, or young People, almoſt of any Con- 
dition, and you ſhall find, that, tho? the Name of GOD be 
frequently in their Mouths; yet the Notions, they apply this 
Name to, are fo odd, low, and pitiful, that no body can ima- 
gine they were taught by a rational Man, much leſs that they 
were Characters, writ by the Finger of God Himſelf. Nor do 
I ſee how it derogates more from the Goodneſs of God, that 
He has given us Minds unfurniſhed, with theſe Ideas of Himſelf, 
than that He hath ſent us into the World with Bodies unclothed, 
and that there is no Art, or Skill, bora with us: For, being fit- 
ted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want of Induſtry, and 
Conlideration in us, and not of Bounty in Him, if we have them 
not. Tis as certain, that there is a God, as that the oppoſite 
Angles, made by the Interſection of two ſtraight Lines, are e- 
qual. There was never any rational Creature, that ſet himſelf, 
{incerely, to examine the Truth of theſe Propoſitions, that could 
fail to aſſent to them; tho? yet it be paſt doubt, that there are 
many Men, who, having not applied their Thoughts that way, 
are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think fit 
to call this (which is the utmoſt of its Extent) Univerſal Conſent, 
ſuch an one I calily allow; but ſuch an Univerſal Conſent as 
this, proves not the Idea of God, no more than it does the Idea of 


>." 
$. 17. Semen then, ho the Knowledge of a 
K. GOD be the moſt natural Diſcovery of human 


—— Reaſon, yet the idea of Him is not Iunate, as I 
can be ſuppoſed think, is evident fromwhat has been ſaid; I ima- 
_ gine there will ſcarce be any other idea found, 
that can pretend to it: Since, if God had ſet any 


ny Charakter, on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt reaſon- 
able 


EN 
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able to expect, it ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform L 
dea of Himſelf, as far as our weakCapacities were capable to re- 
ceĩve ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our Minds, 
being at firſt void of that Idea, which we are moſt concerned to 
have, it is a ſtrong Preſumption againſt all other Inmate Charac- 
ters. I muſt own, as far as I canobſerve, I can find none, and 
would be glad to be informed by any other. 
$. 18. I coxress there is another idea, which Idea of Szb- 
would be of general Uſe for Mankind to have, —_— 
as it is of general Talk, as if they had it; and : 
that is the Idea of Subſtance, which we neither have, nor can 
have, by Senſation, or Reflexion. If Nature took care to pro- 
vide us any Ideas, we might well expect they ſhould be ſuch, as 
by our own Faculties, we cannot procure to ourſelves: But we 
ſee, on the contrary, that ſince, by thoſe Ways, whereby other 
ideas are brought into our Minds, this is not; we have no ſuch 
clear Idea at all, and, therefore, ſignify nothing, by the Word 
Subſtance, but only an uncertain Suppolition of we know not 
what, (i. e. of ſomething, whereof we have no particular, diſtinct, 
poſitive) Idea, which we take to be the Subſtratum, or Support 
of thoſe Ideas, we do know. 1 
$. 19. WaartEves then we talk of Innate, ½ pee f 
either Speculative, or Practical Principles, it 23 
may, with as much Probability, be ſaid, that ſince uo Ideas 
a Man hath 100 L. Sterling in his Pocket, and, e. 
yet, denĩeth that he hath either Penny, Shilling, Crown, or any 
other Coin, out of which the Sum is to be made up; as to think, 
they are, can, by no means, be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The gene- 
ral Reception, and Aſſent, that is given, doth not at all prove, 
that the Ideas, expreſſed in them, are Emate: For, in many Caſ- 
es, however the Ideas came there, the Aſſent to Words, expreſ- 
ſing the Agreement, or Diſagreement, of ſuch eas, will neceſ- 
farily follow. Every one, that hath a true Idea of God, and Wor- 
ſhip, will aſſent to this Propoſition, that God is to be worſhip. 
ed, when expreſſed in a Language he underſtands: And every 
rational Man, that hath not thought on it To-day, may be ready 
| do 
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to aſſent to this Propoſition To-morrow; and, yet, Millions of 


Men may be well ſuppoſed to want one, or both, of thoſe Ideas 


To-day. For, if we will allow Savages, and moſt Country-Peo- 
ple, to have Ideas of God, and Worſhip, (which Converſation with 
them will not make one forward to believe) yet, I think, few 
Children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe ideas, which, therefore, 
they muſt begin to have ſome time or other: And then they will 
alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very little que- 
Mon of it ever after. But ſuch an Aſſent, upon Hearing, no 
more proves the Ideas to be Innate, than it does, that one born 
Blind (with Cataracts, which will be couched To- morrow ) had 
the Innate Ideas of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yellow; 
ont when his Sight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent to 
this That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron is Yel- 
low: And, therefore, if ſuch an Aſſent, upon Hearing, cannot 
prove the Ideas Innate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions, made 
up of thoſe Ideas. If they have any Innate Ideas, I would be 
glad to be told what, and how many they are. 

| No Tunate Ide - J. 20. To which let me add: If there be any 
as# the Memo- Innate Ideas, any Ideas in the Mind, which the 
Je Mind does not actually think on, they muſt be 


Jodg'd in the Mcmory, and from thence muſt be brought into 


View by Remembrance; i e. muſt be known, when they are 
remembred, to have been Perceptions in the Mind before, un- 
leſs Remembrance can be without Remembrance. For, to re- 
member, is to perceive any thing with Memory, or with a 
Conſciouſneſs, that it was known,or perceived before: Without 
this, whatever Idea comes into the Mind, is new, and not re- 
membred: This Conſciouſneſs, of its having been in the Mind 


Ways of Thinking. Whatever Idea was never perceived by 
the Mind, was never in the Mind. Whatever Idea is in the 


actual Perception, is fo in the Mind, that, by the Memory, it 
can be made an actual Perception again. Whenever there is 
the actual Perception of an Idea, without Memory, the idea ap- 


pears perfetitly new, and unknown before to the Underſtanding. 
Whenever - 


Mind, is either an actual Perception; or elſe, having been an 


pe bas 
* — —— s . 5 


| 
[ 
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Whenever the Memory brings any idea into aftual View, it is 
with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been there before, and was not 
wholly a Stranger to the Mind. Whether this be not ſo, I ap- 
peal to every one's Obſervation: And then I deſire an Inſtance 
of an ea, pretended to be Innate, which (before any Impreſſi- 
on of it, by Ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one could re- 
vive and remember, as an Idea he had formerly known, without 
whichConſcioulneſs of a former Perception, there is no Remem- | 
brance; and whatever Idea comes into the Mind, without that 
Conſciouſneſs, is not remembred, or comes not out of the Me- 
mory, nor can be {aid to be in the Mind, before that Appearance: 
For what is not cither aftually in View, or in the Memory, is 
in the Mind no way at all, and is all one, as if it never had been 
there. Suppoſe a Child had the Uſe of his Eyes, till he knows and 
diſtinguiſhes Colours; but then Cataracts ſhut the Windows, 
and he is forty, or fifty, Years perfeQly in the dark; and, in that 
Time, perfectly loſes all Memory of the ideas of Colours he 
once had. This was the Caſe of a blind Man I once talked with, 
who loſt his Sight by the Small-Pox, when he was a Child, and 
had no more Notion of Colours, than one born blind. I aſk, 
whether any one can ſay, this Man had then any ideas of Co- 


| lours in his Mind, any more than one born blind? And, I think, 


no body will ſay, that either of them had, in his Mind, any Idea 


of Colours at all. His Cataracts are couch'd, and then he has 


the ideas (which he remembers not) of Colours, de novo, by his 
reſtored Sight, convey'd to his Mind, and that without any Con- 
ſciouſneſs of a former Acquaintance; and theſe now he can re- 
vive, and call to mind in the dark. In this Caſe, all theſe ideas 
of Colours, which, when out of View, can be revived, with a 
Conſciouſneſs of a former Acquaintance, being thus in the Me- 
mory, are {aid to be in the Mind. The Uſe I make of this, is, that 
whatever idea, being not actually in View, is in the Mind, is 
there only by being in the Memory; and, it it be not in the Memo- 
Ty, it is not in the Mind; and, if it be in the Memory, it cannot, 
by the Memory, be brought into actual View, without a Percep- 
tion that it comes out of the Memory; which is this, that it had 
been known before, and is now remembred. If, therefore, there 

Vor. I. K be 
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be any Inndts Jens; they muſt be in the Memory, or elſe no 
where in the Mind; and, if they be in the Memory, they can be 
tevived, without any Ienpreſſion from without; and, whenever 
they are brought into the Mind, they are remembred, i. e. they 
bring with them a Perception of their not being wholly new to 
it. This being a conſtant and diſtinguiſhing Difference between 
what is, and what is not in the Memory, or in the Mind; That 
perſectiy new, and unknown before; and what is in the Memo- 
ty, or in the Mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, ap- 
pears not to be new, but the Mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it 
was there before. By this it may be tried, whether there be any 
Itmate Ideas in the Mind, before Impreſſion from Serſatron, or 
to the Uſe of Reaſun, or, at any other Time, remenibred any of 
Hany one will ſay, there are Ideas in the Mind, that are not in 
the Memory; . and make what he 
E - 
Principles wet . dvendy Ga, there 
Iunute, leramſe is another Reaſon why I doubt, that neither 
of {tle Uſe, or theke, nor any other Principles, are lane. 1 
ure Certainly. tnt am Fully perſuaded, that the infinitely wiſe 
GOD made all things in perfect Wiſdom, cannot ſatisfy myſelf, 
why He ſhould be fuppoled to print, upon the Minds of Men, 
nate, and concern Speculation, are of nv great Uſe; and thoſe, that 
concern Practice, not Self-<cvident ; and neither of them diſtinguiſh- 
able from ſome other Truths, not allowed to be Innate. For, to what 
— Purpoſe ſhould Characters be graven on the Mind, by the Finger 
of God, which are not clearer there, tian thoſe which are after- 
wards introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſhed from ther? Hany 


by theirClearnefs and Uſefulneſs, ave diflinguiſhablefrom all that 
is 2dventitious in the Mind, and acquired, it will not be a hard 
matter for him to tell us, which they are; and then every one will 
. 

Innate 
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Innate ideas and Impreſſions, plainly different from all other 
Perceptions and Knowledge, every one will find it true in ĩtſelf. 
Of the Evidence of theſe ſuppoſed Innate Maxims, I have ſpokey 
K lr OTE | UN Rove GREED 19 GR a9 
hereafter. | 

$. 22. To conclude: Some Ideas forwardly Difference ef 
offer themſelves to all Mens Uaderſtandings; Mens Diſconce 
ſome Sort of Truths reſult from any Meas, as indy 
ſoon as the Mind puts them into Propoſitions; 2 ip ＋ 
other Truths require a Train of Ideas placed in their Faculties. 
Order, a due comparing of them, and DeduQi- 
ons made with Attention, before they can be diſcovered and aſ- 
ſented to. Some of the firſt Sort, becauſe of their general and 
eaſy Reception, have been miſtaken for Innate; but the Truth is, 


Ideas and Notions are no mare born with us, than Arts and Sci- | 


ences, tho? ſome of them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Facul- 
received; tho” that too be according as the Organs of our Bodies, 
and Powers of our Minds, happen to be employed: Cod having 
fitted Men with Faculties, and Means, to diſcover, receive, and 
retain Truths, accurding as they are employed. The great Dif- 
ference, that is to be found in the Notions of Mankind, is from 
the different Uſe they put their Faculties to; whilſt ſome (and 
thoſe the moſt) taking things upon truſt, miſemploy their 
Power of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds to the Dictates 
and Dominion of others, in Doctrines, which it is their Duty 
carefully to examine; and not, blindly, with an implicit Faith, to 
ſwallow. Others, employing their Thoughts only about ſome 
Degrees of Knowledge in them, and arc ignorant of all other, 
having never let their Thoughts looſe, in the Scarch of other 
Enquiries. Thus; that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal 
to two right ones, is a Truth, as certain as any thing can be; 
and, I think, more evident than many of thoſe Propoſitions that 
go for Principles; and, yet, there are Millions, however expert 
in other Things, who know not this at all, becauſe they never 
(ct their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles: And he, that 


certainly 
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certainly knows this Propoſition, may, yet, be utterly ignorant 
of the Truth of other Propoſitions, in Mathematics itſelf, which 
are as clear and evident 2s this; becauſe, in his Search of thoſe 


Mathematical Truths, he ſtopped his Thoughts ſhort, and went 


not ſo far. The fame may happen concerning the Notions we 
have of the Being of a Deity: For, tho” there be no Truth, which 
a Man may more evidently make out to himſelf, than the Exiſt- 
ence of a God; yet he that ſhall content himſelf with Things, 
as he finds them in this World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures 
and Paſſions, and not make enquiry a little farther, into their 
without any Notion of fuch a Being. And, if any Perſon hath, 
by Talk, put fuch a Notion into his Head, he may, perhaps, be- 
lieve it; but, if he hath never examined it, his Knowledge of it 
will be no perfecter than his, who having been told, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, takes it upon 
Truſt, without examining the Demonſtration, and may yield his 


| Afſent, as a probable Opinion, but hath no Knowledge of the 


Truth of it; which, yet, his Faculties, if carefully employed, 
were able to make clear and evident to him. But this only by 
the bye, to ſhew how much our Anowledge depends upon the right 
Uſe of thrſe Powers, Nature bath beſtowed upmm ns, and how lit- 
tle upon ſuch Innate Principles, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be in 
all Mankind for their Direction; which all Men could not but 
know, if they were there, or elſe they would be there to no Pur- 
poſe: And which, ſince all Men do not know, nor can diſtinguiſh 
— COCARAERES: 
Jo: 

Men muſt $23.W narCenſure, doubting thus of Innate 
for themſelves. apt to call it pulling up the old Foundations of 


| Knowledge andCertainty, I cannot tcll;I perſuade myſelf, at leaſt, 


that the Way I have purſued, being conformable to Truth, lays 


| thaſe Foundations furer, This, I am certain, I have not made 


it my Buſineſs either to quit, or follow, any Authority in the en. 
ſuing Diſcourſe: 'Truth has been my only Aim, and, wherever 
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that has appeared to lead, my Thoughts have impartially follow- 
ed, without minding whether the Footſteps of any other lay that 
way, or no. Not that I want a due Reſpect to other Mens Opi- 
nions; but, after all, the greateſt Reverence is due to Truth: And, 
I hope it will not be thought Arrogance to fay, That, perhaps, 
we ſhould make greater Progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and 

contemplative Aowledge, if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the 
| Conſideration of Things themſelves, and made Uſe rather of our 
own Thoughts, than other Mens, to find it: For, I think, we 
may as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens Eyes, as to know 
by other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we ourſelves con- 
ſider, and comprehend, of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much we poſlcis 
of real and true Knowledge. The floating of other Mens Opi- 
nions in our Brains, makes us not one jot the more knowing, tho? 
they happen to be true. What in them was Science, is in us but 
Opiniatryz whilſt we give up our Aſſent only to Reverend 


Names, and do not, as they did, employ our own Reaſon, to u- 


derſtand thoſe Truths, which gave them Reputation. Ariſtotle 
Vas certainly a knowing Man; but no body ever thought him fo, 
becauſe he blindly embraced, and confidently vented the Opini- 


without examining them, made not him a Philoſopher ; I ſup- 
pole it will hardly make any body elſe ſo. In the Sciences, eve- 
ry one has ſo much as he really knows, and comprehends: What 
he believes only, and takes upon truſt, are but Shreads; which, 
however, will, in the whole Piece, make no conſiderable Addi- 
tion to his Stock, who gathers them. Such borrowed Wealth, 
like Fairy-Money, tho' it were Gold in the Hand, from which he 
received it, will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes to uſe. 

9. 24. Wares Men have found ſome general Il hence theOpi- 
Propolitions, that could not be doubted of, as ion of Inuate 
| ſoon as underſtood, it was, I know, 4 ſhort and Principles. 

eaſy Way to conclude them Innate. This being once received, it 
eaſed the Lazy from the Pains of Search, and, ſtopt the Enquiry 
of the Doubtful, concerning all that was once ſtiled Innate. And 
it was of no {mall Advantage to thoſe, who affected to be Maſters 
and Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles, That 


ons of another. And if the taking up of another's Principles, 
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Principles muſt not be queſtioned; for, having once eſtabliſhed 
this Tenet, That there are Innate Principles, it put their Fol- 
lowers upon a Neceſſity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch ; 
| which was to takethem off from the Uſe of their awa Reaſon 
and Judgment, and put them on believing, and taking them up. 
an truſt, without farther Examination: In which Poſture of blind 
2 » they might be more ealily governed by, and made ulc- 
ul to, ſome fort of Men, who had the Skill and Office to prin- 
Siple and guide them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one 
Man over another, to have the Authority to be the Diftator af 
Principles, and Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths, and to make 
a Man fwallow that for an Innate Principle, which may ſerve to 
his Purpoſe, who teacheth them; whereas, had they examined 
the Ways, whereby Men came to the Knowledge of many uni- 
— —— 2 — 

Men, from the Being of Things themſelves, when duly con- 
fidered; and that they were diſcovered by the Application of 
thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to receive and judge 


of them, when duly employ'd about them. 
| | $. 25. TO fhew how the Underſtanding pro- 
Ces. ceeds herein, is the Deſign of the fallowins Dif 


reuſe; which I ſhall proceed to, when I have firſt premiſed, 
that hitherto, to clear my Way to thoſe Foundations, which, 1 
| conceive, are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe No- 
tions we can have, of our own Knowledge, it hath been neceſ- 
ary for me to give an Account of the Reaſons I had to doubt 
of Innate Principles. And fince the Arguments, which are a- 
gainſt them, do, ſome of them, riſe from common, received Opi- 
nions, I have been forced to take ſeveral Things for granted, 
OR ty SR to any anc, hel Terk bs ty hee 
rn 
Diſcourſes, as it does in the aſſaulting of Towns, 
wharys © the Gronnd be but Grm, whercon the Banezics arc 
—_— 8 is no farther Enquiry, of whom it is borrowed, 
22 belongs to, ſo it affords but a fit Riſe for the pre- 
Purpoſe. But, in the future Part of this Diſcourſe, deſign- 
ing to raiſc an Edifice uniform, and conſiſtent with itſelf, as far 


as 


Chap. I. 
n ce and Obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope 
„e a Bal, eee 
with Props and Buttrefſes, leaning on borrowed, or begy'dFoun- 
ons; or, at leaſt, if mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, 1 will 
r it ſhall be all of a Piece, and hang together. Whas- 
* anleſs I may be allowed the Privilege, not ſeldom 
aſſumed by others, b take my Principles for granted ; and then, 
I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too. All that I han ſay, for 
the d Obſervation, whether 
—— — — 
ther Deſign, hun —— ater Tr An pos 
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is Mind is apply'd about, whilſt ** , 
thinking, being the Meas that are there, ws pull nk, te 


ed by che Words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, 
Motion, Mas, Shphut, —— and others.” it, 
in he GeRt place, then $0 be enquired, How be comes by them 
I know it is a received Doctrine, That Men have native eur, 
e This Opin Thee x lng, comets 
I il 


Principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Mens 


— — 3 


Men have in their Minds ſeveral Ideas, —— 
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will be much more caſily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence 
the Underſtanding may get all the n n has, and by what 
Ways and Degrees they come imo the Mind; for which 1 ſhall 
bt ot ren» op mr 
| {. 2. Ler us chen ſuppoſe the Mind to 
from 92 — TANNED 
EE 
* comes it by that vaſt 
„ 
with an almoſt endleſs Variety? Whence has it all the Materi- 
als of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this, I anſwer, in a word, 
from Experience; in That all our Knowledge is founded, and 
from That it ultimatelyderives itſelf. Our Obſervation employed, 
either about external, ſenſible Oujecrr, or about the internal 
TTT 
that w fepplies our Underſtandings with all the Materials of 
Thinking. Theſe Two are the Fountains of Knowledge, from 
whence all the Ideas we have, or can naturally have, do ſpring. 
g of 5. 3- Hut, Oun Senſes, converſant about par- 
—.— ticular ſenſible Objefts, docomey intothe Mind 
: ing ch thoſe various Ways, wherein thoſe Ob- 
jects do affet them: And thus we come by thoſe ideas we have, 
of Tellew, White, Heu, "Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all 
Nom pm —ͤ—y—„— — hog 
convey into the Mind, I mean, they, from external Ob- 
jets, convey into the Mind what produces there thoſe Perrep- 
mg This great Source of moſt of the Ideas we have, depend- 
wholly upon our Senfes, and derived them 
| derftanding, 1 call Sznsar1on. * e 
222 9 4. Secondly, Tux other Fountain, from 


with [deas, is the Perception of the Operations of 
— wig n as it is emplo d a- 
it has got; which Operations, when the Soul 
comes to reflect on, and conſider, do furniſh the Underſtand- 


ing with another Set of Ideas, which could not be had from 
things 


things without; and ſuch are Perception, Thinking, Deubting, Be- 
lieving, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the different Act- 
ings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious of, and ob- 
ſerving in ourſelves, do, from theſe, receive into our Under- 
ſtandings as diſtinct ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting our 
Senſes. This Source of ideas every Man has wholly in bim- 
ſelf; and tho! it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do with ex- 
ternal Objotts, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough 
be called Internal Senſe. But, as I call the other, Senſatron, fo 
I call this, RzrLExron; the deas it affords being ſuch only as 
the Mind gets, by reflecting on its own Operations, within it- 
courſe, I would be underſtood to mean, that Notice which the 
Mind takes of its own Operations, and the Manner of them ; by 
reaſon whereof there come to be ideas of theſe Operations in the 
Underſtanding, Theſe two, I ſay, viz. external, material Things, 
as the Objects of Sznsarion; and the Operations of our own 
Minds within, as the Objects of Rerisxion; are, to me, the 
only Originals, from whence all our Ideas take their Beginning. 
The Term, Oræaarions, here, I uſc in a large Senſe, as compre- 
hending not barely the Actions of the Mind, about its /deas, but 
ſome ſort of Paſſions, ariſing ſometimes from them; fuch as is 
the Satisfaction, or Unealineſs, ariſing from any "Thought. 

$. 5. Taz Underſtanding ſeems to me not to Al our le. 
have the leaſt Glimmering of any ideas, which are 
it doth not receive from one of theſe two. Ex- & 
ſenſible Qualities, — — — 
produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the Underſtanding with 
Ideas of its own Operations. 
Tauss, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their 
ſeveral Modes, Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to 
contain all our whole Stock of ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two Ways. 
Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch 
into his Underſtanding; and then let him tell me, Whether all 
the original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Objects 
of his Senſes, UD 

Vor. I. Objects 
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Odjects of his Reflexio? And how great a Mals of Knowledge 
ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, upon taking a 
ſcrict View, fee that he has mot any Idea in his Mind, but what 
one of ' rheſe two have imprinted ; tho', perhaps, with infinite 
Variety, . 
we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
1 4. 6. te, nen eee 
. in _ of a Child, at his firſt coming into the World, 
Will have little reaſon to think him ſtored with 
Plenty of ideas, that are to be the Matter of his future Know- 
ledge: *Tis by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them. 
And, cho the ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities imprint 
themſelves, before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of 
Time and Order; yet, it is often fo late, before ſome unuſual 
Qualities come in the way, that there are few Men, that cannot 
recolleft the Beginning of their Acquaintance with them: And, 
i it were worth while, no doubt, 2 Child might be ſo ordered, as 
to have but a very few, even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were 
grownupton Man. But all that are born into the World, be- 
them; Variety of Zdeas, whether Care be taken about it or no, 
ure imprinted on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are 
buſy at hand, every where, when the Eye is but open: Sund, 
and ſome tangible Qualities, fail not to ſolicit their proper 
| Senſes, and Force an Entrance to the Mind; but yet, I think, it 
will be granted eally, That, if a Child were kept in a Place, 
where he never ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were 
a Man, he would have no more ideas of Scarlet or Green, than 
he, that from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine- 
Apple, has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. 
5 7. Men then come to be furniſhed with 
* fewer or more ſumple Ideas, from without, ac- 
a ſes ac. cording as the Gbjef#s they converſe with, af- 
_ cording to the ford greater or leſa Variety; and from the Ope- 
different Ci. rations of their Minds within, according as they 
RR - mare oriefs reflect on them. For tho? he, that 
+ cantemiplates the Operations of his Mind, can- 
nat but hve plain and den Wer of the yet all be turn 
his 
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his Thoughts that way, and conſiders them he will 
no more have clear and diflin®t Megs of all the Operations of bis 
Mind, and all that may be obſerved therein, than he will have all 
the particular Ideas of any Landfcepe, or of the Parts and Moti- 
ons of aClock, who will not turn his Eyes & it, and with At 
tention heed all the Parts of it. The Pifture, or Clock, may be 
ſo placed, that they may;come in his way every Day; but yet he 
Vill have but a confuſed Weg of all the Parts, they are made up 
„ rn 
particular. 

1 fo Beken wighd Ideas of Re- . 
pretty late, before moſtChildren get deas of the 222 8 
Operations of their own Minds ; and ſome have el 
not any very clear, or perfect ideas of the great · : 
eſt Part of them, all their Lives : Bocenda, the thay pull there 
continually, yet, like floating Viſions, they make not deep Im- 
preſſions enough, to leave in the Mind, clear, diftinQ, laſting - 
_ dear, till the Underſtanding turns inward upon itſelf, reflects on its 
own Operations, and makes them the Object of its own Contem- 
plation. Children, ven they come firſt into it, are ſurrounded 
with a world of new Things, which, by a conſtant Solicitation 

of their Senſes, draw the Mind conſtantly to them, forward to 
tanke notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the Variety of 
changing Objects. Thus, the firſt Years are uſually employ'd 
and diverted in looking abroad. Mens Buſineſs in them is to ac- 
quaint themſelves with what is to be found without; and ſo, 
growing up in a conſtant Attention to outward Senſations, ſeldom 
make any conſiderable Reflexion on what paſſes within them, till 
they come to be of riper Years; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. 
$. 9. To aſk at what Time a Man has ut any 
Ideas, is to aſk when he begins to perceive; hav- 9 
ing Ideas, and Perception, being the ſame Thing. when it beg ins 
I know it is an Opinion, That the Soul always e Perceirte. 
thinks, and that it has the actual Perception of 1deas in itſelf, 
conſtantly, as long as it exiſts; and that actual Thinking is as in- 
ſeparable from the Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body: 
Wikch, if true, to enquire afeer the Beginning of 2 Man's Lear, 

is 
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vas Acciiſit; Soul,” its Mas, an Bed; and its Kreft 
end, boch er wle Har Te 


vn, wil 
Aal Us Aa Fiel Bor eber de Soul be ſuppoſed to 
K —— 


. l Life4ti the Body; 1 leave to 
ms 2 — of choſe dull Souls, 
that doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate {deas; nor 
can conceive it any more neceffary for the Suni ahways to think, 
than for the Body always to move. The Perception of Ideas 
being {as I conceive) to'the Soul, what Motion is to the Body; 
not its Efſence, but one of its Operations. And therefore, tho? 
Thitiking be ſuppoſed ever ſo much the proper Action of the 
Soul, yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that it ſhould be always 
king, always in Action: That, perhaps, is the Privilege of 
the infinite Author, and Preſerver of 'Things, who never flum- 
hers, no t is not competent'to any finite Being, at 
Te it bol to the Soul of Man. We know certainly, by Experi- 
ence, that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible 
Xe, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power 
to think: But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, 
'we can be no farther afſared, than Expericnce informs us. For 
to lay, That attnal Thinking is eſfential to the Soul, and inſe- 
parable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion; and not to prove 
pet: hank. which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelf- 
evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Sc always 
thinks, be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every Body aſſents to, 
at firſt hearing, 1 appeal to Mankind. It is doubted, whether 
I thought all laſt Night, or no; the Queſtion being about a Mat- 
ter of Fact, it is begging it, to bring, as a Proof for it, an Hy- 
potheſis,, which is the very Thing in diſpute ; by which way 
one may prove any thing: And it is but ſuppoſing that all 
Waiches, whilſt the Balance beats, think ; and it is fufficicatly 
Prored, and paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laft Night. 
But he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hy- 


potheſis 


3— — 
ence, nd not preſume on Matter of Fact, becauſe of his Hy- 
potheſis ; that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo: Which way 
of proving amaunts to this, that I muſt neceſſarily think all laſt 
Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, tho' I myſelf 
cannot perceive that I always do fo. 

Bor Men, inlove with their Opinions, may not only apple 
what is in-queſtion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fact. How 
elſe could any one make it an Inference of mine, that a Thing is 
not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in cur Sleep? I do not ſay, 
there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in 
his Sleep: But I do ſay, he cannot think at any Time, waking 
or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of 
it, is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our Thoughts ; and to 
them it is, and to them it will always be neceſſary, till we can 
think, without being conſcious of it. 

. 11. I 6aanT that the Soul, in a waking Te is mot always 
Man, is never without Thought, becauſe it is ce of it. 
the Condition of being awake: But whether Slceping, without 
Dreaming, be not an Affection of the whole Man, Mind, as well 
as Body, may be worth a waking Man's Conſideration ; it be- 
ing hard to conceive, that any thing ſhould think, and not be con- 
ſcious of it. If the Sou doth think, in a ſleeping Man, without 
being conſcious of it ; I aſk, whether, during ſuch Thinking, it 
has any Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or Miſery? 
I am ſure, the Man is not, no more than the Bed, or Earth he lies 
on. For, to be happy or miſerable, without being conſcious of 
it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent, and impoſſible; or if it be 
poſſible that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have its 
Thinking, Enjoyments, andCancerns, its Plcaſure, or Pain, apart, 
which the Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in; itis certain 
that Socrates aſleep, and Secrates awake, is not the ſame Perſon: 
But his Soul, when he ſleeps, and Socrates the Man, conſiſting of 
Body and Soul, when he is waking, are two Perſons ; ſince wak- 
ing Socrates has no Knowledge of, or Concernment for, that 
Happineſs, or Miſery of his Soul, which it enjoys alone by itſelf, 
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©, the fleping 
Man are two it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its um encep- 
Perfors., mee, But it. has all this apart; the dera 
Man, it.is plain, is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſup- 
pole then, the Soul of Gaſfor, whillt he is leeping, retired from 
his Body; which is no impoſſible Suppolitian far the Men I have 
here to do with, who ſo liberally allow Life, without a thinking 
ul, to all other Animals: Theſe Men cannot then judge it im- 
dy. Let us then, as 1 ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of Caſter ſeparat- 
ed, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think apart. Let us ſup- 
pole too, that it chuſes for its Scene of Thinking, the Body of 
another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is ſleeping without a Soul: For 

' Cafter”s Soul can think, whilſt Caſter is aſleep, what Caſtor is 


neter conſcious of, it is no matter what Place it chuſes to think 
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rurns; and the Soul ftill thinking in the waking Man, whereof 
the flecping Man is never conſcious, has never the leaſt Percep- | 
Soul between them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the 
other's never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as 
EINER, as Caſtor and Hercules, or as Secrates and Plato 
the Soul and the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think 
apart what the Man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe, no body 
: | will 


in. We have here chen, the Bodies of two Men, with only one 
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4 13. Tus, think , every drowſy Nod | * Wo. 
is always thinking- Aber at leaſt, wh d6 ur 22 
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EA yuan Saga, 
- Contemplation; can give no manner of Account of it. 

K 14. Tyttr perhaps be ſad, that the Sud Tee, 
thinks, even inthe ſoundeſt Slcep, but the Memo- dream, wither 


ry retains it net. "That the Soul in a fleeping re 
Man thould be this Moment buſy a thinking, © *®: 


and the next Moment in 2 waking Man, not remember, nor be 
able to tecollect one jot of all thoſe Thoughts, is very hart jo be 
conceived, and would need ſome better Proof than bare Aﬀerti- 
on, to make it be believed. prong pony Fug} ef 
but being barely rold fo, imagine, That the greateſt Part of 
do, during all their Lives, for feveral Hours every Day, think of 
mating wick Fiber wrt le, clii idhe tets 
Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? Moft } 
| I rhink; paſs a great Part of a Sleep without dreaming. 
once knew a Man that was bred a Scholar, i OR 
mory, who told mme, he had never dream'd in his Life, till he 
had that Fever he was then newly recovered of, which was about 
che five, or fot and twentieth Year of his Age. 1 ſuppoſe, the 
World affords more ſuch Inſtances: At leaſt every one's Acquain- 
. —— 

moſt of their Nights without dr 
'$-15. To think, often, and never tu retain it, ſo 
auch ac a0 Manon, & a very oft firs of 2 2 
— in fuch a State of think- | — 
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e which conſtantly receives Vari- 
Sf retinal. — — — 
diſappear and vaniſh, and there remain no Footſteps of them; the 
Looking-glaſs is never the better for ſuch ideas, nor the Soul 
for ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that in a waking Man, 
the Materials of the Body are employ'd; and made uſe of, in 
thinking; and that the Memory of Thoughts, is retained by the 
Impreſſions that are made on the Brain, and the Traces there 
left, after ſuch Thinking; but that in the Thinking of the Sund, 
which is not perceived in 4 flecping Man, there the Soul thinks 
apart, and making no «ſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no 
Impreſſions on it, and conſequently, n» Memory of fuch Thoughts. 
Not to mention again the Abſurdity of twodiſtin& Perſons, which 
follows from this I anſwer farther, That whatever 
ideas the Mind can receive, and contemplate, without the help 
of the Body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain, without 
the help of the Body too; or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit, 
will have but lute Advantage by Thinking, If it has no Memo- 
mory of its own Thoughts;if it cannot lay them up for its Uſe, 
and be able to recall them upon Occaſion: If it cannot refle up- 
dan what is paſt, and make uſe of its former Experiences, Rea- 
and Contemplations, to what Purpoſe does it think? 
They, who make the Soul a thinking Thing, at this rate, will 
not make it a much more noble Being, than thaſe do, whom they 
. condemn, for allowing it to be nothing, but the ſubtileſt Parts of 
Matter. Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt Breath of Wind 
_ effaces; or Impreſſions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal Spi- 
rits, are altogether as uſcful, and render the Subje& as noble, as 
the Thoughts of a Soul, that periſh in Thinking; that, once out 
of Sight, are gone for ever, and leave no Memory of themſelves 
behind them. Nature never makes excellent Things for mean, or 
no Uſes: And it is hardly to be conceived, that our infinitely wiſe 
Creator, ſhould make fo admirable a Faculty, as the Power of 
Thinking, that Faculty, which comes neareſt the Excellency of 
His own incomprehenſible Being, to be fo idly and uſcleſly em- 
ploy'd, at leaſt 4 part of its time here, as to think conſtantly, 
without rememabring any of thoſe Thoughts, = 
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If we will examine => 
1 ſuppoſe, the Motion of dull and {anſlcls Matter, any where in 
' the Univerſe, made lo hüte uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. 
— whilt we ave aflcep, and retain — 4 
of 
— eter es. 
2007-hiow tadde clnformable-20-the PaikeBiion i, 
tes con de — . 
aoquiinted wi Dreams;' need not be cd. * Aenne. 
This I would willingly be ſatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when 
i thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the Body, acts 
lefs ray, than when conjoindy with it, or no? If its ſepa- 
rute Thoughts be leſs rafional, then theſe Men mult fay ; That 
the Sout owes the Perfection of rational Thinking to the Body: 
If u does not, *tis a wonder, that our Dreams mould be, for the 
moſt part, ſo frivolous andirrational; and that the Soul ſhould 
cn Gears ro: | 
ETC ˙ A well us; 1770 a, 
| the Soul always actually thinks, 1 would [lnow#axt,ne 
they would alſo tell us, what thoſe ſens ave, bub offe can 
that are in the Soul of 4 (Md, before, or jut . 
at the Union with the Body, before it hath received any by den- 
ſation. The Dreams of fleeping Men, art, us 1 take it, all , 
up of the waking Man's dens. tho for the moſt part oddly put to- 
gether. '' *Tis firange, if the Soul has Hear of its on, that it de- 
rived not from Seyſiation or Reflexion, (as it muſt have; If it 
thought, before it reccived any Impreſſion from the Body) that 
it ſhould never, in its private Thinking, (ſo private, that the Man 
himſ&f perceives it not) retain any of them, the very Moment 
| It wales our of them, and then make the Man gläd with new 
| Diſcoveries. Who can find it reafomable, that the Soul ſhould, 
in its Refirement, during Sleep, have fo many Hours Thoughts, 
and yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas, it borrowed not from 
| Senſativa or Reflexim; or at leaft preſerve the Memory of none 
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leſs natural to a Spirit? *Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould never once, 
ina Man's whole Life, recal over any of its pure native Thoughts, 


and thoſe Ideas it had, before it borrowed any thing from the 


Body; never bring into the waking Man's view, any other ideas, 
but what have a Tang of the Caſk, and manifeſtly derive their 
Original from that Union. If it always thinks, and ſo had ideas 
before it was united, or before it received any from the Body, 
tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that, during Sleep, it recollects its 
native Ideas; and, during that Retirement from communicating 
with the Body, whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the ideas it is buſied 
about, ſhould be, ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more natural and con- 
genial ones,whichit bad in itſelf, underived from the Body, or its 
that the Soul remembers ſomething that the Man does not; or 
elſe that Memory belongs only to fuch ideas, as are derived from 
the Body, or the Mind's Operations about them. _ 
How knows any : . 18. I wovLD be glad alſo, to learn from 
ny: thats theſe Men, who fo conffleatty pronounce, that 
Fer, if it be mi the human Soul, or, which is all one, that a Man 
a always thinks, how they come to know it? nay, 
ſition, it how they come to know that they themſelves think, 


needs Frog. when they themſelves do not perceive it? This, 


Len fi, 1 be fre, without Prot and to kao, with- 
perceiving: *Tis, I ſuſpect, a confuſed Notion, taken 
ſerve an Hypotheſis; — — Sr ns 
their own Evidence forces us to admit, or common Experience 
INN ny For the moſt that can be ſaid of 
is, That tis paſlible the Soul may always think, but not al- 
_—_ And, I fay, it is as poſſible, that the 
rere 
. ———— 
not be conſcious 
tht a to irſclf the next 
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; Man not co perreine i it, is, as has becn ſaid, 
to 
make two Perſons in one Man: And, if one con- 


ſiders 
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fiders well theſe Mens way of ſpeaking, one 222 
ſhould be led into aSulpicioh, that they muſt do —— very 
ſo. For they who tell us, that the Soul always 

thinks,donever,thatl reniertber, Ey, Ther «Man always thinks. 
Can the Soul think, and not the Man? Or a Man think, and not be 
conſcious of it? This, perhaps, would be ſuſpected of Jargon, 
in others. If they ſay, the Man thinks always, but is not al- 
ways conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his Body is entend- 
ed without having Parts. For it is altogether as intelligible to 
ſay, that a Body is extended without Parts, as that any thing 
thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that it does ſa. 
They, who talk thus, may, with as much Reaſon, if it be nece[-- 
fary to their Hypotheſis, ſay, That a Man is always hungry, but 
that he does not always feel it: Whereas, Hunger conſiſts in 
that very Senſation, as Thinking conſiſts in being conſcious 
that one thinks. If they ſay, that a Man is always conſcious to 
himſelf of Thinking; I ask, How they know it? Conſciouſneſs 
is the Perception of what paſſes in a Man's own Mind. Can an- 
other Man perceive that I am conſcious of any thing, when I 
beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out of a found Sleep, 
and ask him, What he was that Moment thinking on; if he 
himſelf be conſcious of nothing he thea thought on, he muſt 
be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that can aſſure him that he 
was thinking: May he not with more Reaſon aſſure him he was 
not aſleep?. This is ſomething beyond Philoſophy ; and it cannot 
be leſs than Revelation, that diſcovers, to another, Thoughts in 
my Mind, when I can find none there myſelf; and they muſt 
needs have a penetrating Sight, who can certainly ſee that I think, 
when I cannot perceive it myſelf, and when I declare that 1 do 
not; and yet can ſee, that Dogs, or Elephants, do not think, 
when they give all the Demonſtration of it imaginable, except 
only telling us that they do ſoa. This, ſome may ſuſpect to be 
a Step beyond the Roſicrucians; it ſeeming eaſier to make one's 
ſelf inviſible to others, than to make another's Thoughts viſible 
to me, which are not viſible to himſelf. But, tis but defining the 
Saul to be @ Subſtance that always thinks, and the Bulinels is 


done. 
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done. If ſuch Definition be of any Amthority, I know not what 
it can ſerve for, but to make many Men ſuſpoct, that they have 
no Souls at all, ſince they find a good part of their Lives paſs a- 
way without Thinking, Fer no Definitions, that 1 know, no 
Suppoſitions of any Se&, are of force enough, to deſtroy con- 
ſtant Experience; and, perhaps, tis the Aſſectation of knowing 
beyond what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs Diſpute 
and Noiſe in the World. 
No Ideen but $- 20. I szz no reaſon, therefore, to believe, 
—_ aifted it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe 
— rung are increaſed and retained, ſo it comes, by Ex- 
erciſe, to improve its Faculty of Thinking, in 
the ſeveral Parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding 
thoſe Meas, and reflefting on its own Operations; it increaſes 
its Stock, as well as Facility, in Remembring, Imagining, Rea- 
ſoning, and other Modes of Thinking. 
4. 21. Hz that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by Obſer- 


vation and Experience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the 


Rule of Nature, will finds few Signs of a Soul, accuſtomed to 
much Thinking, in a new-born Child, and much fewer of any 


Reaſoning at all. And, yet, it is hard to imagine, that the ra- 
tional Soul ſhould think fo much, and not reafon at all. And 
he, that will conſider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 
ſpend the greateſt Part of their Time in Sleep, and are ſeldom 
awake, but when either Hunger ealls for the Teat, or ſome 
Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senſations) or ſome other 
violent Impreſſion upon the Body, forces the Mind to perceive, 
and attend'to it: He, 1 fay, who confuders this, will, perhaps, 


 fers nat much from the State of a Vegetable ; but paſſes the grent- 


elt Part of its Time without Perception, or Thought, doing ve- | 


ry hie but deep, in a Place where it needs not ſeck far Food, 


and is ſurrounded with Liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of 
the ſame. Temper ; where the Eyes have no Light; and the 
ö ——— 
wa: va ag lite or no Variety, or Change of Othech, to more 
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+ 22. Fotze Cha from its Birth, and oblerve the Ahe- 


rations that Time makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind, by the 


to be more and mare awake ; thinks more, the more it has Mat- 
ter to think on. After ſome Time, it begins to knaw the Ob- 
jefts, which, being maſt familiar with it, have made laſting Im- 
proffions. Thus it comes, by Degrees, to know the Perſons it 
dailycanverſcs with, and diſtinguiſh them from Strangers; which 
are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to retain and diſtinguiſh 
the Ideas the Senſes convey to it. And ſo we may abſerve, how 
the Mind, by Degrees, improves in cheſe, and aduances to the 
Exerciſe of thaſe other Faculties of Enlarging, Compunding, 
and Mſtradfing its Ideas, and of reaſaning about them, and re- 
felling pan Gt 2 of which LEE hare Coca ts Bork 
more hereafter. 

7 23. Iy it all be demanded then, When a Man begins to 
baue any Ideas; I think the true Anſwer js, When he fiſt has 
any Senſation, For ſince there appear not to be any Aba in 
the Mind, before the Senſes have conveyed any in, I conceive, 
that {deas in the Underſtanding are coe val with Senſation; which 
is ſuch an Impreſſion, or Motion, made in ſame Part of the Bo- 
dy, as produces ſome Perception in che Underſtanding, *Tis 
about theſe made on our Senſes by outward Ob- 
. in ſuch Ope- 
rations as we Peg HO 
1 ce ͥ e, Rea- 
4 2%. i ue the le comes to ig an The Original 
its own Operations, about the Ideas got by Sen- LA A 
ſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new Set 


ſi that are made on our Senſes, by outward Objects, that 

extrinſical to the Mind ; 2 R 
Powers ahead and proper to hkk, which, when reflected on 
by ug, become allo Obhecte of its "te, 661 
have fd, The: Original of al Knowledge. Thus the firlt Capa- 
city of human Imellect, is, that the Mind is fitted to reetive the 
nne 


Objetts; 


Senſes, comes moreandmare tobe Gunifhed with Liens, it comes = 


yo 
Objefs ; or by its own Operations, when it refled?s on them. 
This is che firſt Step a Man thakes towards the Diſcovery of any 
"Thing; and the Ground work, whereon to build all thoſe Noti- 
ons, which ever he ſhall have naturally in this World. All thoſe 


high as Heaven itſelf, take their Riſe and Footing here: In all 
that great Extent, wherein the Mind wanders, in thoſe remote 
Speculations, it may ſeem to be elevated with, it firs not one 
Jot beyond thoſe Ideas, which Senſe, or Reflexion, have offered 
for its Contemplation. 
Sas $. 25. In this Part, the Underſtanding is meer- 
Hon ly paſſtve; and whether or no it will have theſe 
;; fr Beginnings, and, as it were, Materials of Know- 
4 2 A ledge, is not in its own Power. For the Ob- 
— jects of our Senſes do, many of them, obtrude 
their particular Lear upon our Minds, whether we will nor no: 
And the Operations of our Minds will notlet us be without, at 
leaft, ſome obſcure Notions of them. No Man can be wholly 
KHnorant of what he does, when he thinks. Theſe S-ple Meas, 
when offcred to the Mind, the Underſtanding can no more re- 


Fuſe to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor blot them 


out, and make new ones itſelf, than a Mirror can refuſe, alter, 
or obliterate the Images, or ideas, which the Objects ſet before 
it do therein produce. As the Bodics, that furround us, do di- 
verſly affeft our Organs, the Mind is forced to receive the Im- 


preſſions, and cannot avoid the Perception of thoſe Ideas that 


are annexed to them. 
CHAP. II 
Of Simple ID t a s. 


— Fur better to underſtand the Na- 


Knowledge, one Thing is carefully 
3 2 and that is, that 


ſome of thera are Simple, and ſome Complex. 


Tao? 


Simple Toz as. 305 II. 


ſublime Thoughts, which tower above the Clouds, and reach as 


| ture, Manner, and Extent of our 


: 4 
7 
2 


1 1 
- 
— 2 
; 
a 


themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no 
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Tae the Qualities, that affect our Senſes, are, in the Things 


no Diſtance between them; yet tis plain, the ideas, they pro- 
duce in the Mind, enter by the Senſes, Simple and Unmnixed. 
For, tho the Sight and Touch often take in, from the ſame Ob- 
ject, at the ſame time, different ideas; as a Nan fees at once 
Motion and Colour; the Hand feels Softneſs and Warmth in 
the ſame Piece of Wax: Yet the Simple Ideas, thus united in 
the ſame Subject, are as perfectly diſtin, as thoſe that come in 
by different Senſes: The Coldneſs and Hardneſs, which a Man 
feels in a Piece of Ice, being as diſtinct Ideas in the Mind, as 
the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lilly ; or as the Taſte of Sugar, 
and Smell of a Roſe. And there is nothing can be plainer to 
a Man, than the clear and diſtin Perceptions he has of thoſe 
Simple Leas; which, being each in itſelf uncompounded, con- 
tains in it nothing bet one a Apearance, or Conception 
in the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into different Meas. 
ary, 


$ 2. Taser Simple Ideas, the Materials of . 94, n 
all our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſtied neither make 
to the Mind, only by theſe two Ways above- mor deſtroy 


mentioned, viz. Senſation and Reflexion, (1) 


When the Underſtanding is once ſtored with theſe Simple Lear, 
mene . 


Is 


mY a this, chat the Materials of all ou Know lodge | 
and furniſhed to the Mind only Can ing 
— 


the Idea of Subſt — — Lin and evidee 


Senſation, or Reflexion: 2 we mb tat Ir, d | 


— — , by thoſe Ideas. 
Te which out Author (*) anſwers: "Theſe - he eng! 
Biſhop of  _. 


Words of y Lordſhip's contain 
Worceſter, Pp. 


me: For I never way 
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an almoſt infinite Vatiety; and ſo can minke at Pleaſure new 
Compler Keds. But it is not in the Power of the moſt exalted 
WR, or enlarged Underſtanding, by any Quickneſs, or Variety of 
Thoughts, to invent, or frame, one new Simple Idea in the Mind, 
not taken in by the Ways before mentioned: Not can any Force 
of the Underſtanding deſtroy thoſe that are there. The Domi- 
nion of Man, in this lirtle World of his own Underſtanding, be- 
ing much what the ſame, as it is in the great World of viſible 
Things ; wherein his Power, however managed by Art and Skill, 


but are the Creatures, or I of the Under- 
ſtanding, as, I think, I have ſhewn; and alſo, how 
C. l. J. 18. the Mind makes them from Ideas, which it has 
Senſation and Reflexion; and as to the 
 T have likewiſe hewn. | 
Bur that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of 
1 = 
ACS — A pn ane? mp to explain my- 
ſelf; as I thus of Ideas of Senſation and Reflexion. 
© Taart when we have taken a full of them, and their 
c ſeveral Modes, and ns made out of them, we ſhall find 
© to contain all our whole Stock of Ideas, and we have nothing in 
6 < our Minds, which did not come in one of 
B. II. C. 7.4.10. — 2 This Thought, in another Place, I 


. 1 C. a1. — onbderrtle of chals ewo 
.. Hear, which the Mind bas, and out of which it 
73 . ade all its other Knowledge; all which it re- 

n — — 

| ©'Thus T have, in a Draught, given aView of our original 

1 all the reſt are derived, and of which they are 


up. | 

Tuts, and the like ſaid in other Places, is what I have thought 
concerning Idea, of Senſation and Reflexion, as the Foundation and 
Materials of all our Ideas, and conſequently of all our Knowledge. 


BAL 2 B 
U. G. 25, t. 


I have ſet down theſe Particulars out of my Book, that the Reader 


having a full herein, may the better ſee what in 
it is to your For that your Lord- 
ſhip is not very well farisfied with it, not only by the Words 
under Conſideration, but by dhele allo: But we ave tola, that 


our 


View of my Opi 
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reaches no farther than to compound and divide the Materials 
that are made to his hand; but can do nothing towards the 
making the leaſt Particle of new Matter, or deſtroying one A- 
tom of what is already in Being. The ſame Inability will every 
one find in himſelf, who ſhall go about to faſhion in his Un- 
derſtanding any Simple Idea, not received in by his Senſes, from 
external Objects; or by Reflexion, from the Operations of his 
own Mind about them. I would have any one try to fancy any 
Taſte, which had never affected his Palate ; or frame the Idea of 
a Scent, he had never {melt ; and when he can do this, I will 


Vol. I. N alſo 
n but either from Senſation 

or Ke 
an t, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands 
thus: If the general Idea of. be grounded upon plain and evi- 


2204 in ation, or Reflexion. is a Conſequence which, w 

gebende, Hat, ite kel ber Conequence which, with 
poſition which, I think, will not hold, viz. That Reaſon and Ideas 
are inconſiſtent; for if that Suppoſition be not true, then the general 
Idea of Subſtance may be grounded on plain and evident Reaſon; 
and yet it will not follow from thence, that it is not 


on, and derived from, Ideas, which come in by Senſation, 
4 » wy and fo cannot be ſaid to come in by $ or Re- 
_ 


myſelf, and clear wept th lee, All the 
1 e Gs, 8 Ko: 


expreſſes it, we find that . any 


'or Accidents, but we muſt conceive a 


of Relation, but have ſhewed the 
ae comrary in my Chapters abou Relais But becaule a Rela- 

cannot be founded in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, 
and the thing here related as a Supporter, by aye > yr 
ſented to the Mind, by any clear and diſtinct Idas; therefore the 
obſcure —n 2 of Thing, or 


| wo 
that 


more familiar Way. Ie find, we can have no true C 


—.— — = 
— ” © 
— ——U— ̃ . 2 — : - 
— — —— 
A - — 
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arg conclude, that a blind Man hath Ideas of Colonrs, and a deaf 

4.3. Tang is the Reaſon why, the we cannot believe it im- 
pelle toGod te make aCreature with other Organs, and more 
Ways to convey into the Underſtanding the Notice of corpo- 
fend Things, Haw he dee, ts tity tes uin commed, which 


| ke has given to Mam: Yer, I think, it is not poſſible for any one 
to imagine any other fualities in Bodies, howſoever conſtituted, 


whereby they can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, Taſtes, 
Smells, viſible, and tangible Qualitics. And had Mankind been 
4 4 . 


cat i 1c wo be the poltive e which has the Relation of « ag. 
port, or Subſiratum, to Modes or Accidents ; and that 
determined Idea of , , the Abtradion ofthe Mind, 
and Reflexion: 


onception of any 
Moes, or Accidents, but we ns LI, or Shed, 
e * 25 * 
KL LACIE 
8 
rocky 6 th 


Idea 


ws ny be cod = = DE 
LET 4 — — Me ads. Ip 


will ee, if profile a7 there, . —.— 


Any for to be certain 
by LO Yo Looks But in which ſoever of theſe 
Ul , not Be how Tam concerned in . | 
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Objefts of the fifth Senſe, had been as far from our Notice, I- 
magination and Conception, as now any belonging to @ ſixth, ſe. 
venth, or cighth Senſe, can pollibly be: Which, whether yet 
ſome other Creatures, in ſome other Parts of this vaſt and - 
may not have, will be a great Preſumption to 
deny. He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the top of all 
Things; but will conſider the Immenſuy of this Fabric, and 
the great Variety that is to be found in this little and inconſider- 
able Part of it, which he has to do with, may be apt to think, 
that, in other Manſions of it, there may be other, and different 
intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties he has as little Knowledge, 
or Apprehenſion, as a Worm ſhut up in one Drawer of a Cabi- 
net hath of the Senſes, or Underſtanding, of a Man; ſuch Variety 
and Excellency being ſuitable to the Wiſdom and Power of the 
Maker. I have here followed the common Opinion of Man's 
having but five Senſes; tho? perhaps, there may be juſtly counted 
more; but either Suppolition ſerves equally to my preſent 


CHAP, W. 
Of Ivzas of one Senſe. 


$.1. HE better to conceive the Ideas | 
| we receive from Senſation, it may — 


not be amiſs for us to conſider * 
chem, in reference to the different Ways, whereby they make 


> - -—- pad: and make themſelves perceiv- 


Fiſt then, Turns are fame, which come into our Minds by 
ene Senſe only. 
Secondly, Turns are others, that convey themſelves into the 
Mind $y more Senſes than one. 
Thirdly, — VS are had from Reflexicm only. 
 Feurihly, 


96 Ip of ont Senſe. Boe I. 

Waere er ee dune ebene 

2 
Ws K them apart, under theſe ſeveral Heads. 


E Hd, Turns are ſome Ideas which have A. 
5 Low... RR 
Send fie ty adapted to receive them. Thus Light and 
Hear- Colours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue, with 
| their ſeveral Degrees, or Shades, and Mixtures, 
TD 
1y by the Eyes: All kind of Noiſes, Sounds, and Tones, only by 
the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes, and Smells, by the Noſe and Pa- 
late. And if theſe Organs, or the Nerves, which are the Conduits 
to convey them, from without, to their Audience in the Brain, 
the Mind's Preſence-room (as I may ſo call it) are, any of them, 
fo diſordered, as not to perform their Functions, they have no 
Poſdern to be admitted by; no other Way to bring themſelves in- 
to View, and be perceived by the Underſtanding, = 
Tu moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the Touch, arc 
Heat, and Cold, and Solidity ; all the reſt conſiſting almoſt wholly 
in the ſenſibleConfiguration, as Smooth and Rough; orelſe more, 
or leſs, firm Adheſion of the Parts; as hand and ſoft, tough and 
223 
FewSinplelde- | $2.1 razor, it will be neodlicfs 20 enume- 
2s have Names. rate all the particular Simple Ideas, belonging to 
dach Senſe. Nor, indeed, is it poſlible, if we 
would; there being a great manymore of them belonging to moſt 
of the Senſes, than we have Names fer. The Variety of Smells, 
which are as many almoſt, if not more, than Species of Bodies 
inthe World, do moſt of them want Names. Sweet and Srink- 
ing commonly ſerve our turn for theſe Ideas, which, in effect, is 
little more than to call them pleaſing, or diſpleaſing; tho? the 
Smell of a Roſe and Violet, both fwect, arc, certainly, very di- 
A . Nor are the different Paſtes, that, by our Palates, 


Baues, Sour, Hark and Salt,are almoſt all the Epithets ur have 
to 
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tobe found diſtinR, not only in almoſt every ſort of Creatures, 
but in the different Parts of the ſame Plant, Fruit, or Animal. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Colours and Sounds. I ſhall, therefore, 
in the Account of Simple Lear, I am here giving, content my- 
ſelf to ſet down only ſuch, as are moſt material to our preſent 
Purpoſe, or are in thernſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, tho 
they are very frequently. the Ingredients of our Complex ideas ; = 
amongſt which, I think, 1 may well account Solidity; which, 
— vr Hts rf | 


CHA P. IV. 
Of Sidiy, 
We this s \ HE Mea of A * 
24 | — HE es of Mie we edn by 


Reſiſtance which we find in Body, 
c Me 
till it has left it. There is no idea, which'we receive more con- 
ſtantly from Senſation, than Solidity. Whether we move, or 
reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel ſomething un- 
wards; and the Bodies, which we daily handle, make us perceive, 
chat whilſt they remain between them, they do, by an inſur- 
mountable F orce, hinder the Approach of theParts of our Hands 
that preſs them. That, which thus hinders the Approach of 
two Bodies, when they are moving one towards another, I call 
Shidity. 1 will not diſpute, whether this Acceptation of the 
Word Said, be nearer to its original Signification, than that 
which Mathemaricians uſe it in; it ſuffices, that I think the com- 
mon Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtify, this Uſe of it; 
but, if any one think it better to call it Inpenetrability, he has 
my Conſent. Only I have thought the Term S:l;dity, the more 
proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becauſe of its vulgar Uſe in 
that Senſe; but, alſo, bocauſe it carries fomething more of poli- 
wre in it than bnpenetrability, — 
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e Conſcquence of h,, than Solidity ieſelf. This, of ui 
ether ſecms the Liga moſt intimately cane ted with,and clicutiel 
toBody; ſo2s no where elſe to be found, or imagined, but anly in 
Matter. And, tho our Senſes take no notice af it, but in Maſſes 
of Matter, of a Bulk fafficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; yet the 
Mind, having once got this Idea, from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bo- 
dies, traces it farther; and conſiders it, as well as Figure, in the 
minuteſt Particle of Matter that can exiſt; and finds it inſepara- 
bly inherent in Body, where-ever, or however modified vo 

$. 2. Tan is the lies belongs to Body, where- 
F, by we, concdive it to fill pace. The Mica of 
= which filling of Space is, That, where we ima- 
gine any Space taken up by 2 ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it 
ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances; and 
will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move towards 
one anather in a irait Line, from coming to touch one another, 
unleſs it removes from betwoenthem, ina Line not parallel to that 
— which they move in. This des of it, the Bodies which we or- 
dinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh us win. 
from $. 3- Tas Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other 
. e ef the Space which i poſſeſſes, is fo. 

great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſur- 
axis Þ. All the Bodics in the World, preſſing a Drop of 
Water on all Sides, will never be able to overcome the Reſiſt- 
ance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approaching one 
another, till it be removed out of their way: Whereby our idca 
of Sidi is diſtinguiſhed both from pure Space, which is capa- 
ble neither of Reliſtance, nor Motion; and from the ordinary 
idea of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a 
diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, without touch- 
ing, or diſplacing, any folid Thing, till their Superficies come to 
meet; Whereby, I think, we have the clear idea of Space with- 
out Said. For (not to go fo far as Annibilations of any par- 


ticular Body) I aſk, whether a Man cannot have the Idea of 
the Notion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other ſuc- 
ceoding immediately into its Place? I think, tis evident he can: 
2 
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of Motion in another, than the Ils of a ſquare Figure in ane 
ity iter e Idonot 
af, whether Bodies do ſo en that the Motion of one Body 
cannot really be without the Motion-of another. To deter- 
mite this either Way, is to beg the Queſtion for, or againſt, = 
vacuum. But my Queſtion is, whether oe cannot have the idea 
of one Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt? And, I think, this 
no one will deny. If fo, then the Place, it deſerted, gives us the 
| Idea of pure Space, without Solidity, whereinto another Body 
may enter, without either Reſiſtance, or Protruſion, of any 
thing. -. When the Sucker in a Pump is drawn, the Space it 
filled in the Tube is ccrtainly the fame, whether any other Bo- 
dy follows the Motion of the Sucher, or no: Nor does it imply 
a Contradiction, that, upon the Motion of one Body, another, 
that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not follow it. The Neceſ- 
ſny of ſuch a Motion is built only on the Suppoſition that the 
World is full, but bot on the GN Mews of Space and B. 

ty; which are 2s Mifferent as Nefſtance, and not Reſiſtance, 
Protruſion, and not Protrufion. ' And that Men have Las of 
Space, without Body, 22 ——— 
ly demonſtrate; us i en in another Place, As, 

eke hereby, allo, diferenced From Hard 
from Hardneſs, in —— . 
ee ee eee 
Space it poſſeſits;- but Hardneſe in u hm Cohefion of dh 
Parts of Matter, making up Maſſes of a ſenſible Bulk, fo that 
the Whole does nor ealily- changr its Figure. And, indeed, 
ud and Soft, are Naines that we give © Tiiings, only in Vets. 
tion to the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies ; that being gene- 


rally called Hard by us, which wilt put us to Pain, ſooner thin = 


change Figure, bythe Preſſure of any Part of our Bodies ; and 
K«„ : 
Pany/uponan Galy, andunpainfal Toath, | 
Brr this Diiculty of chang! ai Sildinicn of the 

ern tre {morn deed hs 
no more Solidity to the kardeft Body In the World, than to the 
2 ; nor is' a Adamant oneJot more ſelid than Water. For, 
tho? 


| may, be pleaſed to make a Trial, with the Air incloſed in a Foot 


to the outfide, where it roſe like 2 Dew, and fo fell in Daves, 


pends 
| "= of The | 
=” Space: The Extenſion of Body being no- 
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w the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Manie will more cafily 
each other, between which there is nothing but Wa- 
ter, or Air, than if there be a Diamond between'them: Yet, it 
is not, that the Parts of the Diamond are more ſolid than thoſe 
of Water, or reſiſt mne; but becauſe. the Parts of Water be- 


ing more caſily ſeparable from each other, they will, by a fide 


Motion, be more eaſſiy removed, and give way to the Approach 
of the two Pieces of Marble. But if they could be kept from 
the Approach of theſe two Pieces of Marble, as much as the 
Diamond; and twould be as impoſſible, by any Force, to ſur- 
mount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Reſiſtance of the 
Parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the World, will as in- 


yincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two other Bodics, if 
it be not put out of the way, but remain between them, as the 
 kaydeſt chat can be found, or imagin'd. He that ſhall fill a 


_ yielding ſoft Body well with. Air, or Water, will quickly find 


its Reſiſtance: And. he chat thinks that nothing but Bodies that 
nir hand, can keep his Hands from one another, 


Ball. The Experiment, I have been told, was made at Florence, 
doſed, farther ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſoft a Body as Water. 
was drivea by the extreme Force of Screws, the Water made 
elf way through the Pores of that very cloſe Metal; and find- 
ing no room for a nearer Approach of its Particles within, got 


before the Sides of the Globe could be made to yield to the vio- 


lent Compreſſion of the Engine that ſqueezed it. 


aan . - $-5- Br this Lies of Salley, is the. E 
impulſe, Gon — from the Extenſion 


ming, but the Coheſion, or Continuity of ſolid, 
T on and the Extenſion of Space, the 
Continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable Parts. Up- 


, 
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ance, and Protruſion. Of pure Space then, and Solidity, there 
are ſeveral (amongſt which, i confeſs myſelf one) who perſuade 
themſelves they have dear and diſtin Hear; and that they can 
think on Space, without any thing in it, that reſiſts, or is protrud- 
ed by, Body. This is the idea of pure Space, which, they think, 
they have as clear as any Idea they can have of the Extenſion of 
Body; the Idea of the Diſtance between the oppoſite Parts of a 
concave Superficies, being equally as dear without, as with the 
Lien of any ſolid Parts between; and, on the other fide, they 
perſuade themſelves, that they have, diſtin from that of pure 
Space, the Idea of ſomething that fills Space, that can be pro- 
truded by the Impulſe of other Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. 
If there be others, that have not theſe two ideas diſtin, but 
confound them, and make but one of them ; I know not how 
Men, who have the ſame Idea under different Names, or different 
Leas under the ſame Name, can, in that caſe, talk with one an- 
other ; any more than a Man, who, not being blind, or deaf, has 
diſtin& ideas of the Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trum- 
Man, I mention in another Place, who fancied that the idea of 
Scarlet was like the Sound of a Trumpet. 
$.6. Ir any one aſks me, What this Sulidity is, What it is. 

I fend him to his Senſes to inform him : Let 

him put a Flint, or a Foot-Ball, between his Hands, andthen en- 
deavour to join them, and he will know. If he think this not 4 
ſufficient Explication of Solidity, what it is, and wherein it con- 
fiſts ; I promile to tell him what it is, and wherein it conſiſts; 
when he tells me, what Thinking is, or wherein it conſiſts ; or 
explains to me what Extenſion, or Motion, is, which, perhaps, 
ſeems much eaſier. The Simple Ideas we have, are fuch, as 
vour, by Words, to make them clearer in the Mind, we ſhall 
ſucceed no better, than if we went about to clear up the Darkneſs 
of a blind Man's Mind by talking; and to diſcourſe into him the 


Heas of Light and Colours. The Reaſon of this I ſhall ſhow in 
another Place. 


Vor. 1. o CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
— Ip EAS of divers Senſes. 


HE Leas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space, 


or Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion; for theſe make 

perceivable Impreſſions, both on the Eyes and Touch: 
he EEE ode Ga der of ou 
Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, both by Seeing 
and Feeling. But having occaſion to ſpcak more at large of theſe 
9 94K 


CHAP. u 
Of Simple IDEAS of Reflexion. 


Simple Then 4.1. © HE Mind, receiving the Meas, men- 


2 Me, | tioned in the foregoing Chapters, 
- View inward upon itſelf, and obſerves its own 


Actions, about thoſe eas it has, takes from 
thence other ideas, which are as capable to bu the Objects of 


its Contemplation, as any of thoſe it received from Foreign 


The Mex of J. 2. Taz two great, and principal, Actions 
Per and of the Mind, which are moſt frequently conſi- 
22 dered, and which are ſo frequent, that every 
2 Freu one that pleaſes may take notice of them in 
Kefle himſelf, are theſe two: 
Perception, or Thinking ; and 

| Valition, or Willing. | 
The Power of Thinking is called the „ and the 
Power of Volition is called the Mill; and theſe two Powers, or 
Abilitics, in the Mind, are denominated Facultics. Of ſome of 
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the Modes of theſe Simple ideas of Reflexion, ſuch as are Re- 


membrance, Diſcerning, Reafoning, Nuuging, Knowledge 
Bc. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 3 


S 
Of Simple IDEAS of both Senſation and Reflexion. 


5 1. HERE be other Simple Ideas, Pleaſure and 
which convey themſelves into the Pain. 
Mind, by all the Ways of Senſation and Reflexi- 


Pleaſure, or Delight, and its Oppoſite. 
Pain, or Uneaſmeſs. 
Power 


Unity. 

g. 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join them- 
ſelves, to almoſt all our ideas, both of Senſation and Reflexion: 
And there is ſcarce any Affection of our Senſes from without, 
any retired Thought of our Mind within, which is not able to 
produce in us Pleafure, or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain, I would 
be underſtood to ſignify whatſoever delights, or moleſts us; whe- 
ther it ariſes from the Thoughts of our Minds, or any thing ope- 
rating on our Bodies. For, whether we call it Satisfaction, De- 
light, Pleaſure, Happineſs, &c. on the one ſide; or Uneaſineſs, 
Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, &c. on the other; 
they are {till but different Degrees of the ſame Thing, and be- 
long to the ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, Delight, or Uneaſmeſs; 
which are the Names I ſhall moſt commonly ule for thoſe two 
forts of ideas. 

5 3. Tas infinitely wiſe Author of our Being, having given 
us the Power over ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, to move, or keep 
them at reſt, as we think fit ; and alſo, by the Motion of them, to 
all the Actions of our Body: Having alſo given a Power to our 

Minds, 


” 
# 


will think on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this, or that Sub- 


a Perception of 
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Ninds, in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe, amongſt its [dear, which it 


jet, with Conſideration and Attention, to excite us to theſe 
Actions of Thinking, and Motion, that we are capable of, has 
mann TOC DET Cutatns, 
1 


no Reaſon to prefer = one Thought, or Action, to another; Neg. 


gence to Attention, or Motion to Reſt. And fo we ſhould nei- 
ther ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds; but let our Thoughts 
(if I may fo call it) run adrift, without any Direction, or Deſign ; 
and ſuffer the Leas of our Minds, like unregarded Shadows, to 
make their Appearances there, as it happend, without attending 


to them, In which State, Man, however furniſhed with the Fa- 


_ cultics of Underſtanding, and Will, would be a very idle, unac- 


tive Creature, and paſs his time only in a lazy, lethargic Dream. 
It has, therefore, pleaſed our wiſe Creator, to annex to ſeveral Ob- 


Jects, and to the Iden which we receive from them, as alſo, to ſe- 


veral of our Thoughts, a concomitant Pleaſure, and that in ſe- 
 veral Objefts, to ſeveral Degrees; that thoſe Faculties, which He 
| had endowed us with, might not remain wholly idle, and unem- 
fefa u. 

4 Pain has the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſet us on work, that 
| Pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties, to avoid 
That, as to purſue This: Only this is worth our Conſideration, 
that Pain is often produced by the ſame Objects and Ideas, that 
produce Pleaſure | in us. This their near Conjunction, which 
makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations, where we expected | 
Pleaſure, gives us new occaſion, of admiring the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of our Maker, who, deſigning the Preſervation of our 
Being, has annexed Pain to the Application of many things to 
our Bodies, to warn us of the Harm that they will do, and as Ad- 
vices to withdraw from them. But He, not deſigning our Preſer- 
vation, barely, but the Preſervation of every Part, and Organ in 
its Perfection, hath, in many Caſes, annexed Pain to thoſe very 
ideas, which delight us. Thus Heat, chat is very agreeable to us 


in one Degree, by a little greater Increaſe of it, proves no ordi- 


nary 
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nary Torment ; and the moſt pleaſant of all ſcnſible Objefts, 
Light itſelf, if there be too much of it, if increaſed beyond 2 
due Proportion to our Eyes, canles a very painful Senſation : 
Which is wiſely: and favourably fo ordered by Nature, that 
when any ObjeRt does, by the Vebemency of its Operation, 
but be very nice and delicate; we might, by the Pain, be warn- 
ed to withdraw, before the Organ be quite put out of order, 
Conſideration of thoſe Objekts, that produce it, may well per- 
ſuade us, that this is the End, or Uſe, of Pain. For tho” great 
Light be infufferable to our Eyes, yet the bigheſt Degree of 
Darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them; becauſe that cauſing no 
| diſorderly Motion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd, 
n its natural State. But yet, Exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, 
pains us; becauſe it is equally deſtructive to that Temper, 
which is neceſſary to the Preſervation of Life, and the Exer- 
ciſe of the ſeveral Functions of the Body, and which conſiſts in 
a moderate Degree of Warmth; or, if you pleaſe, a Motion of 
the inſenſible Parts of our Bodies, confin'd within certain 
5. 5. Beronv all this, we may find another Reaſon, why God 
in all the Things that environ and affect us; and blended them 
together, in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes have to do 
with; that we, finding Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and want 
of complete Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments, which the Crea- 
tures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoyment 
of Him, with whom there is fulneſs of Foy, and at whyſe Right 
9. 6. Tno' what I have here ſaid, may not, Pleaſure and 
| perhaps, make the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain a. 
_ clearer to us, than our own Experience does, which is the on- 
ly Way that we are capable of having them; yet the Conſide- 
ration of the Reaſon, why they are annex'd to ſo many other 
ideas, ſerving to give us due Sentiments, of the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of the ſovercign Diſpoſer of all Things, may not be 
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| unfuitable to the main End of theſe Eaquiries: * 
and the chief End of all our Thoughts, 
11 omg 4 
4 y. Txrvraven and Unity, are ewo other L 
a cas, that are ſaggeſied to the Underſtanding, 
dy every Object without, and every Wea with- 
in. When Has are in our Minds, we confider them as being 
actually there, us well as ve confider Things to be actually 
without us z which is, that they exiſt, or have Exiſtence: And 
whatever we Can conſider as one Thing, whether a real Being, 
or Aka, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding the ea of Unity. 
Pome.” F. Powe allo, is another of thoſe Simple 
Fay eat, which we receive from Senſation and Re- 
flexion. For, obſerving in ourſelves, that we can, at Pleaſure, 
move ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, which were at Reſt ; the Ef. 
fefts alſo, that natural Bodies are able to produce in one an- 
other, occurring every Moment to our Senſes, we both theſe 


Ways get the Lea of Power. 
F. 9. Bxsipes theſe, there is another Idea, 
e d tho? faggelted by our Senſes, yet it is 


more conſtantly offered us, by what paſſes in our own Minds; 
and that is, the ea of Srccefſion. For if we look immediate- 
ly into ourſelves, and reflect on what is obſervable there, we 
ſhall find our Ideas always, whilſt we are awake, or have any 
Thought, paſſing in Train, one going, and another coming, with- 
out Intermiffion. 
| Simple Ideas tie ue They end we ut lee, 
the Materials (as I think) the moſt conſiderable of thoſe Simple 
all ow iar, which the Mind has, and out of which is 
80 made all its other Knowledge ; all which it re- 
eces uy th wo re mentined Wag of Sno ad 
Reflexion. 
Nox let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for the capa- 
cious Mind of Man, to expatiate in, which takes its flight far- 
ne 
World; that extends its Thoughts often, even beyond the ut- 
2 Ir ne and makes Excurſions into that in- 


comprehealible 
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lane. I grant all this, but defire any ame s 
align any Simple Idea, which is not received from one of theſe 
Hulets before mentioned, or any Complex Idea, not made ws of 
thoſe Simple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſs few 
Simple 1dcas ſufficient to employthe quickeſt Thought, or largeſt 
Capacities; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Know- 
ledge, and more various Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, 
if we conſider how many Words may be made, out of the vari- 
ous Compoſition of twenty four Letters; or, if going one Step 
farther, we will but reflect on the Variety of Combinations may 
be made, with barely one of the above mentioned Ideas, viz 


| Number, whoſe Stock is inexhauſlible, and truly infinite: And 


what a large and inpeaſe Fill doth Extenſion alone, afford the 
— 


CHAP. Vi. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Simple 
_ IDEAS. 


A ONCERNING the Simple Ideas Poſitive Ideas 
, of Senſation, us to be conſidered, n, 
That whatſoever is ſo conſtituted 

in etine, as 06 he abi. te al ae its ener 
Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce, in the Underſtand- 
ing, a Simple Idea; which, whatever be the external Cauſe of it, 
when it comes to be taken Notice of, by our diſcerning Facul- 
ty, it is by the Mind looked on, and conſidered there, to be a real, 
Pofutive Idea, in the Underſtanding, as much as any other what- 
ſoever; tho', perhaps, the Cauſe of it be but a Privation in the 
Subject. 

7 2. Tuus, the Leas of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 
White and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear, and Poſi- 
tive Ideas, in the Mind; tho”, perhaps, ſome of the Cauſes, which 
produce them, are barely Privations, in thoſe Subjefts, from 


ming, 


and the 
of them ie, n its Canie, poſitive or privative; 
either 
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Simple Ivor a s. Door 
7 View of den cadiders all as Ait Pente Meer 
ing, in its 


without taking notice which 
te act ben 00 the — 
to the Alea, as 1 4 
* © che Nr of th Things Ge 
but | eel 
The re reo wa — — — 
— Ipod. rung — 
race hy mal de ad hw range eee 
— —— OE 1 
"Soto 2 3 = 
—— — = 
* their Natures, thinks knows 
ſelf in conſidering 


be on- 
of that Colour, in the external Othect, 
ever, the Cauſe 


Undertaking ing to en- 
natural Cauſes, and Manner of Perception, I ſhould 
"46 lrewere  Dſg of my rar ee, 
— —— ſome Caſes 
offer this as 


2 — That all Senſation, being pro- 
t leaſt, produce 


- - | 


but appeal to every one's own Expericnce, the Shadow 
icnce, whether | 

ing but the Abſence of Light, 
tho? it conſiſts of nothing but 
of a Man, 


Abſence diſcernible is 
Shadow nf n it, cauſe as clear 
(and the more che B. dN nn 
—.— N _ * 
* Sun ſhine? And the Pifture 8 
over with clear 8 2 925 
— poſmive eas, but for their Abſence, — 
for 
recti 
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Silence, Nihil, $c. which Words denote poluive Ideas; v. g. 
Taſte, Suund, Being, with a Signification of their Abſence. 

$. 6. An thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee Poſttive Ideas 
Darkneſs. For, ſuppoſing a Hole perfecuy dark, 


from whinde mo Light is refleed, is ceruin 2 
one may fee the Figure of it, or it may be paint. 
ed; or whether the lk, 1 ne with, makes any cher Mea; fs 
a Queſtion. The privative Cauſes I have here aſſigned, of poſi- 
tive Laas, are according to the common Opinion; but, in truth, 
it will be hard to determine, whether there be really any Adeas 
from a privative Cauſe, till it be determined, Whether Reft be any 
_ morea Privation than Motion. - 

| (. 7. To Giſcover the Nature of our Lear the — the 
3;benter, and to diſcourle of them intelligibly, it 7; — Good 
Will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they 

we Mer, eee Invite Mid and; ad they wre Bll 
_ fications of Matter in the Bodies, that cuuſe ſuch 


in us; mut ſo we muy not think (as perhaps uſually is done) that 


they are exactly the Images, and Reſemblances, of ſomething in- 
herent in the Subje&t; moſt of thoſe of Senſation being, in the 
Mind, no more the Likeneſs of ſomething exiſting without us, 
than the Names, that land for ther, are the Likeneſs of our 1de- 
ar, which yet, upon Hearing, they are aps to excite in uu. 
$ 8. Waarsozvza the Mind perceives in itſelf, or is the im- 
mediate Object of Perception, Thought, or that 
I call Zdea; and the Power to produce any idea in our Mind, 1 
call Quality of the Sutzect, wherein that Power is. Thus, a 
Snow-ball, having the Power to produce in us the ideas of White, 
Cold, and Rund, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideas in us, as 
they are in the Snow-ball, 1 call Qualities; and as they are Sen- 
fations, or Perceptions, in our Underſtanding, I call them ideas: 
| Which Lear, if I peak of ſometimes, as in the Things them- 
tives, I would be underfiood, to mean thoſe Qualities in the 
Objects, which produce them in us. 
99. Quarries, thus conſidered in Bodies, Primary Quali- 
are, Firft, ſuch as arc utterly inſeparable from ties. 
the Body, — ; fuch as, in all the Altera- 
Vol. I. P == 
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Hons and Changes it ſuffers, all the Force can be uſed upon x, it 
conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds, in every 
Particle of Matter, which has Bulk enough to be perceived, and 
the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of Matter, tho” 
leſs than to make itſelf ſingly be perceived by our Senſes: v. g. 
Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, each Part has 
fill Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility ; divide it again, 
and it rcrains füll the ſame Qualities; and ſo divide it on, till 
the Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain {till, each of them, 
all thoſe Qualities. For Diviſion (which is all that a Mill, or 
inſenſible Parts) can never take away cither Solidity, Extenſion, 
Figure, or Mobility, from any Body, but only makes two, or 
more, diſtinQ, ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, of that which was but 
one before; all which diſtia&t Maſſes, reckon'd as fo many di- 
flin& Bodies, after Diviſion, make a certain Number. Theſe I 
call Original, or Primary Qualities of Body, which I think we 
may obſerve to produce Simple Ideas in us, viz. Solidity, Exten- 
ſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. es a 
Srcondary 40. 24þ,Svcn Qualities, whichin truth are 
Dale, — nothing in the Objofts themſclves, but Powers 
"24 to produce various Senſations in us, by their Pri- 
mary Qualities, i. e. by the Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion, 
of their inſealible Parts, as Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, &c. Theſe 
1 call Secondary Qualities. To theſe might be added a third Sort, 
which are allowed to be barely Powers, tho? they are as much 
real Qualities in the SubjeRt, as thoſe which I, to comply with 
the common Way of Speaking, call Qualities, but, for Diſtincti- 
on, Secondary Qualities. For the Power in Fire to produce a 
new Colour, or Conſiſtency in Wax, or Clay, by its Primary Qua- 
lities, is as much a Quality in Fire, as the Power it has to pro- 
duce in me a new idea, or Senſation of Warmth, or Burning, 
which I felt not before, by the ſame Primary Qualities, viz. the 
Bulk, Texture, and Motion of its inſenſchle Parts. 45 
$ 14. Taz next Thing to be conſider'd, is, 
— how Bedies produce Ideas in us; and that is ma- 
duce their = nifellly by Impulſe, the only Way which we can - 
— conceive Bodies operate in. $. 12. Ir 
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| $12. Ty then external Objefts be not united to our Minds, 
whenthey produce ideas in it, and yet we perceive theſe ori- 
23 in ſuch of them as ſingly fall under our Senſes; 
tis evident, that ſome Motion muſt be thence continucd, by our 
Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome Parts of our Bodies, to the 
Brain, or the Seat of Senſation, there to produce in our Minds the 
particular Ideas we have of them. And ſince the Extenſion, Fi- 
gure, Number, and Motion of Bodies of an obſervable Bigneſs, 
Con be peneieed le dis evident, ſome 
ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come from them to the Eyes, 
. — 

theſe Ideas, which we have of them in us. 2 
＋ 13. Arrxa the ſame manner, that the /deas How Secuntar 
of theſe original Qualitzes are produced in us, 9 1 
we may conceive, that the Ideas of Secondary Qualities are alſo 
produced, viz. by the Operation of inſenſible Particles on our Senſes. 
For it being manifeſt, that there are Bodies, and good tore of 
Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, that we cannot, by any of our 
Senſes, diſcover either their Bulk, Figure, or Motion; as is evi- 
dent in the Particles of the Air, and Water, and other extreme - 
ly ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as much Smaller than the Parti- 
cles of Air, or Water, as the Particles of Air, or W ater, are imall- 
er than Peaſe, or Hail - tones: Let us ſuppoſe, at preſent, that the 
different Motions and Figures, Bulk and Number of ſuch Parti- 
cles, affecting the ſeveral Organs of our Senſes, produce in us 
Smells of Bodies; v. g. that a Violet, by the Impulſe of ſuch in- 
ſenſible Particles of Matter, of peculiar Figures, and Bulks, and 
in different Degrees, and Modifications, of their Motions, cauſ- 
es the Jdeas of the Blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of that Flower, 
to be produced in our Minds; it being no more impoſſible to con- 
ceive, that God ſhould annex fuck Hear to fuch Motions, with 
which they have no Similitude, than that he ſhould annex the Idea 
of Pain, to the Motion of a Piece of Steel, dividing our Flcſh, 
with which that Idea bath no Reſerablancc. 
. 14. Wnar I have ſaid, concerring Caowurs and Smells, may 
be underſtood alſo of Taſſes and Seungs, and wihker ti e like ſenſitio 
Qual: tes; 
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Quatities ; which, whatever Reality we, by Miflake, attuibute to 
them, are in truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, but Pow- 


———_———— — 


at have ſaid. * 

: eme to draw 
Me Prins this Obſgrvation, that the [deas of Primary Qua- 
Choe bities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and 
of Secondary, their Patterns do really cxiſt in the Bodies them- 
* ſelves; but the ideas, produced in us by theſe Se- 
condary Qualities, have no Reſemblance of them at all. There is 
nothing like our Ideas exiſting in the Bodies themſelves. They 
are in the Bodies, we denominate from them, only a Power to 
produce thoſe Senſations in us: And what is Sweet, Blue, or 
Warm, in Lea, is but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of 
the inſcnſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which we call fo. 
F. 16. Flame is denominated Het and Light ; Snow, White and 
Cold; and Manna, White and Sweet; from the Ideas they produce 
in us : Which Qualities are commonly thought to be the fame 
in thoſe Bodies, that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one the perfect 
Reſemblance of the other, as theyare in aMirrour ; and it would, 
by moſt Men, be judged very extravagant, if one ſhould fay o- 
therwiſe. And yet, he that will conſider that the ſame Fire, that 
at one Diſtance produces in us the Senſation of Marni h, does at 
a nearer Approach, produce in us the far different Senſation of 
Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what Reaſon he has to ſay, That 
his Lea of Warmth, which was produced in him by the Fire, is 
actually in the Fire; and his Idea of Pain, which the ſame Fire 
produced in him, the fame Way, is nm in the Fire. Why is 
Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in Snow, and Pain not, when it produ- 
ccs the one and the other idea in us; and can do neither, but by 
the Bulk, Figure, Number, and Motion of its ſolid Parts? 

- $ 17. Tux particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of the 
Parts of Fire, or now, are really in them, whether any one's Senſ- 
es perceive them, or noz and, therefore, they may be called real 
Qualities ; becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies: But Light, 
Heat, il'biteneſs, or Coldneſs, are not more really in them, than Sick= 
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ny the Senſation of them; 
„ii Manna. Take away the 
RR _ a 2 — 
let the Palato not Taſte, nor the Naſe fimell; - ang 
Odours, and Sounds, as they are fach particular * 
. Fi 
— — Ty ik. 
#8. A Prizes. of Maus, of a ſenuſible — 
— ved from ene Place ta another, the * 
— Motion repreſents it, as it really is in — 
— re th fe Fe, whether _ 
Exiſtence - in the Mind, or in the Mama: And _ 
— Fee 5 . 
. > 
15 — —— 
wn = orgy nn 
— ——— — — 
of Sickneſs and Pain are not in the Manna, but 46 gina - 4 
am on us, and are no where, when we feel 2 _ 
readily agrecs to. 3 
dere wich rb th ets of te Opens _ 
by the Motion, Size, and Figure, of its- Particles, — 
3 Palate; as the Pain and Sickneſs, cauſed by Mama, 
— — — 
K ˙ —_ 
if it could not operate on the Eyes and Palate, = —_ 
— png 1G RE —_— 
as well as we allow it can operate on the Guts: _ 
thereby produce diftin®t ideas, which in itſelf it > 
moodom — gb rig ſeveral 
Pans of onr Bodies, by the ths, Fire, Number, and Maticn 
of its Parts; why thoſe produced by the Eyes _— 
rather be thought to be really in the Mama, 2 produ- 
oed by the Stomach and Guts; or, why the Pain _—_ 
A — 
where, when they are not felt; and yet — 
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Weed Aas of, the ame Ame, on other. Parts of the 
Body, by Ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt 
in the Mama, when they ace not ſeen, nor taſted, would need 
ſome Reaſon to explain. | FF 

% Larus the red and white Co- 
— — lours in Porphyry: Hinder Light but from ſtrik- 
Zl ing on it, and its Colours vaniſh, it no longer 
of Secondary, produces any ſuch Adeas in us: Upon the Re- 
1 turn of Light, it produces theſe Appearances 
on us again. Can any one think any real Alterations are made 
in the Porphyry, by the Preſence, or Abſence, of Light; and 
that thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs, and Redneſs, are really in Por- 
phyry, in the Light, when, tis plain, it bas wo Colour in the Dark? 
It has, indeed, ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and 
Day, as are apt, by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome 
Parts of that hard Stone, to produce in us the Idea of Redneſs, 


and from others the Idea of Whiteneſs; but Whiteneſs, or Red- 


nels, are not in it at any time, but ſuch a Texture, that hath 
the Power to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 5 

5. 20. Pon an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be 
altered into a dirty one, and the fweet Taſte into an oily one. 


| „„ rear apart 


ny Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it? 


F. 21. Ivzas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we 
may be able to give an Account, how the ſame Water, at the 


fame time, may produce the idea of Cold by one Hand, and 


of Heat by the other; whereas, it is impoſſible that the ſame 
Water, if thoſe Meas were really in it, ſhould, at the ſame time, 
be both Hat and Cold. For, if we imagine Warmth, as it is in our 
Hands, to be nothing but à certain Sort and Degree of Motion in 
the minute Particles of our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may 
underſtand how it is poſlible, that the ſame Water may, at the 
ſame time, produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold 
in the other; which, yet, Figure never does; that never pro- 
ducing the Idee of a Square by ane Hand, which has produced 
the idea of a Globe by another, But, if the Senſation of Heat 
and Cold be nothing, but the or Diminution, of the 


Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Cor- 
puſcles 


Chap. VIII. 
puſcles of other Body, it 
Dee 0 
4 be ede the ts Hands, e bs mins Phe 
ticles, a Motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and 
a lefs, than in thoſe of the other; it will increaſe the'Motion 
of the one Hand, and leſſen it in the other, and fo cauſe | 
ferent Senſations of Heat and Cold, mit depend thereon. 
$. 22.1 e 
fical Enquiries a little farther than, perhaps, I intended. But it 
being neceſſary, to make the Nature of Senlation a little un- 
derſtood, and to make the Difference between the (Qualities in 
Bodies, and the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be &. 
ftinftly conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſrourſe 
intelligibly of them ; I hope I ſhall be pardoned this little Ex- 
curſion into natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary, in our pre- 
ſent Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the Primary, and real Qualities of 
Bodies, which are always in them, (viz. Solidity, Extenſion, 
Figure, Number, and Motion, or Reſt; and are ſometimes per- . 
ceived by us, viz. when the Bodies, they are in, are big e- 
nough ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe Secondary and imputed- 
Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of 
thoſe Primary ones, when they operate, without being Ming. 
ly diſcerned; whereby we alſo may come to know what Hear | 
are, and what arc not Reſerblances of ſomething really e. 
ing in the Bodies we denominate from them. 
F- 23- Tux Qualities then that are In Bucher, Three Sorts of - 
rightly conſidered, are of Three ln 1 


Firſt, Tus Bulk, Figure, Number, Ste and Metion, or 
Reſt of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them whether we perceive 
them, or no; and when they are of that Size, that we can diſco- 
2 by theſe, an Hed of the Thing, as it isin it- | 

ſelf, as is plain in Artificial Tn” drt 1 6 Privary 

Secondly, . 
ſenſible, Primary Qualities, to opera after a peculiar Manner en 
996 in us the different Ideas of 

ſeveral 


> VI 
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_ Thirdly, Tus Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of the 
particular Conſtitution of its Primary Qualities, to make ſuch a 
Change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Mation of another Bady, 
as to make it operate on our Senſes, differently from what it did 


before. Thus the Sun has = Power to make Wax white, and 


Fire to make Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called Powers. 


ly called Real, Original, or Primary Qualities, becauſe they are 
in the Things themſelves, whether they are perceived, or no; 
and, upon their different Modifications, it is, that the ſecondary 
Qualities depend. 1 : | 457 
Tus other two are only Powers to act differently upon other 
The 1ff are Re- F. 24. Bor, tho? theſe two latter Sorts of Qu 
ME dn relating to ſeveral other Bodics, and reſulting 
are wet. The 3d from the different Modifications of the original 
are thought ſo. + ougfhitof. For the ſecond Sort, viz. The Powers, 
to produce ſeveral Xdeas in us, by our Senſes, are looked upon as 
real Qualities, in theThings, thus affecting us: But the third Sort 
are called, and eſleemed, barely Powers, v. g. the Idea of Heat, 
or Light, which we receive by our Eyes, or Touch, from the 
Sun, are commonly thought real Qualities, exiſting in the Sun, 
and ſomething more than'mere Powers in it. But, when we 
conſider the Sun, in reference to Wax, which it melts, or 
blanches, we look on the Whitencſs and Softneſs produced in 
the. Wax, not 2s Qualities in the Sun, but Effects produced by 
Powers in it: Whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe Qualities of 
Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions in me, when I am 
warmed, or eulightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, 
than the Changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched, or melt- 


ed, 


e 


e 
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ey are all of them « Powers in the 
ä Thayer th Tay rea the 
— os . Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion, 
ſome of the m 
to produce in me the Idea of Light, or Heat ; and, 28 
it is able ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Mation, of 
Pym oc 
TSS the one are ordinarily taken for real 
Qualities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeerns to be, becauſe 
the Ideas we have of diſtin& Colours, Sounds, &c. containing 
nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we are not 
apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary Qualities, which 
appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Production; and 
with which they have not any apparcntCongruity,or conceivable 
Connexion. Hence it is, that we are fo forward to i 
thoſe Ideas are the Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in 
Bulk, Figure, or Motion of Parts, rr 
can Reaſon ſhew how Bodies, by their Bulk, — — 
ſhould produce in the Mind the eas of Blue, or Yellow, & 
But, in the other Caſe, in the Operations of Bodies, changing 
the Qualities one of another, —— 2 
lity produced hath commonly no Reſemblance with any thing 
the Thing producing it; wherefore, we look on it as a bare Ef- 
fect of Power. For, tho receiving the Idea of Heat, or Light, 
from the Sun, we are apt to think *tis a Perception and Reſem- 


 blance of ſuch a Quality in the Sun; yet, when we fee Wax, 


fair Face, receive Change of Colour from the Sun, we can- 
GS ettenatn, Ws undated 
thing in the Sun, becauſe we find not thoſe different Colours 
the Sun itſelf. For, our Senſes being able to obſerve a Like- 
neſs, or fs, we forwardly enough conclude the — 
any ſenſible Quality in any Subject, to be an Effect of 
Power, and not the Communication of any Quality; which was 
really in the Efficient, i a” * 

Vol. I. Q 


4 pf! 
1 1 
ne 
11 305 


des, to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe, by ope- 


| eſt lira we have from Reflexion, and is, by ſome, called think- 
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che Thing that produced it. But our Senſes, not being able 
to diſcover any Unlikeneſs between the Idea produced in us, 
and the Quality of the Odject producing it; we are apt to ima- 
gine, that our ideas are Reſemblances of ſomething in the Ob- 


| jets, and not the Effefts of certain Powers, placed in the Mo- 


dification of their Primary Qualities; with which Primary Qua- 


ties the ideas produced in us have no Reſemblance. 


F. 26. To conclude, beſides thoſe before 

td Ad wakites fn Bodies, wir. 

Immediate. Bulk, Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion, 

of their ſolid Parts; all the reſt, whereby we 

2d, £4 take Notice of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one 
by perceivable. |; « 

from another, are nothing elſe but ſeveral 

Powers in them, depending on thoſe Primary Qualities; where- 


rating on other Bodies, ſo to change their primary Qualities, as 
to render them capable of producing 1d:as in us, different from 
what before they did. The former of theſe, 1 think, may be 
called Secondary Qualities, immediately perceivable: 
Secondary Qualities, mediately perceivable. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of PERCEPTION. 


$. 1. 


wy ery Fr [HERCEPTION, as it is the firſt Fa- 
. culty of the Mind, exerciſed about 
ourldeas; lo it is the firſt and fimpl- 


ing in general. Thoꝰ thinking, in the Propriety of the Engl; 
Tongue, ſignifies that Sort of Operation of the Mind «bore hs 
Ideas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, with ſome Degree 
2 For in bare, naked 
erceptzon, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſive; and 
what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving, | 


4. 2. Wnar 


gan of Hearing, with the ſame Alteration that uſes to be for 
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2 Wuar Perception is, every one will * whgnde 
know better, by reflefting on what he does Mind — 

hinaſelf, when he ſees, hears, feels, &c.or thinks, rere fen. 
than by any Diſcourſe of mine, Whoever reflects, on what 
paſſes in his own Mind, cannot miſs it ; and if he does not re- 
flect, all the Words in the World cannot make him have any 
Notion of it. 
$ 3- Tus is certain, that whatever Alkerations are made in 
the Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever Impreſſions 
are maje on the outward Parts, if they are not taken notdge 
of within; there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bodies, 
with no other Effect than it does a Billet, unleſs the Motion be 
continued to the Brain; and there the Senſe of Heat, or idea of 
Pay 


. 4- How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his 
Mind is intently employ d in theContemplation of ſome Objects, 
and curiouſly ſurveying ſome Ideas that are there; it takes no 
notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies, made upon the Or- 


the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient Impulſe there 
may be on the Organ; but, it not reaching the Obſervation of 
the Mind, there follows no Perception; and tho? the Notion, 
| that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound, be made in the Ear, yet 
no Sound is heard. Want of Senſation, in this Caſe, is not thro? 
any Defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affet- 
ed than at other times, when he does hear; but that, which uſes 
to produce the Idea, tho convey'd in by the uſual Organ, not 
being taken notice of, in the Underſtanding, and fo i 
no Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senſation. So that where- 
ever there is Senſe, or Perception, there ſume Idea is aftually pro- 
duced, and preſent in the Underſtanding. 

$- 5. Tuzxtrors I doubt not but Children, Children, tho 
by the Exerciſe of their Senſes, about Objects OR 
that affect them in the Numb, receive ſome few 3g nome I- 
Ideas, before they are born; as the unavoidable nate. 


Effects, either of the Bodies that cnviron them, or elſe of thoſe 
Waats, 
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Wants, or Diſcaſes, they ſuffer ; amongſt which (if one may con- 
jefure, concerning Things not very capable of Examination) 1 
think the 1deas of Hunger and Warmth are two ; which, pro- 
bably, are ſome — — 
fſrarce ever part with aun. 

— to kinagine, thee Children re- 
ccive ſome Ideas, before they come into the World; yet theſe 


being the Effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Affections 
of the Body, which happen to them there, and ſo depend on 
Tomething exterior to the Mind ; no otherwiſe differing in their 
Manner of Production from other Ideas, derived from Senſe, 


but only in the Precedency of Time: Whereas thoſe innate Prin- 


ciples are ſuppoſed to be quite of another Nature ; not coming 
Into the Mind, by any accidental Alterations in, or Operations 


on the Body; but, as it were, original Characters impreſſed up- 
on it, in the very firſt Moment of its Being and Conſtitution. 


22 reaſonably ſuppoſe may be introduced into the 
eo Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient to 
the Neceſſities of their Life and Being there; ſo, 
„ MS 8 en, wes 
happen to be the ſenſible Qualities which firſt occur to them ; a. 
mongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the 
weakeſt efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is to be fur- 
niſh'd with all ſuch Leas as have no Pain accompanying them, 
may be a little gueſs d, by what is obſervable in Children new 
born, who always turn their Eyes to that Part, from whence the 
Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe, But the Lear, that are 
moſt familiar at firſt, being various, according to the divers Cir- 
cumſtances of Childrens firſt Entertainment in the World; the 
Order wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at firſt into the Mind, is 
very various and uncertain alſo ; neither is it much material to 
know it. 
les of Ser- g. 8. We are farther to conſider, concerning 
ſation * Perception, that the Ideas, we receive by Senſa- 
tion, 


bx 


J. 7. As there are ſome Meas, which we may 
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tien, are Men, in grown People, altered by the hong by the 
Falementuithoutour taking notice of k. When Fadgarne. 

Tre kr before Hur Eyes a wand Globe, of any uniform Colour, 
v. g. Gold, Albuſter, or Jet; * ts ei that the Kea, there. 
by imprinted in our Mind, is of a m Circle, varioaſly n d, 

| with ſeveral degrees of Light, and Brightneſs coming to our 
Eyes. But we having by Uſe been accuſtomed to perceive, 
what kind of Appearance convex Bodies are wont to make in 
us, what Alterations are made in the Reflexions of Light, by 
the difference of the ſenſible Figures of Bodies; the ſudyment 


preſently, by an habitual Cuſtom, zhers the Appearabces ins 


their Cauſes ; fo that from that, which truly is Variety of Sha- 
dow, or Colour, tollefting the Figure, it makes it paſs for = 
Mark of Figure, and frames to itſelf the Perception of a coe 
Figure, and an uniform Colour; when the Idea we receive from 
thence is only a Plane variouſly coloured, as is evident in Paint- 
ing. To which Purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a Problem of that very 
ingenious and ſtudious Promoter of real Knowledge, the learned 
and worthy Mr. Malineux, which he was pleaſed to ſend me in 
a Letter, ſome Months ſince ; and it is this: Swppaſe a Man born 
Hind, and mr adult, and taught by bis Touch to diffinguiſh be- | 
tueen a Cube and a Sphere of the ſame Metal, and nightly of the 
Same bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and Pother, which is 
ona Table, and the blind Man to be made to ſee - Quere, be- 
ther by his Sight, before he touched them, he could now diſtinguiſh 
and tell, which is the Globe, which the Cube? To which the acute 
and judicious Propoſer anſwers: Not. For the? he has chtaird 

the Experience , bow a Globe, ani hom a Cube, affefts bis Touch ; 
yet he has nt yet attained the Experience, that, what aſſecł bis 
Touch ſo or ſo, muſt affect his Sight fo ur fo ; or that a protuberant 
Angle in the Cube, that preſſed his Hand unzqually, Mull appear to 
bis Eye as it does in the Cube. 1 agree with this thinking Gentle- 
man, whom I am proud to call my Friend, in his Anſwer to this 
his Problem; and am of opinion, that the blind Man, at firſt 
fight, would not be able, with Certainty, to ſay which was the 
22 
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unerringly name them by bis Touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh 
them by the difference of their Figures felt. This I have ſet 
down, and leave with my Reader, as an Occaſion for him to 
conſider, how much he may be beholden to Experience, Im- 
provement, and acquired Notions, where he thinks he has not 
the leaſt Uſe of, or Help from them: And the rather, becauſc this 
obſerving Gentleman farther adds, that having, upon the Occaſion 
of my Book, propoſed this to divers very ingenious Men, be hardly 
ever met with one, that at firſt gave the Anſwer to it, which he 
thinks true, till, by bearing his Reaſons, they were convinced. 
9. Bor this is not, I think, uſually in any of our ideas, but 
thoſe receiv'd by Sight; becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive 
of all our Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light 
and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe ; and alſo the 
Far different Ideas of Space, Figure, and Motion, the ſeveral Va- 
rieties whereof change the Appearances of its proper Object, 
viz. Light and Colours ; we bring ourſelves by Uſe to judge of 
the one by the other. This, in many Caſes, by a ſettled Habit, 
in Things whereof we have frequent Experience, is performed 
fo conſtantly, and ſo quick, that we take that for the Perception 
of our Senſation, which is an Idea, formed by our Judgment; ſo 
that one, viz. that of Senſation, ſerves only to excite the other, 
and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf : As a Man, who reads, or 
hears, with Attention or Underſtanding, takes little notice of the 
„„ II BE WET INS Bt 250 ens oe 
by them. 

Cas tee neal we wats, that this is done with Co Little 
Notice, if we conſider how very guick the Actions of the Mind 
are performed: For, as itſclf is thought to take up no Space, to 
have no Extenſion ; ſo its Achons ſeem to require no Time, 
but many of them ſeem to be crowded into an Inſtant. I ſpeak 
this in compariſon to the Actions of the Body, Any one may 
eaſily obſerve this in his own who will take the pains 
to reflect on them. How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds, 
with one Glance, ſee all the Parts of a Demonſtration, which 
may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the Time it 
will require to put it into Words, and Step by Step ſhew itano- 
| ther, 
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ther. Secondly, We ſhall not be fo much ſurpriſed, that this is 
done in us with ſo little Notice, if we conſider how the Faci- 
liry, which we get of doing things, by a Cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often paſs in us, without our notice. Habits, eſpecially ſuch 
as are begun very early, come at laſt to produce Afjons in us, 
which often eſcape cur Obſervation. How frequently do we, in 
a Day, cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, without perceiving that 
we are at all in the Dark? Men that by Cuſtom have got the 
Uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence pronounce 
Sounds, which, tho? taken notice of by others, they themſelves 
neither hear, nor obſerve: And, therefore, it is not ſo ſtrange, that 
our Mind ſhould often change the Idea of its Senſation, into 
that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the 
other, without our taking notice of it. 

$. 11. Tunis Faculty of Perception ſeems to 
me to be that, which puts the Diſlinction he- 
twixt the animal Kingdom, and the inferior Parts 
of Nature. For, however Vegetables have, 
many of them, ſome Degrees of Motion, and, 


briſkly alter their Figure and Motion, and ſo have obtain'd the 
Name of ſenſitive Plants, from a Motion which has ſome Reſem- 
blance to that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation: Yet, 
I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm; and no otherwiſe produced, 
than the turning of a wild Oat-beard, by the Inſinuation of the 
Particles of Moiſture ; or the ſhort ning of a Rope, by the Aﬀu- 
ſion of Water. All which is done without any Senſation in the 
Subject, or the having or receiving any ideas. 
5. 12. PzaceerioN, I believe, is in ſome degree in all 
Sorts of Animals ; cho in ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues, provided 
by Nature for the Reception of Senſations, are ſo few, and the 
Perception, they are receiv'd with, ſo obſcure and dull, that it 
comes extremely ſhort of the Quickneſs, and Variety of Senſa- 
tions, which is in other Animals; but yet it is ſufficient for, and 
wilely adapted to, the State and Condition of that Sort of Ani- 
mals, who are thus made: So that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of the Maker, plainly appears, in all the Parts of this ſiupen- 
he <= 


upon the different Application of other Bodies to them, do very 
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dered. And, if a Man has paſſed faxty Years in ſuch a State, as 


gn, 
" _ 


| e duller the Impreſſions are, that are made by 
them; and the duller-the Faculties are, that are employ'd about 
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— —— — — 


Evi: And would not quickneſs of Senſation, be an Inconve- 


nience to an Animal, that muſt lic Gill, where Chance has once 
placed it ; and there receive the Aflux of colder, or warmer, 
clean, or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? | 

$. 14. Bur yet, I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dull 
Perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd from perfect Inſen- 
ſibility. And that this may be fo, we have plain Inſtances, even 
in Mankind irſelf. Take one, in whom decrepid old Age has 


| blotted out the Memory of his paſt Knowledge, and clearly wip- 


ed out the ideas, his Mind was formerly flored withg and has, 


 bydeſiroyingtis Sight, Hearing, and Smell, quite, and his Taſte 
wa great degree, fiopt up almoſt all the Paſſages for new ones 
to Enter; or, if there be ſome of the Inlets yet half open, the 
| Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all retained. 
How far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of in- 
nate Principles) is in his Knowledge and intellectual Faculties, a- 
bove the Condition of a Cockle, or an Oyſter, I leave to be conſi- 


ir is poſſible he might, as well as three Days; I wonder what dif- 
| Ference there would have been in any intellectual Perfections, 
. Degree of Animals. | 
. 16. Paacarrton, then, being the fot 
—— iienihe alete io 
tet of all the Materials of it; the fewer Senſes 
- any Man, as well as any other Creature, hath ; 
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is to be found in fome Men. But this being in great variety of 
Þegrees (as may be perceived amongſt Men) cannot certainly 
be diſcover'd in the ſeveral Species of Animals, much lefs in 
their particular Individuals. It fuffices me only to have remark- 
ed here, that Perception is the firſt Operation of all our intel- 
lectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all Knowledge into our N inds. 
And, I am apt too to imagine, that it is Perception in the loweſt 
degree of it, which puts the Boundaries between Animals, and 
the inferior Ranks of Creatures. But this I mention only as my 
Conjefture, by the bye; it being indifferent to the Matter in 
hand, which way the Learned ſhall determine of it. 


CHAP. X. 
Of RETENTION. 


$1. HE next Faculty of the Mind, . 1 
T whereby it makes a farther Pro. 


| __ grels towards Knowledge, is that which I call Ne- 
tention, or the keeping of thoſe fimple Meas, which, from Senſa- 
tion, or Reflexion, it hath received. This is done two Ways: 
Firſt, by keeping the Wea, which is brought into it, for ſome 
Time actually in View; which is called Contemplation. 
$ 2. Tas other Way of Retention, is the 3, | 
Power to revive again in our Minds thoſe ideas, 
which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it were 
laid afide out of Sight; and thus we do, when we conceive Heat, 
or Light, Yellow, or Sweet, the Object being removed. This 
is Memery, which is, as it were, the Store-houſe of our Ideas. 
For the narrow Mind of Man, not being capable of having many 
Ideas under View, and Conſideration at once, it was ucceflary to 
have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which, at another Time, 
it might have Uſe of. But our Ideas being nothing but actual 
Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be any thing, when there 
is no Perception of them, this laying up of our Ideas, in the Re- 
potwary of the Memory igeifics no more but this,that the Mind 
OL, R | has 
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once ad, with this's 
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10 x bv them again, and, as it 6, , Faint chem anew on itſelf, 
ly; ind others more obſcurely. Jak tte is, by the Aſſiſtance 
of this Faculty, that we are faid to have all thoſe I dea: in our Un- 
which, tho' we do not actually contemplate, yet 
we can bring in Sight, and make appear again, and be the Ob- 


Attention, Ne- | ae Wa patio ep mich 

tition, Plea- the fixing any Ideas in the Mennry; but thoſe, 
Mw which naturally, at firſt, make the deepeſt and 
h. mo laſting Impreſſion, are thoſe which are ac- 
npar ed with Pleaſure, or Pain. The great Buſineſs of the 
U- ee hs his, ſooo: 


makes both the OW and Young avoid painful Objetts, with thar 
Haſte which is neceffary for their Preſervation ; and in both, 
erden inthe Memory a Canton fr the fue. 0 

$- 4- Concexnx the ſeveral Degrees of laſt- | 
Os repos we gboyeer Me- 
; we may obſerve, that ſome of them have 
e inc the Under landing, by an Object affecting the 
Senſes once only, and no mmort than once; others, that have 
more than onee offered themſelves to the Senſes, have yet been 
little taken'notice of; the Mind, either heedleſs, as in Children, 
or otherwiſe employ'd,' as in Men, intent only on one thing, not 
are ſer on wich Care, and repeated Impreſſions, either thro? the 
Tap Grd; or ſoine other Default, the Memory is ve- 
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N LA 06-41 31993 v. To 
ſind ae orgs 
da nat ſome, Plealyres and Pains, were (before 
others in their, Infancy), if, in the urge 
ET CR OE ate lol 
without the leaſt Glimpſe remaining of them. This may be ob- 
ſerved in thoſe, who, by ſome Miſchance, have loſt their Sight, 
when they were very young, in whom the {deas of Colours, 
having been but lightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to be repeat- 
ed, do quite wear out; ſo that ſame Y after, there is no more 
M es $49 ir Minds,than in thoſe 
of People born blind. in forme Men, it is trus, 
is very tenacious, even to a Miracle 3 dee kee 
2 conſtant Decay of all our 1deas, even of thoſe which are 
deepeſt and in Minds the moft.retemive ; fo thatif they be no 
ſometimes renewed, by repeated Exerciſe of the Senſes, or 
flexion on thoſe Kinds Wee oa 
the Print wears out, and at laſk there remains nothing to be ſeen, 
Thus the eas as well as Children, of our Youth, clicn die be: 
fare us: And our Minds repreſent to us thoſe Tombs, to which 
we are approaching; where, tho? the Braſs and Marble remain, 
yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by Time, and the Imagery moul- 
ders away. The Pictures drawn in tur Minds, are laid in fading 
Colours; and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and dilappear. 
Animal Spirits, are concerned in this, and whether the Temper 
of the. Naim noles this Difarenaty Hon 10 fron, i retains. the 
and, in others, hade bemer than. Sand, I ſhall; ner bore enquire 3 
tho? it may {oem probable, that the Coaltitatian of the Body, 
does ſometimes influence the Memory ; ſince we oftentimes figd 
— ſcip tho Mind of all its Ideas, and the Flames of 


a Fever, 


an Nrn. Boon 
a Fever, m a few Days; caltine il thoſe Images to Daft ala Con- 
fuſion, which ſeem'd to be as laſting, as Te fs Marble, 
GAS 3 F ur, ee Ge eee it 
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a frequent Return of 
Cr — eatogate rent ab 
Ibigeft there: And therefore thoſe, 'which are of the original 
Qualities of Bodies, viz. Sulidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, und 
a Cold; und thoſe, which are the' AﬀeRtions of all Kinds of 
Belhgs, as Exiffence, Duration, and Namber, which almoſt eve- 
ry Objeft, that affefts our Senſes, every Thought, which em- 
Hogs ah Midi, bring along with than Theſe, I ſay, and the 
He Meas, Wr e 
* n ma i 


D treat an gn addin feral, t + meh 
e 6 eas, or viewing again the Tdrar that are 
2 1 
A "than barely paſſive; ; the Appearances of thoſe 
dormant Pictures, Winetimes on the WII. The 
Mind very often ſets xſcif on Wark, in ſearch of ſome hidden 
Mea, ani turns, is it were, che Eye of the Soul upon it; tho' ſome- 
fithe# too; Mey Rart up ih our Minds, of their own accord, and 
offer chemſelves to the ; and very often are rouz- 
ed au ittibled out Gr Meir dark Cells, imo open Daylight, by 
ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſions : : Our Aﬀettions bring- 
ing Mea to our otherwiſe lain quiet and un- 
regarded. Tuts Farther 1 is &'be obſerved, concerning ideas 
lodgedin the Memory, and upon Occaſion revived by the Mind, 
that they are aot only {as the Word, revive, imports) none of 
them new unes; but ulſb that the Mind takes Notice of them, as 
of a former Imprefiion, andrenows its Acquaintance with them, 
as with Idea it had known before, 80 that, tho” drarformer- 
ly imprinted} ure hot aul comfivncly in View, yet, in Remem“ 
branee, they ate confturtly known to be ſuch as have been 
wazugn i formerly 


. 
I 
: 
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fare uſcleſs: And we, in our Thouglts, Reaſonings, and Know. 
GR ene BE 2d ces 
, Tu ir it Mer the: den quite, and fo Far it produces 
than we have the idea of It, when that is gone, we are in per. 
fett pnorance. 7 „ - from re 12 7 . ge 
" &condly, Tnar It moves Newly, and retrieves unt the Ideas 
that it has, and ane laid up in ore, quick cnagh 10 ferve the 
Mind upon Occaſions. This, if it be to a great Degree, is 
Stupidity ; and he, who, thro' this Default in his Memory, has 
Need and Occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good bd with- 
happy in his Knowledge, than one that is perfebiy Mussen 
'Tis the Buſmeſa, therefore, of the Memory, to furniſh to the 
it has preſent Occalian erz 


it, it liperior Ranks of Spirits, For this of Mr. Paſchal was fill 
with the Narrowneſs, that human Minds are confin'd to here, of 


having greatVariety of 1deas only by Succeſſion, not all at once: 


wherein the Knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may exceedingly 
Cp gary, Lo ta } 44440 * N + FT] * 
Brates . $.10. Taufe of laying up, and 
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Memory. ing che Ideas, that are brought into the Mind, ſc- 
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has cep N . 
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= d's Preſervation: 
is more, it cannot, with h any 4 8 


Se 
Tate play'd Yeſterday; rhich, if they have no idea of in their 
Memory, is now no where, nor can be a Pattern for them to i 
mitate, or which any repeated Eſſays can bring them nearer to. 
Since there is no Reaſon, why the Sound of a Pipe ſhould leave 
Traces in their Brains, which, not at firſt, but by their After-en,. 
penis e pogeur lg nakiggt 2 wa 
they make themſelves, ſhould not make, Traces, 


ſhould follow, as well * the c, is impoſſidl 
A HP * * nn 
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A | Ore rug ah =P We 
. 1 notice of, in our Minds, that of 


e p 
Sn Thinkin, On this Fagulty of diſtinguiſhing one. 
Thing from another, . 
ver, even very ert Propoſitions, which have paſſed er 
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une Truths; becauſe Men, overicoking the true Cauſe, why 
thoſe Propoſitions find univerſal Aſſeut. impute it wholly to na- 
tive, uniforta Impreſſions; whereas it in Truth depends apon this 
clear, diſceraing Faculty of the Mind, whereby it perceives two 
Aar to be the fame, or different. But of this more hereafter. 
. 2 How much the Imperfetion of accu. 
inating Hensone from another, lies 


another. And hence, 
that common Obſervation, that 
Wit, and prompt Memorics, have not always the cleareſt Judg- 
ment, or deepeſt Reaſon: For Wit, lying moſt in the Aſſemblage 
of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with Quickneſs and Variety, 
wherein can be found any Reſemblance, or Congruity, thereby 
to make up pleaſant Pictures, and Viſions in the Fancy; 
Fudgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the other Side, in ſepa- 
rating carefully, one from another, Leas, wherein can be found 
the leaſt Difference, thereby to avoid being miſled by Similitude, 
and, by Ay, to take one "Thing for another. This is 2 
Way of procceding quite contrary to Metaphor and Alluſion ; 
uy of Wit, which firikes fo lively on the Fancy, and therefore 


fo acceptable to all People; becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt | 
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ciently diſtinguiſhed any Ideas, fo as to perceive them to be per- 
Pm ome. agar oy e eee eee 
fider ii what Circumſtances they are capable to be compared: 
And, therefore, I think, Beaffs compare not their Ideas, farther 
than ſome ſenſible Circumſtances annexcd to the Objects them- 
ſelves. The other Power of comparing, which may be oblerv- 
ed in Men, belonging to general Hears, and uſeful only to ab- 
ſirat Realonings, we may probably conjefture Beaſts have not. 
. 6. Tut next Operation, we may obſerve in 
323 the Mind about its Meas, is COMPOSITION; 
whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it has re- 
ccived from Senſation and Reflexion, and combines them into 
complex ones. Under this of Compolition, may be reckon'd 
alſo, that of ENLARGING ; wherein, tho” the Compoſition 
does not ſo much appear, as in more complex ones, yet it is, 
nevertheleſs, a putting ſeveral eas together, tho? of the ſame 
Kind. Thus, by adding ſeveral Units together, we make the 
idea of a Dozen; and putting together the repeated Ideas of 
ſeveral Perches, we frame that of a Furlong. 
Mi $. 7. In this, alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far 
pound but lit- ſhort of Men: For tho they take in, and re- 
* min together ſeveral Combinations of ſumple 
Lear, as, poſſibly, the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Maſter, 
make up the complex Iden n Dog has of him; or, rather, are ſo 
many diſtinct Marks, whereby he knows him; yet, I do not think 
they do of themſelves ever compound them, and make complex 
Ideas, tis only one ſumple one that directs them in the Know- 
lodge of ſererl Things, which, poly, thy difinguith Is by 
ed, that a Bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young 
Foxes, as much as, and in place of her Puppies, if you can but 
get them once to ſuck her, ſo long, that her Milk may go thro? 
them. And thoſe Auimals, which have a numerous Brood of 
young ones at once, appear not to have any Knowledge of their 
Number; for, tho” they are thightily concerned for any of their 
— —e-4c:. 4 
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ing ; yet, if onc, or two of them be ſtalen from them in their 
— 
| $8. Wars Children have, by repeated Ben- Mek. 
ations, got ddeas fixed in their Memories, they | 
begin, by degrees, to learn the Uſe of Signs. And, when they 
have got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing 
of articulate Sounds, they begin to make % of Words, to ig- 
nify their Ideas to others: Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes 
borrow from others, and ſametimes make themſclves, as one 
A "5"; Mtn 
give to Things, in their firſt Uſe of Language. 1 
9. 9. Tun Uſe of Words then being to ſtand Hiftrafing. 
as outward Marks of our: internal ideas, and x 
cular Idea that we take in, — — © eg 
muſt be endleſs. To prevent this, the Mind makes the parti- 
ral; which is done by conſidering them as they are in the Mind 
ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, aud the 
Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or any other 
concomitant deas. This is: called ABSTRACTION, where- 
by Ideas, taken from particular Beings, become general Repre- 
ſentatives of all of the ſame Kind 5 and their Names, general 
Names, applicable to whatever exiſts, conformable to ſuch ab- 
firaft Ideas. Such preciſe, naked Appearances in the Mind, 
without conſidering how, whence,. or with what others they 
came there, the Underſtanding lays up (with Names common- 
ly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank real Exiſtences 
into Sorts, as they agrec with theſe Patterns, and to denominate 
them accordingly. Thus, the ſame Colour, being obſerved To- 
day in Chalk, or Snow, which the Mind, Yeſterday, received 
from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance alone makes it a Repre- 
ſentative of all of that Kind; and having given it the Name, 
Whiteneſs, it, by that Sound, ſignifies the ſame Quality, whereſo- 
ccc 
n 1 15 #4 
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* any degree; this, 1 lk, Tanin e palitve in, 
chat the Power of AER is hot at all in denz und nt the 
betwixt Man and Brutes, and is an Excellency, Which the Facul- 
ties of Brutes do, by no mund, attain to. For k is evident, we 
_ obſerve no Footſteps in them, of making uſe of general Signs 


they have not the Faculty of abſtracting, or making general Ide- 
, ſince they have no Uſe of Words, or amy other general Signs. 
. 11. Non can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs to 
| Frame articulate Sounds, that they have nv Uſe, or Knowledge, 
of general Words; fince many of them, we find, can faſhion 
ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſinctiy enough, but ne- 
who, thro* ſome Deſekt in the Organs, want Words, yet fall not 
 Nead of general Words; x Faculty which we ſee Beaſts come 
ſhort in. And, therefore, 1 think, we may ſuppoſe, mar dis in 
this, that the Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man; and 
and which at laſt widens to fo vaſt a Diſtance : For, if they have 
any [eas at all, and are not bare Machines, (as ſome would have 
them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. It ſeems as 
| evident to me, that they do, forme of them, in certain Inſtances, 
reaſon, as that they have Senſe; but it is only in particular Ideas, 
Juſt as they received them from their Senſes. They are the beſt 
| of them died up within thoſe narrow Bounds, and have not (as 1 
think, the Faculty to enlarge them by any kind of AbſtradFion. 
Maden. Want, or Weakneſa, of any, or all of the forego- 
mz Fiikulties, anexaft Obſervation of their ſe- 
veral Ways of faltering Would no doubt diſcover : For thoſe, 
who either perceive but dully, or retain the Ideas that come in- 
to their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite, or compound 
them, will have little Matter to think on. Thoſe, who cannot 
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Want of Quicknels, Sum + and N 
ne wha ue debe | 
For they do not appear to me have loft the Favulty of Reaſon. | 
ing; but, having joined together ſome {deat very wrenghy, they 
for Truths; and they err, as Mel 6 that argue 
right, 


. 


from 


Caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch biittle Bodies, Hence It comes 
to paſs, that a Man who is very ſuber, and of a rightUndeitand- 
ing in all other things, may, in one particular, be as frantic as 
any in Bedlam; if either, by any ſudden very ſtrong Impreſſion, 
or long fixing his Fancy upon ane ſort of Thoughts, incoherent 
| Hdeas have been cemented together ſo powerfully, as to remain 
united. But there are Degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly ; the 
diſorderly jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome 
leſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems to Be the Difſerence herween Idiots 
and Madmen, that Madmen put wrong Meas togethet, and fo 
them; but Idiots make very few or no Propoſitions, and rea- 
fon ſcarce at all. Wn 3. 

ties and Operations of the Mind, which it makes F 

uſe of in Underſtanding ; and tho? they are exerciſed about all 
ts Lear in general, yet the Inſtances, I have hitherto given, 
have been chiefly in ſumple Ideas ; and I have fubjoined the Ex- 
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plication of theſe Faculties of the Mind, 10 that of fimple 1 
on > On 
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— — 
abftraQts, denominates, compares, and exerciſes its other Ope- 
rations, about thoſe «„ 
more liable to miſtake. 

. Operations of the Mind, about 
Iban rectiv'd from Senſation, are themſclves, when reflected 
on, another Set of Hens, deriv'd from that other Source of our 
Knowledge, which I call Reflex3on, and, therefore, fit to be con- 
_ fidered inthisPlace, after the fample Ideas of Senſation. Of Com- 
pounding, Comparing, Abſtracting, &c. I have but juſt ſpoken, 
oat 0. xr 
— 715. Anpthus I have given a ſhort, and, I 
of think, true Hiſtory of the firſt Beginnings of ll. 
w- man Knowledge, whence the Mind has its firſt 
. | _  Objetts, and by what Steps it makes its Pro. 
greſs, to the laying in, and ſtoring up thoſe Meas, out of which 
is to be framed all the Knowledge it is capable of; wherein I 
muſt appeal to Experience and Obſervation, whether I am in 
the right: The beſt Way to come to Truth, being to examine 
things as really they arc, and not to conclude they are, as we 
fancy of ourlelyes, or have deep-taught by others to imagine. | 
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bours. I can ſpeak, but of what I find.ia myſelf, and is 
to thoſe Notions; which, if we will examine the whole 
Courſe of Men, in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, and Edueati- 
ons, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations, which i have ld, 
ede e eee 


grees thereof. 
$17. ee Ienatng, many 
and, therefore, cannot but confeſs here ann.. 


„ te oy Fells, nt 
I can find, of Knowledge, to the Underſtanding. Theſe alone, 
as far as I can diſcover, are the Windows, by which Light is let 
into this Dark Room: For, methinks, the is not - 
| much unlike a Cloſer, wholly ſhut from Light, with only ſome 
little Opening left, to let in external viſibleReſemblances, or ideas 
of Things without: Would the Pictures, coming into ſuch a dark 
Room, but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly, as to be found, upon 
occaſion, it would very much reſemble the of a 
Man, in reference to all Objects of Sight, and the Meas of them. 
 Taesx are my Gueſſes, concerning the Means, whereby the 
Underſtanding comes to have, and retain, ſimple Ideas, and the 
Modes of them, with ſome other Operations about them. I'pro- 
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TE have hitherto conſidered thoſe G 
| Ideas, in the Reception whereof © Simple ones. 
__. #2 Mind's caly pulling, witch | . 


is wholly paſſive, in Pay hone uy of all its 9. 4 
exerts ſeveral Ac of its own, whereby, but of its fun- 
the Materials and Foundations of the reſt, the other 
are 


Leas, ſo it 
ple Ideas, 
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one; by which way, it gets all ns Jdeas of Relations. 3. The 


them, in their real Exiſtence; this is called Aren: And 
and its way of Operation, to be much-what the fame, in the Ma- 
vial, Tine a World For the Materials, in both, be- 
ing fuch as he has no Power over, cither to make, or deſtroy, 
all, that Man can do, is eicher to unite them tagether, ar to ſet 
ghem by one another, or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here be- 
gia with the firſt of theſe, in the Conſideration of complex Ideas, 
and come to the ather two, in their due Places. As funple 
Leas are obſeryed to exiſt, in ſeveral Combinations united tage- 
ther, ſo the Mind has a Power to conſider ſeveral of them, unit- 
ed together, as one Idea; and that not only as they are united 
in external Objects, but as itſelf has join d them. ideas, thus 
made up of ſeveral ſunple ones put together, I call Complex; 
fuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe ; 
which, tho? complicated of various ſimple ideas, or complex de- 
as, made up of timple ones, yet are, when the Mind pleaſes, con- 
ſidered each, by itlelf, as one entire thing, and ſigniſied by one 
Name. 

| Made volunts- J. 2. In this Faculty of repeating andjoining 
rily. together its /deas, the Mind has great Power, in 
varying and multiplying the Obyects of its Thoughts, infinitcly 
beyond what Senſation, or Reflexion furniſhed it wich; but all 
this lll confined to thule ſunple Ideas, which it received from 
thoſe two Sources, and which are the ultimate Materials of all 
its Compolitians. For ſinple ideas are all from Things them- 
ſelves, and of thele the Mind can have no more, nor any other 
than what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no other Adeas of fen- 


fible Qualities, than what come from without, by the Senſes, 
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nor any Meds of other Kind of Operations, of a thinking Sub- 
Nunes, thas' what it finds in itſelf ; but, when it has once got 
Ghelt fimple Hear, it is not confined barely to Obſervation, and 
whatoffersitlelf from without: It can, by its own Power, put 
thoſe Meas it has, and make new Complex ones, which = 
it never received, ſo united. 
$. 3- Comeex Ideas, however compounded Are vither 
and decompounded, tho' their Number be in- | ra 
- finite, and the Variety endleſs, wherewith they Niem. — &r 
fill and entertain the Thoughts of Men ; yet, I 
think, they may be all reduced under theſe three Heads. 


«ih Mops I call ſuch Complex Meas, Mod, 
which, howeyer compounded, contain not in | 
them the Suppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are con- 
ſidered as Dependencies on, or Aſfections of Subſtances ; ſuch 
are the /deas, ſignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, N- 
der, &c. And if in this I uſe the Word nde, in ſomewhat a 
different Senſe from its ordinary Signification, I beg pardon; it 
being unavoidable, in Diſcourſes differing from the ordinary, re- 
ceived Notians, either to make new Words, or to ule old Words, 


* auy other; as a Dozen, or Score; 2 
thing but the Ldeas of ſo many diſtin®t Units added together ; 
and theſe I call Simple Modes, as being contained wi 
Bounds of ane ſumple Len. Seoimdly, There are others, 
TENTS; Recs of ven Fink, Ee, 
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poſition of Colour and Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder; 
Theft, which, being the concealed Change of the Poſſeſſion of 
any thing, without the Conſent of the Proprietor, contains, as 
is viſible, a Combination of ſeveral ideas of ſeveral Kinds; and 
theſe I call Mi ed Modes. 
Sebftences fo $. 6. Secondly, Tur Ideas of Subſtances are 
> of ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken 
five. to repreſent diſtin& particular Things, ſubſiſt- 
ing by themſclves ; in which the ſuppoſed, or confuſed Idea of 
Subſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus, if 
to Subſtance be joined the ſimple Idea of a certain dull, whitiſh 
Colour, with certain Degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, Ductility, 
and Fuſibility, we have the Lea of Lead; and a Combination 
of the ideas of a certain Sort of Figure, with the Powers of Mo- 
ton, Thought, and Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make the 
ordinary Leas of a Man. Now, of Subſtances alſo, there are two 
Sorts of Ideas; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparate - 
ly, as of 42 Man, or « Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put 
together, as an Army of Men, or Flock of Sheep; which collec- 
tive Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances, thus put together, are as much, 
each of them, one ſingle idea, as that of a Man, or an Unit. 
1 $ 7. Thirdly, Tus laſt Sort of complex L. 

deas, is that we call Relation, which conſiſts 
in the Conſideration, and comparing one Idea with another. 
Of theſe ſeveral Kinds, we ſhall treat in their Order. 

Lax fromthe $- 8. Ir we trace the Progreſs of our Minds, 

the and with Attention obſerve, how it repeats, 

| adds together, and unites its fimple Ideas, 
e it will lead us far- 
| ther than at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould have imagined. And, I 
believe, we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the Originals of our 
Notions, that even the maſt abſtruſe Ideas, how remote ſoever 
they may ſcem fromSenſe, or from any Operation of our Minds, 
are yet only ſuch as the Underſtanding frames to iiſelf, by re- 
peating and joining together Ideas, that it had, either from Ob- 
jets of Senſe, or from its own Operations about them: Sothat 
— —„V A 
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or Reflexion, being no other than what the Mind, by the ordi- 
nary Uſe of its own Faculties, employed about ideas, received 
from Objects of Senſe, or from the Operations it obſerves in i- 
ſelf about them, may, and does attain unto. This I ſhall endea. 
vour to ſhew, in the [deas we have of Space, Time, and Infinity 
and ſome few others, that ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe O- 


1 
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/ Simple Mader; and, firſt, of the Simple Modes 
of Space. 


$. 1.” T HO, in the foregoing Part, I have 
often mentioned ſimple Ideas,which Simple Made 
are truly the Materials of all our Knowledge ; yet 
takes waned of Gem Go. rather in the way that they 
come into the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from others, more 
compounded, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take a View of 
ſome of them again, under this Conſideration, and examine thoſe 
different Modifications of the ſame Idea; which the Mind cither 
finds in Things exiſting, or is able to make within itſelf, without 
the Help of any extrinſecal Object, or any foreign Suggeſtion. 
 Taoss Modifications of any one ſimple Idea (which, as has 
been faid, I call Simple Modes) are as perfectiy different and di- 
ſtinct Ideas in the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſtDiſtance and Con- 
trariety. For the Idea of Two is as diſtin from that of Cue, 
as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any Number: 
And yet it is made up only of that ſimple Idea of an Unit re- 
peated ; and Repetitions of this Kind, joined together, make 
thoſe diſtin Sample Modes, of a Dozen, a Groſs, a Million. 
$. 2. I snaLL with the Simple Idea of 
ee We 
the Idea of Space, both by our Sight and Touch; which, Lthink, 
is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs to go to prove, that 
Men 
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Mew percoive, hy their Sigitt, a Diſtance between Bodies of dif- 
SeeentiChlours; urchetween the Furts of the fame Body, as that 
1122 — bib, that they 
_ab-do 6; inrihic dick; by:Frolbigand Tourk: : 
3 L Tun ae, conſidered barely in Length 
23 5 between any two Beings, without conſidering 
D thingelſebetween them, i= called Diſtance; 
if conſidered in Length; Breadth and Thickneſs, I think it may 
be called Capacity: 1 — 2 to 
1 0 
F. 4. Each different Diſtance, is a different 
' Nodification of Space 3nd each Idea of any 
ferent Diſtance, or ace, is # Simple Made of this Idea. Men, 
For the Uſe, and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſettle in their 
| Minds the ideas of certain ſtated Lengths, fuch as are an Inch, 
Foot, Tand, Fam, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, &c. which 
Ire o many diflint Ideas, made up anly of Space. When any 
Lach Hated Lengths, or Meaſures of Space, are made familiar 
4a Mens Thoughts, they can, in their Minds, repeat them as 
often, as they will, without mixing, or joining to them, the Idea 
of Body; or any thing elſe ; and frame to themſelves the [deas 
of Jong, ſquare, or cubic Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, here amongſt 
the Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds 
of all Bodies; and by adding theſe fill one to another, enlarge 
their Wea gf Space, as much as they pleaſe This Power of re- 
Peating, or dobling any Jdea we have of any Diſtance, and ad- 
ing, it to the former, as often as we will, without being ever able 
to came te any Stop or Stint, let us enlarge it as much as we 
will, is chat which gives us the Ab of inmenſity. 
Figure. ＋ 5. Trax is another Modification of this 
Lea, ubich is nothing but the Relation, which 
the Parts tue Termination of Extenſion, or circumſcribed 


Si 


"Spaces have amongſt themſelves. This the Touch diſcovers in 


| . whoſe Extremities come within our Reach; and 
the Eye takes, bath from Bodies asd Colours, whoſe Boundaries 
3 1 
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or in crooked Lines, wherein yo Angles can be perdeived z by 
conſidering theſe, as they relate to ane another, in all Parts of 
the Extremities of any Body, or Space, it has that Alex we call | 
Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite Variety. For, beſides 
the vaſt Number of different Figures, that do really exiſtin the 
coherent Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the Mind. has in its 
Power, by varying the idea of Space, and thereby making Mill = 
new Compoſitions, by repeating its own ideas, and joining ther 
as ie pleaſes, is perfoBly incuhautible ; and ſo it * 
Figures in inſouitinm. 

$. 6. Fon the Mind, having a Power to repent the She dFany 
Length, directly ſtretched out, and join it to another, in the 
fame Direction, which is to double the Length of that firai 
Lins arabic ee crates — 
fit, and ſo make what Sort of Angles it pleaſes 3 and being able 
alſo to ſhorten any Line it imagines, by taking from it ane half, 
or one fourth, or what Part i pleaſes, without being able to 
come to an End of any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of 
any Bigneſs ; ſo, alſo, the Lines that are its Sides, of what 
Length it pleaſes ; which joining again to other Lines of d. 
rent Lengths, and at different Angles, till it has wholly incloſed 
any Space, it is evident, that it can multiply Figures, both in their 
Shape and Capacity, in mfinitum ; all which arc but Go many dif- 
ferent ſample Modes of Space. 

Tux ſame that it can do with firait Lines, it can do dle with 
crooked, or crooked and firait together ; and the fame it can 
do in Lines, it can alſo in Superficies ; by which we may be led 
into farther Thoughts of the cadicſs Variety of Figures, that the 
1 
Mader of Space. 
$ 7-Anornzs idea, comingunder this Head, Place, 
and belonging to this Tribe, is that we call 
Place. As, in ſimple —— -- HAIR 
between any two Bodies, or Points; ©, in our idea of Place, we 
conſider the relation of Diſtance betwixt any Thing, and any 
two, or more Points, which are conſider'd as keeping the fame 
Diſtance, one with another, and fo conſidered as reſt: For, 
| when 
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wats 2 dhe Gone Dillance now, which it was 
tren tuo, er more Points, whith have not fince 
Fur Diſk e. ohe with another,” and with which we 
Lek hack keptthe ſume Place; butif it hath 
— —— we ſay it 
biel Ebel its Place; M, dug fpeacing, in the common 
Net of Place; we do hot always ey obſerve the Diſtance 
fou preciſe Folnrs; but fromlarger Portionsof ſenſible Objects, 
0 Which we confiter the Thing plaved to bearrelation, and its 
Diſtance from which we have ſome Reaſon to obſerve. 
Ft. Tum, a Company of Cheſs-men, ſtanding on the ſame 
Squares of the Cheſs board, where we left them, we ſay, they 
ie tl in che ſome Place, or unmoved; tho?, perhaps, the Cheſs- | 
board hath been, in the mean dme, carried out of one Roominto 
 miidthier; becauſe we compared them only to the Parts of the 
Gen- board, which keep the fame Diſtance one with another. 
The che board, we fo fay, is in the ſame Place it was, if it 
feminin in che fame Part of the Cabin, tho*, perhaps, the Ship, 
which it is in, fails alt the while ; and the Ship is faid to be in the 
ani Place, fuppoling it kept the fame Diſtance with the Parts 
of the ticighbouring Land; tho“, perhaps, the Earth hath turned 
round; am ſo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and Ship, have every 
one change Place, in reſpectof remoter Bodies, which have kept 
the fame Diſtance one with another. Bat yet the Diſtance from 
certainParts of that which determines the Place 
of tit Cheb men; and the Diſtance from the fixed Parts of the = 
Cabin, {with which we mode the Compariſon) being that which 
determined the Place of the Cheſs-board ; and the fixed Parts of 
che Earth, thatby which we determined the Place of the Ship, 
theſe Things may be faid properly to be in the ſame Place, in 
thoſe'reſpeRts; tho? their Diſtanee from ſome other Things, 
_ which, in Us Matter; we did not conſider, being varied, they 
— ——— 
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able to deſign Weber le Poſition of dere 199] 
occaſion for ſuch Deligaation x Meh er 
this Place, by reference in I adjacent, Things, which be} 
ſerved to their preſent Purpale,. without conſidering qthey 
Things, which, to another Purpaſe, would hetter determine: che 
Place of the ſame; Thing-; Thus, in the, Chefe h, the Uſe 
of the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſ-man, being detere 
mined only withinghat cheguer'd Piece af Wood; it would grofs 
| that Purpoſe, to meaſure it hy any Thing clſe: But, when theſe 
very Cheſs-men are put up ina Bag, if any one ſhould aſk where 
| the black King is, it would be proper. to determine the Place, by 
the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Cheks-board; 
there being another Uſe of deſigning the Place it is now in, chan 
when in Play it was on the Cheſs-board, and fo mult be deter- 
mined by other Bodies. So, if any one ſhould aſk, in what Place 
are the Verſes, which report the Story of Niſus and Exryaſus, it 
would be very improper to determine this Place, by ſaying, they 
wee in tick 2 Fa 0 0.00 dar yang {is hy 
Virgil's Works; and the proper ſhe the 8 
Vets vere vuth idle oh Nin hn e 
ever ſince Virgil was printed: is true, £ 
ſelf bath moved a thouſand times; "te ar ef 
here, being to know only in hat Part 
is, that ſo, upon Occaſion, we Gt Lad 
have recourſe to it, for our Uſe. 12 9 10 3814 3 M1165 12420 
. 10. Tuar our Idea of Place is nothing elſe, but ſachs re- 
lative Poſition of any Thing, as I have before ,mentianed, I 
think is plain, and will be eaſily admitted, when we conſider 
that we can have no Idea of the Place af the Univerſe, tho” we 
can of all the Parts of it; 3 ——— 
Lea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular Beings, in 
which we can imagine i tohave any relaionof Ages but al 
beyond it is one uniform Space, or-Expanſon, wheacin the 


Mind finds no Variety, no Marks. For to ſay, that e W. 
is ſomewhere, means no more than it does enn: mY 
a 


ws - Sip Moir of Space, | Book It. 
 ® Plzaſe borrowed from Place, ignifying anly its Exiſtence, not 
Lodhflon; and when one can find out, and frame in his Mind, 
dearly and &flinftly, the Place of the Univerſe, he will be able 
t tell us, Whether it moves, or flands fill, in the undiftinguiſh- 
has, ſometimes, a more confuſed Senſe, and ſtands for that 
Space which any Body takes up; and ſo the Univerſe is in a 
Place. The Hes, therefore, of Place, we have by the ſame 
means that we get the idea of Space (whereof this is but a parti- 
cular, limited Conſideration) viz. by our Sight and Touch; by 
a 

or | | 
Bee ans 13. Tags are ſome, that would perfuade 
which I would not ſuſpect them of, they having fo ſeverely con- 
— denied the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath been too 
much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or deceitful Obſcurity of 
Body, and Ee ie, the ſame that other People do, viz. by Bad, 
fomething, that is ſolid and extended, whoſe Parts are ſeparable 
and moveable different ways; and by Extenſion, only the Space 
that Lies between the Extremities of thoſe ſolid, coherent Parts, 
and which is poſſeſſed by them; they confound very different 
Meas one with another. For I appeal to every Man's own 
Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space be not as diftin& from 
that of Solidity, as it is from the idea of Scarlet Colour? It is 
true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, neither can Scar. 
out Space; and yet Motion is not Space, nor Space Motion; 
fo, Ithink, are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is fo in- 
ſeparable an Lea from Body, that upon that depends its filling 
of Space, its Contact, Impulſe, and Communication of Motion 
upon 
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upon Impulſe. And, if it be a Realgp to prove, that Spirit. is 
different from Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the des 
of Extenſion in it ; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I fuppole, 
| to prove, that Pace is not Body, becaule it includes not the 4 
dea of Solidity in it: Space and Solidity being as diſtini? Haas, 
as Thinking and Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind 
otic from another. Body, then, and Extenſion, it is evident, are 
two diſtin Hear; For, _ © 
$ 12. Fal, Exraxcon indudes no Solidity, nor Reſiſtance 
to the Motion of Body, as Body does. T. 
$- 13. Secondly, Tun Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one 
from the other ; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, 
neither really, nor mentally. For I demand of any one, to te- 
move any Part of it from another, with which it is continued, 
even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, 
is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to make 
two Supetficies, where, before, there was a Continuity: And to 
divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Superficies, where, 
before, there was a Continuity, and conſider them as removed 
one from the other; which can only be done, in Things confi 
dered by the Mind, as capable of being ſeparated ; and, by Se- 


paration, of acquiring new diſtin®t Superficies, which they then 


have not, but ate capable of: But neither of theſe Ways of Se- 
I W ty 5 PE TY | 
pure hre. 
- 2 ember nds ffick © amy cots 
anſwerable, or commenſurate, to a Foot, without conſidering 
the reſt; which is, indeed, a partial Conſideration, but not {6 
much as a mental Separation, or Diviſion ; ſince a Nan can no 
more mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies, ſe - 
parate one from the other, than he can actually divide, without 
making two Superficics, disjoined one from the other; but a 
partial Conſideration is ——— 
Light in the Sun, without its Heat ; or Mobility in Body, wich- 
out its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation: One is | 
— wry rn — 
A 
Vor. I. 3 Yuqey po = rely 
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g $-14-7hirdly, Tn E Parts of pure Space are immoveable, which 
follows from their Inſepurability; Motion being nothing but 
change of diſtance betwe enamy two Things: But this cannot 
be between Parts that are inſeparable; which, therefore, muſt 
needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another. | 
Tubus the determined idea of ſimple Space diſtinguiſhes it 
plainly and ſufficiently from Body, ſince its Parts are inſeparable, 
immoveable, and without Reſiſtance to the Motion of Body. 
15. Ir any one ak me, What this Space 
The Definition 7 peak of, is? 1 will tell him, when be tells 
foe, pM me what his Extenſion is. For to ſay, as is 
We uuually done, that Extenhon is to have partes 
extra partes, is to fay only, that Extenſion is Extenſion : For 
what am Iche better informed, in the Nature of Ex tenſion, when 
I am told, that Extenſion is to have Parts that are extended, ex- 
terior toParts that are extended, i. e. Extenſion conſiſts of extend - 
ed Parts? As if one aſking, what a Fibre was? Iſhould an- 
fwer him, that it was a Thing made up of ſeveral Fibres; 
would he hereby be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was, 
better than he did before? Or, rather, would he not have 
reaſon to think, that my Deſign was to make Sport with him, 
rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him. 
F. 16. Tuosz who contend that Space and 
Body are the ſame, bring this Dilemma; ei- 
| ther this Space is ſomething, or nothing; if 
nothing be between two Bodies, they muſt 
neceſſarily touch: If it be allowed to be 
ſomething, they aſk, whether it be Body, or 
picit? To which I antes, by another Queſtion, Who told 
them, char there was, or could be nothing but ſolid Beings, 
which could not think, and thinking Beings, that were not ex- 
tended? which is all they mean by the Terms, Body and Spirit. 
Subſt 9. 1. Ir it be demanded (as uſually it is) 
9 whether this Space, void of Body, be Subſiance, 
Proof againſt or Accident? 1 ſhall readily anfwer, 1 know 
— not; nor ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, 
, 63 a clear, diſtin& 
Idea of Subſtance. 


$ 18. I - [ 
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$- 38. I von, as much as I can, to deliver myſelf from 
thoſe Fallacies, which we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by tak- 
ing Words for Things. It helps not our Ignorance, to feign a 
| Knowledge where we have none, by making a Noiſe, with 
Sounds, without clear and diſtin& Significations. Names, made 
at pleaſure, neither alter the Nature of Things, nor make us 
underſtand them, but as they are Signs of, and ſtand for deter- 
mined Ideas. And I deſire thoſe, who lay ſo much Streſs on the 
Sound of theſe two Syllables, Subſtance, to conſider, whether 
applying it, as they do, to the infinite, incomprehenſible GOD, 
to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame Senſe? And whe- 
ther it ſtands for the ſame idea, when each of thoſe three, ſo 
_ different Beings, are called Subſtances? If ſo, whether it will 
not thence follow, that God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in the 
ſame common Nature of Suhſtance, differ any otherwiſe, than 
in a bare different Modification of that Subſtance ; as a Tree and 
a Pebble being, in the ſame Senſe, Body, and agreeing in the 
common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare Modification of 
that common Matter? which will be a very harſh Doctrine. If 
they ſay, that they apply it to God, finite Spirits, and Matter, 
in three different Significations; and that it ſtands for ane idea, 
when GOD is faid to be a Subſtance z for another, when the 
Soul is called Subſtance; and for a third, when a Body is called 
fo: If the Name, Sulſtance, ſtands for three ſeveral diſtin& J. 
deas, they would do well to make known thoſe diſtinct Ideas, or, 
at leaſt, to give three diſtinct Names to them, to prevent, in ſo 
important a Notion, the Confuſion and Errors that will naturally 
follow, from the promiſcuous Uſe of ſo doubtful a Term; which 
| bs fo far from being ſuſpected to have three diſtin, that, in 
ordinary Uſe, it has ſcarce one clear, diſtinct Signification: And, 
if they can thus make three diſtin Idea: of Subſtance, what hin- 
ders why another may not make a fourth ? 

$. 19. Tax who firſt ran into the Notion of Subſhance and 
Accidents, as a fort of real Beings, that needed 2 
ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out pz | 
_ the Word Subſtance, to ſupport them. Had the . 
your In Baer (ho imagined tut ds e all wot 
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ed ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this Werd Stance, 
he needed not to have been at the Trouble to find an Elophant 
to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport his Elephantz the Ward 
Kebſkance would have done it effeftually. And he, that enquired, 
might have taken it for as good an Anſwer from an Indian Phi- 
Joſopher, that Sdſtence, without knowing what it is, is that 
which ſupports the Farth; as we take it for a ſufficient Anſwer, 
and good Doctrine, from our European Philoſophers, that Sub- 
flance, without knowing what it is, is that which ſupports Aci. 
dents. So that of Subſtance, we have no Idea of what it is, but 
only a confuſed, obſcure one of what it does. 
F. 20. Waareveralcarned Man may do here, an intelligent 
American,who enquired into the Nature of Things, would ſcarce 
take it for a ſatisfaftory Account, if, deſiring to learn our Archi- 
tecture, he ſhould be told, that a Pillar was a Thing ſupported 
by a Baſis, and a Baſis ſomething that fupported a Pillar ; would 
he not think himſelf mocked, inſtead of taught, with fuch an 
Account as this? And a Stranger to them would be very liberal- 
ly inſtructed in the Nature of Books, and the Things they con- 
rained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books conſiſted of 
Paper and Letter, and that Letters were Things inhering in 
Paper, and Paper a Thing that held forth Letters ; a natable 
Way of having clear ideas of Letters and Paper! But were the 
Latin Words, Inherantia and Subſtantia, put into the plain Eng- 
der-propping, they would better diſcover to us the very great 
Clearnefs there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and Accidents, and 
_ TOY of Queſtions in Philo. 
A Vacuum le. F. 21. Buy to return to our Idea of Space. If 
yond the utmoſt Body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, 
Bounds of Be- no one will affirm, I would aſk, Whether, if 
ß GOD placed a Man at the Extremity of cor- 
poreal Beings, he could not ſtretch his Hand beyond his Body? 
If he could, then he would put his Arm, where there was before 
Space without Body ; and if there he ſpread his Fingers, there 

would flill be Spare between them without Body- If he could | 


not 
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not firetch out his Hand, it muſt be becauſe of ſoms exter- 
* hens a 

CE COOL which 
not in irſclf impoſſible, if GOD fo pleaſed to have it; or, at 
leaſt, itis not impoſiſhle for GOD fo to-move him) And then 
J aſk, Whether that, which hinders his Hand from moving out- 


wards, be Subſtance; or Aceldent ? Something, or Nothing? | 


themſelves —— — —_—C 
at a Diſtance, that is not Body, and has no Solidity. In the mean 
time, the Argument is at leaſt as good, That where nothing hin- 
ders, (as beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies) a Body in- 
4 — — — 
i 
„L 
; but bare Pace, in the Way, is not ſufficient to ftop Moti- 
i Th Tt il Nena ir wo hy wk 
rr 
b For I would fain meet with that thinking 
2 can, in his Thoughts, ſet any Bounds to Space, more 
mo ker yet or, by thinking, hope to arrive at the 
— : And, therefore, if his Idea of Eternity be infinite, 
* of Immenſity; they are both finite, or infinite alike. 
ARTHER, thoſe, who aſſert the Impoſ- 
n 1 
— — — but muſt alſo deny proves a Va- 
. 4 
J that GOD can put an 
2 that is in Matter, — bond eye 
EE them fo as long as 
8 then will allow, that God can, during ſuch 
2 ů 2,2 
— ban neceſſarily admit the Poſlibility of a Vacuum: 
——— A— thatwas filled by the Parts of the 
2 ; ſtill remain, and be a Space without Bo- 
Will of Along, and har frame wreke — . 
bility, 


in it a void Space, as big as the leaſt Part, into which he has di- 


Bounds of its 
' 100,000,000times leſs than a Muſtard · Seed, there muſt alſo be a 
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bility, for any other Body to get into that Space. And, indeed, 
the neceſſary Motion of one Particle of Matter, into the Place 
from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a 
from the Suppoſition of Plenitude, which will 
therefore need ſome better Proof than a ſuppoſed Matter of Fact, 
which Experiment can never make out ; our own clear and di- 
ſtinct ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſary Con- 
nexion between Space and Solidity, ſince we can conceive the 
one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for, or againſt a 
Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have diſtin& Ideas of Vacuum 
and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Idea of Extenſion, void of 


|  Solidity, tho' they deny its Exiſtence; or elſe they diſpute about 


nothing at all. For they, who ſo much alter the Signification 
of Words, as to call Extenſion Body, and conſequently make 
the whole Eſſence of Body to be nothing but pure Extenſion, 
without Solidity, muſt talk abfurdly, whenever they ſpeak of 
Varun, ſince it is impoſſible for Extenſion to be without Ex- 
tenſion: For Vacuum, whether we affirm, or deny its Exiſtence, 
ſignifies Space without Body ; whoſe very Exiſtence no one can 
deny to be poſſible, who will not make Matter infinite, and take 
W © Ns any Fagitts of. 
Motion $- 23. Bur not to go fo far, as beyond the ut- 
- - moſt Bounds of Body in the Univerſe, nor ap- 
penal to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vac, 
the Mios of Bodies, that are in our View and Neighbourhood, 
ſeems to me plainly to evince it. For I deſire any one ſo to di- 
vide a ſolid Body, of any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it 
poſlible for the ſolid Parts, to move up and down freely every 
way, within the Bounds of that Superficies, if there be not left 


vided the faid folid Body. And if, where the leaſt Particle of 
the Body divided, is as big as a Muſtard-Seed, a void Space, e- 


qual to the Bulk of a Muſtard-Seed, be requiſite to make room 


for the free Motion of the Parts of the divided Body, within the 
where the Particles of Matter are 


. Space void of folid Matter, as big as 100,000,co0th Part of a 


Muſtard- 
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Muſtard-Seed: For if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and 
ſo on in infinitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, 
it deſtroys the Hypotheſis of Plenitude. For, if there can be a 
Space void of Body, equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of 
Matter, now exiſting in Nature, tis fill Space without Body, 
and makes as great a Difference between Space and Body, as if 
it were Miye x4ops, a Diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And, 
therefore, if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſſary to Moti- 
on, equal to the leaſt Parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, but to 
one tenth, or one thouſandth, of it, the ſame Conſequence will 
always follow, of Space without Matter. 52 
. 24. Bur the Queſtion being here, Whether + Lotogne), Uh 
the Idea of Space, or Extenſion, be the ſame with 22 
the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove 
the real Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but the idea of it; which tis 
be a Vacuum, or no? For, if they had not the idea of Space 
without Body, they could not make a Queſtion about its Exiſt- 
ence: And, if their Idea of Body did not include in it fome- 
thing more than the bare Idea of Space, they could have no 
doubt about the Plenitude of the World; and "twould be as 
abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without Body, as 
whether there were Space without Space, or Body without Bo- 
dy, ſince theſe were but different Names of the ſame Mea. 
$ 25. *Ts true, the Idea of Extenſion joins : 
ſelf fo inſeparably with all ville, and moſt ffn 
tangible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no from Body, 
one, or feel very few external Objects, with- —_—_— 
out taking in lmprefions of Exteaion too. I 
This Readineſs of Extenſion, to make itſelf be taken Notice of, 
ſo conſtantly, with other ideas, has been the Occaſion, I gueſs, 
that ſome have made the whole Eſſence of Body to conſiſt in 
Extenſion ; which is not much to be wondered at, fince ſome 
have had their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch, (the buſieſt of 
all our Senſes) ſo filled with the Idea of Extenſion, and, as it 
were, wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no Exiſtence 
to any Thing that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue 
with 


i 
1 
' 
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with thoſe Men, who take the Meaſure and Pollibility of all Be- 
ikg, only from their narrpw and greſt Imaginations: But having 
bete to do only with thoſe, who conclude the Eſſence of Body 
© be Extenſion, becnuſe, they ſay, they cannot imagine any 
Nine Quality of any Body without Extenſion; I ſhall deſire 
Hem to conſider, That had they reflected on their Ideas of 
Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch; 
nity, had they examined the ideas of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
d in them no Len of Extenſion at all; which is but an Aﬀec- 
tion of Body, as well as the reſt diſcoverable by our Senſes, 
which are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure Eſſences of 


+ 26. 17 thols Alba which are conftandly joined to all others, 


ar cis ated is be he lee of ho Thee 


which have conſtantly thoſe Ideas joined to them, and are inſe- 
| from them; then Unity is, without doubt, the Eſſence 
of every Thing, For there is not any Object of Senſation, or 
Reflexion, which does not carry with it the idea of one: But 
i 


$pace 4. 27. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think, 
275 concerning the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is 

| plain to me, that we have as clear an Idea of 
. diſtin& from 
Motion, or Motion from Space. We have not any two more 
diſtin& Lans, and we can as eaſily conceive Space, without Soli- 
dity, as we can conceive Body, or Space, without Motion, tho? 
it be never ſo certain, that neither Body, nor Motion, can exiſt 
without Space. But whether any one will take Space to be only 
a Relation, reſulting from the Exiſtence of other Beings at a Di- 
Nance, or whether they will think the Words of the moſt know- 
ing King Solomon, The Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, can- 
wet ctutdin Thee; or thoſe more emphatical ones of the inſpired 
Philoſopher, St. Pad, In Him we live, move, and have our Being, 
are to be underſtood in a literal Senſe, I leave every one to con- 
6 &, I think, ſuch as I have menti- 


oned, 
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Minds, cannot 


according to the Way of Speakr. 
with Words, 
plex themſelves 


up in; 
been bred 
Schools, or Sefts, they have 

of the ſeveral 


E 


tho?, 


the; wy thinking 
and carefelly their own {deas, and 
Men uſe for em, but confound them with Words, there muſt 
be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangſing, and Jargon ; eſpecially if they 


ed to the Language of it, and have learned to talk after others. 
Bat, if it ſhould happen, that any toro thinking Men, ſhould real- | 
ly 


have different Ideas, I do not ſec how they could diſcourſe, or 
argue one with another. Here I muſt not be miſtaken, to think 
that every floating Imagination in Mens Brains, is preſently of 
that Sort of {feds I ſpeak of. *Tis not eaſy for the Mind to 
| put off thoſe confuſed Notions and Prejudices it has itmbibed 
from Cuſtora, Inadvertency, and common Converſation : It re- 
quires Pains and Aſſiduity to examine its Idas, Mill it reſolves 
thein into thoſe clear and diſtin& fimple ones, out of which they 
are compounded; and to ſee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, 
have, or have not, a neceſſary Connexion and Dependence one 
upon another, Till a Man doth this, in the primary and original 
Notions of Things, he builds upon floating znd uncertain Prin- 
— RISES "I 


0 H A * MIV. 


o D and it fine Moder. 


Duration is . | 
1 : 


nb itt ded Oh, 
or Length, the Mea whereof we 
get, not fromthe permanent Parts 
— 2 
of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, the ſimple Modes where- 
re any different Lengths of it, whereof we have diftin®t Litas ; 
n Days, Tears, c. Time and 
$. 2-Tuz Anſwer of a great Man, to one who 
3 - - qo aflerd what Time was, & non rogas 
— (which amounts to this; the more I ſet myſelf 
do think of it, the leſs I underſtand it) might, 

| perhaps, 
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perkaps, perſuade one, that ime, which reveals all other Things, 
ee Duration, Time, and Eternity, ae, 
not without Reaſon, thought to have ſametbing very abſtruſe in 
their Nature. But, however remote theſe may ſeem from our 
| Comprehenſion, yet, if we trace them right to their Originals, I 
doubt not but ane of thofe Sources of all our Knowledge, wiz, 
Senſation, and Reflexion, will be able to furniſh us with theſe Ae. 
as, as clear and diſtin as many other, which are thought much 
leſs obſcure ; and we ſhall find, that the Idea of Eternity itlelf 
— 

＋ 3. To underſtand Tie and Eternity aright, we ought, with 
Attention, to conſider what Idea it is we have of Duration, and 
how we came by it. Tis evident to any one, who will but ob- 
ſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there is a Train of J. 
deas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Underſtand- 
ing, as long as he is awake. Reflexion on thele Appearances 
of ſeveral Leas, one after another, in our Minds, is that which 
furniſhes us with the Idea of Succeſſion ; and the Diſtance be- 
tween any Parts of that Succeſſion, or between the Appearance 
of any two [eas in our Minds, is that we call Duration. For, 
whilſt we are thinking, or whiiſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral 
Ideas in our Minds, we know that we do exiſt ; and fo we call 
the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the Exiſtence of ourſelves, 
or any Thing elſe, commenſurate to the Succeſſion of any V 
rr any ſuch other 

4 Trar we have our Notion of Succefſicn and Braig, 
from this Original, viz. from Reflexion on the Train of Ideas, 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 
ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception of Duration, 
but by conſidering the Train of Meas, that take their Turns'in 
our Underſtandings. When that Succeſſion of Teas ceaſes, our 
Perception of Duration ccaſes with it; which every one clearly 
experiments in himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether an 
Hour, or a Day, a Month, or a Year; of which Duration of 
e 
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all, but it is quite loſt to him; and che Moment, wherein be 
leaves off to think, Wil the Moment he begins to think again, 
foems'to hinrto-tiave no Diſtance. And ſo I doubt not but it 
would be toawaking Man, if itwere poſſible for him to keep only 
one Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Succeſſion of 
others: And we fee, that one who fixes his Thoughts very in- 
tently on one Thing, ſo as to take but little Notice of the Suc-. 
celfion of ideas that paſſes in his Mind, whilſt he is taken up 
with that earneſt Comtemplation, lets flip out of his Account 2 


good Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than 


it is. But, if Sleep commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Dura- 
tion, it is becauſe, during that Time, we have no Succeſſion of 


Mas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, dreams, 


and Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind 
one after another; he hath then, during ſuch a Dreaming, a 
Senſe of Duration, and of the Length of it : By which it is to 
their Reflexion on the Train of the Ideas, they obſerve to ſucceed. 
one another in their own Underſtandings; without which Obſer- 
vation they can have no Notion of Duration, — 


happen in the World. 


6. 5. InvzeD a Man having, from reflefting 
u- the Succeſſion and Number of his oon 
—_— Thoughts, got the Notion, or Idea, of Duration, 
whilſt we fee. he can apply that Notion to Things, which exiſt 
while he does not think ; as he that has got the Idea of Exten- 
fion from Bodies, by his Sight, or Touch, can apply it to Di- 


ſtances, where no Body is ſecn, or felt. And, therefore, tho” a 


Man has no Perception of the Length of Duration, which paſſed 


whillt he ſlept, or thought not; yet, having obſerved the Revo- 


lation of Days and Nights, and found the Length of their Du- 


ration to be in Appearance regular and conſtant, be can, upon 


ſame Manner, whillt he was aſleep, or thought not, as it uſed to 


do at other Times; he can, I ſay, imagine, and make Allow- 
ance for, the Length of Duration, whilſt he ſiept. But, if Adam 


and Eve, {when they were alone in the World) inſtead of their 


3 
in one continued Sleep, the Duration of that twenty - four Hou 
D/P” ˙——— 
of their Account of Time. rr Os 
46. Tuvs, by refleling on the appearing of The Meoof | 
varins Ideas, one after another, in our -Under- _ 
ſtandings, we get the Notion of Succeſſion ; which, 
if any one ſhould think weddd extiicr gut feom our bre 
of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps, be of my Mind, 
idea of Succeſſion, no otherways than as it produces there a 
continued Train of diſtinguiſhable Ideas. For a Man looking 
upon a Body really moving, perceives, yet, no Motion at all; 
unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant Train of ſucceſſive Ideas; 
v. g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of Sight of Land, in a fair 
Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a whole Hour toge- 
ther, and perceive no Motion at all in either; tho? it be certain, 
that two, and perhaps all of them have moved, during that 
Time, a great Way: But, as ſoon as he perceives either of hem 
to have changed Diſtance with ſome other Body, as ſoon as this 
Motion produces any new Idea in him, then he perceives that 
there has been Motion. But, where-ever a Man is, with all Things 
at reſt about him, without perceiving any Motion at all; if, dur- 
ing this Hour of Quiet, he has been thinking, he will perceive the 
various Ideas of his own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing 
one after another, and thereby obſerve and find Suceefſion, where 
he could obſerve no Motion, 17 

17. Aus this, I think, is the Reaſon, why Marinas, very flow, 
tho they are conſtant, are mot perceived by us; becauſe, in their 
Remove from one ſenſible Part towards another, their Change 
of Diſtance is ſo low, that it cauſes no new Ideas in us, but a 
good while one after another; and ſo, not cauſing a conſtant 
Train of new Ideas, to follow one another immediately in our 
Minds, we have no Perception of Motion ; which, conſiſting in 
a conſtant Succeſſion, r neg» Apr 
ont a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing from it. r 
$ 8. Ou the contrary, Things that — on not to 
affeft the Senſes diſlinctly, with ſeveral di iſt 


* 
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of their Mation, und fo cauſe not any. Train. of Leas in the 
Mind, arc wat alſo porcerved to move: Far any thing, that moves. 
round about in a Circle, in lefs Time than our dear are wont: 
to ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived to move; 
but ſeems to be a perfeR, entire Circle 6 
Mean REED 
$ 9. Hauen I leave it meter wanka, 
whether it be not probable, that our idear do, 
certain Degree whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another, in 
of Quickne/s. ur Minds, at certain Diſtances, not much un- 
like the Images in the Inſide of a Lanthorn, turned round by the 
Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of theirs in Train, tho', 
perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes flower, yet, 
I gueſs, varies not very much in a waking Man. There ſeem to 
be certain Bounds to the Quickneſs, and Slowneſs, of the Succeſſion 
of thoſe ideas one to another in our Minds, — 
enn neither delay, nor haſten. 

5. 10. Tas Reaſon I have fre Obs en Ham 
obſerving that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
we can but to a certain Degree perceive any Succeſſion ; which, 
if exceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes 
where it is evident, that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a Cannon 
Bullet paſs thro? a Room, and in its Way take with it any Limb, 
or fleſhy Parts of a Man; tis as clear as any Demonſtration ean 
be, that it muſt frike ſucceſſively the two Sides of the Room: 
"Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one Part of the Fleſh firſt, 
and another after, and ſo in Succeſſion: And yet, I believe no- 
body, who ever felt the Pain of ſuch a Shot, or heard the Blow 


. againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive any Succeſſion, 


either in the Pain, or Sound, of fo fwift a Stroke. Such a Pant 
of Duration, as this, wherein we perceive no Succeſſion, is 
that which we may call an #:/tant ; and is that which takes a 
the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Succeſſion of 
another, wherein, therefore, we perceive no Succeſſion at all. 
5. 11. Tuis alſo happens, where the Mction is ſo flow, as not 
to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as faſt as 
the Mind is capable of receiving ne w ones into it; and ſo other 
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bktohren thoſe offer'd to our Senſes, by the moving Body, ab 
tie Senſe of Motion is byſt; and the Body, tho? it really moves; 
yet not changing perceivable Diſtance with ſome other Bodies, 
as faſt as the {dens of our own Minds do naturally follow one 
another in Train, the Thing ſeems to ſtand fill, as is evident 
in the Hands of Clocks, and Shadows of Sun-dials, and other 
conſtant, but flow Motions; where, tho? after certain Inter- 
vals, we perceive by the Change of Diſtance, —— $7 
ed, yet the Motion it felf we perceive not. 
g. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the comſtant 
and regular Succeſſion of ideas in a waking Man, 4, 
is, as it were, the Meafare and Standard of all 
other Succeſſions; whereof, if any one clther ex- | 
cteds the Pace of our ideas, as where two Sounds, or Pains, Er. 
take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Tea; or 
elſe where any Motion, or Succeſſion, is fo flow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the Ideas in our Minds, or the Quickneſs in 
which they take their Turns; as when any one, or more lar, in 
come into our Mind, between thoſe which 
2re offered to the Sight, by the different perceptible Diſtances of 
z Body in Motion, or between Sounds, or Smells, following one 
atother, there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant continued Succefſionis 
lot andre percciveit not, but with certainGaps of Reſtbetween. 
F. rz. Ir it be ſo, that the Meas of our Minds, 
whilſt we have any there, do conſtantly change The Mind cen- 
and ſhift, in a continual Succeſſion, it would be . | 
impoſſible, may any one ſay; for a Man to think Idea. 
lengofanyone Thing : By which if it be meant, © 
rr 
in bis Mind, without any Variation at all, 1think, in Matter of 
Fact, it is nor poffibBle- For which (not knowing how the Lear 
of dur Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, 
whence they have their Light, and how they come to make 
their Appearances) I can give no other Reaſon but Experience; 
and I would have any one try, whether he can keep one, unva- 
ricd, ſingle Iden in his Mind, without any other, for any con- 
fiderable Time together. $. 14 Fox 


This Train, the 
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414. Fon Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of 
Light, os Whitencſs, ot what other he pleaſes; and be will, I 
ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other {deas out of his Mind, 
but that ſome, cither of another Kind, or various Conſideration 
of that Idea (each of which Conſiderations is a new 1dea) will 
conflualy; oceed one another im bis Thoughts, let him be as 

| $25. Axa that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, Ithink, is 
only-to mind and obſerve what the Ideacare that take their Turns 
in his Undcrſtanding ; or elſe to direct the Sort, and call in 
ſuch as he hath a deſire or uſe of; but hinder the Conſtant Suc- 
cefſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, , tho? he may common- 


ly chuſe whether he will beedfully obſerve and conſider them. | 


| $16. WazraEx theſe leveralideas in a Man's 

Ideas, howrver Mind be made by certain Motions, I will not 
made, includ: here diſpute ; but this I am fure, that they in- 
LL dude no Idea of Motion, in their Appearance; 
and, if a Man had not the Idea of Motion other- 

wile, I think. he would have none at all; Which is enough to 
my preſent Purpoſe, and ſuffciently ſhews, that the Notice we 
take of the-{deas of our Minds, appearing there one after an- 
other, is that, which gives us the Idea of Succeſſion,and Duration, 
without which we ſhould have no ſuch Jdeas at all. It is nat 
chen Mation, but che conſtant Train of Lear in our Minds, 
whilſt we are waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea of Dura- 
tiew 5 whereof Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, 
than as it cauſes in our Minds a conſtant Sutceſſion of Ideas, 
as I have before ſhew'd ; and we have as clear an 1dea of Suc- 


one another in our Minds, without the Idea of any Motion, 
as by the Train of Ideas, cauſed by the uninterrupted, ſenſible 


Change of Diſtance between two Bodies, which we have from 


Motion; and therefore we ſhould as well have the Idea of Du- 
ration, were there no Senſe of Motion at all. 


Time is Dajan. . 17: Havin thus got the Idea of Duration, 
tion ſet out by the next thing natural for the Mind to do, is to 
Meaſure. get lome Meaſure of this common Duration, 


cefſion and Duration, by the Train of other Ideas, ſucceeding. 
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whereby it might judge of its different Lengths, and conſider 
3 eat Part of our Knowledge would be confuſed, and a 
great Part of Hiſtory be rendered very uſeleſs. This Conſuder- 
ation of Duration, as {ct out by certain Periods, and marked 
by certain Meaſures, or Epochs, is that, I think, which, moſt 
properly, we call Time. 8 l 5 

- $- 18. Ix the meaſuring of Extenſion, there A. 
is nothing more requir'd but the Application of 4 

am, 


the Standard, or Meaſure, we make uſe of, to the drvide its 
Thing of whoſc Extenſion we would be inform. who/e Dara- 
ed; but, in themeaſuring of Duration, this can- Pere equa 
not be done; becauſe no two different Parts of wad 


Succeſſion can be put together to meaſure one another ; and 
nothing being a Meaſure of Duration, but Duration, as nothing 
is of Extenſion, but Extenſion, we cannot keep by us any ſtand- 
ing, unvarying Meaſure of Duration, which conſiſts in a con- 
ſtant flecting Succeſſion, as we can of certain Lengths of Ex- 
tenſion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, ec. marked out in perma- 
nent Parcels of Matter. Nothing then could ſerve well for a 
convenient Meaſure of Time, but what has divided the whole 
Length of its Duration into apparently equal Portions, by con- 
ſtantiy repeated Periods. What Portions of Duration are not 
diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by 
ſuch Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion of Time, 
as appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. Before all Time, and 
When Tame ſhall be no more. 80 EY 
19. Taz diurnal and annual Revolutions | 

Nature conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſerv- and Moen, the 
able by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed cqual to fropere/ Mea- 
one another, have been, with reaſon, made oe Juen ff Time. 
& for the Megſure of Duration. But the Diſünction of Days 
| and Years having depended on the Motion of the Sun, it has 
brought this Miſtake with it, that it has been thought that 
| Motion and Duration were the Meaſure one of another: For 


Men, in the megfuring of the Length of Time, having been accuſ- 
um dsa tbe Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, Months, Years, Ec. 
— a 
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which they found themſelves, upon any mention of Time, or 
Duration, preſently to think on, all which Portions of Time 
were meaſured out, by the Motion of thoſe heavenly Bodies, 
they were apt to confound Time and Motion; or, atleaſt; to 
think that they had a neceſſary Connexion one with another; 
whereas any conſtant, periodical Appearance, or Alteration of 
1deas, in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, if conſtant 
and univerſally obſervable, would have as well diſtinguiſhed the 
| Intervals of Time, as thoſe that have been made uſe of. For, 
ſuppoſing the Sun, which ſome have taken to be a Fire, had 
been lighted up at the ſame Diſtance of Time, that it now every 
Day comes about to the ſame Meridian, and then gone out 
again about twelve Hours after, and that in the Space of an an- 
nual Revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in Brightneſs and 
Heat, and fo decreaſed again; would not ſuch regular Ap- 
| ſerve to meaſure out the Diſtances of Duration to all 
that could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion? For, if 
the Appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and 
in equidiſtant Periods, they would ſerve Mankind for Meaſure 
of Time as well, were the Motion away. 
$. 20. Fox the freezing of Water, or the 
But met blowing of a Plant, returning at equidiſtant 
heir Mation, © Periods in all Parts of the Earth, would a: 
Appearances, well ſerve Men to reckon their Years by, as the 
Motions of the Sun; and, in effect, we ſee, that 
ſome People in America counted their Years by the coming of cer. 
tain Birds amongſt them, at their certain Seaſons, and leaving 
them at others. For a Fit of an Ague, the Senſe of Hunger, or 
Thirſt, a Smell, or a Taſte, or any other idea, returning con- 
ſtantly at equidiſtant Periods, and making itſelf univerſally be 
taken notice of, wad not fail to meaſure out the Courſe of Suc- 
cellion, and diſtinguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we fee 
that Men born blind count Time well enough by Years, whoſe 
Revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions, that they 
perceive not: And, I aſk,whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed 
his Years either by the Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter, by 
the Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Taſte of any Fruit 
of the Autuinn, would not have a better Meaſure of Time than 
the 
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the Romans had, before the Reformation of their Calendar by 
Falius Caſar, or many other People, whoſe Years, notwithſtand- 
ing the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make uſe of, 
are very irregular ? And it adds no ſmall Difficulty to Chro- 
nology, that the exact Length of the Years that ſeveral Na- 
tions counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very 
much one from another ; and, I think, I may fay, all of them 
from the preciſe Motion of the Sun. And, if the Sun moved 
from the Creation to the Flood, conſtantly in the Aquator, and 
ſo equally diſperſed its Light and Heat to all the habitable Parts 
of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its annual 
Variations to the Tropics, as a late, ingenious Author ſup- 
poles ; I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (notwithe 
ſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould, in the Antediluvian 
World, from the Beginning, count by Years, or meaſure their 


Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks, very obvious to 


diſtinguiſh them by. 
. 21. Bur, perhaps, it will be ſaid, without 
a regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or ſome- of Duration 
other, how could it ever be known that ſuch can be certain- 
Periods were equal? To which I anfwer, the © eb to be 
Equality of any other returning Appearances — 
might be known by the ſame Way that that of Days was known, 
or preſumed to be ſo at firſt; which was only by judging of them 
by the Train of ideas, which had paſſed in Mens Minds in the In- 
tervals: By which Train of ideas diſcovering Inequality in the 
natural Days, but none in the artificial Days, the artificial Days, 
or Ny drugs were gueſſed to be equal, which was ſufficient to 
make them ſerve for a Meaſure. Tho” exacter Search has fince 
diſcovered Inequality, in the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun, 
and we know not whether the annual allo be not unequal; 
theſe, yet, by their preſumed and apparent Equality, ſerve as 
well to reckon Time by ( tho? not to meaſure the Parts of Du- 
ration exactiy) as if they could be proved to be exactly equal. 
We muſt, therefore, carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt Duration it- 
ſelf, and the Meaſures we make uſe of ta judge of its Length. 
| Dura 


Dr. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


— — going on in one con. 
ſtant, equal, uniform Courſe ; but none of the Meaſures of it, 
which we make uſe of, can be known to do fo 3 nor can we 
de aſſured, that their aſſigned Parts, or Periods, are equal in Du- 
ration one to another; for two fucceſſive Lengths of Duration, 
however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. 
The Motion of the Sun, which the World uſed ſo long, and fo 
confidently, for an exact Meaſure of Duration, has, as I faid, 
been found in its ſeveral Parts unequal : And tho? Men have of 
late have made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more fteady and regular 
Motion than that of the Sun, or { to ſpeak more truly) of the 
Earth; yet, if any one ſhould be aſked how he certainly knows 
that the two ſucceſſive Swings of a Pendulum are equal, it 
would be very hard to ſatisfy himſelf that they arc infallibly fo; 
fince we cannot be ſure, that the Cauſe of that Motion, which is 
unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally ; and we are ſure 
ly the ſame; cither of which varying, may alter the Equality 
neſs of the Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of 
other Appearances; the Notion of Duration ſtill remaining clear, 
tho? our Meaſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated 
to be exact. Since, then, no two Portions of Succeſſion can be 
brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to know their 
Equality. All that we can do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take 
ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly e- 
quidiſtant Periods; of which ſeeming Equality we have no other 
Meaſure, but ſuch as the Train of our own Ideas have lodg'd in 
our Memories, with the Concurrence of other probable Rea- 
ſons, to perſuade us of their Equality. 

Time rot the rr 
Motion, © the Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of 
the World, Time yet ſhould be defined to be the Meaſure of 
Motion; whereas it is obvious to every one, who reflefts ever 
ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is as neceſſary to 
be conſidered as Time; K 
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will find alſo the Bulk of the Thing moved, neceſſary to be ta- 
ken into the Computation, by any one who will eſtimate, or 
meaſure Motion, fo as to judge right of it. Nor indeed does 
Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Duration, 
than as it conſtantly brings about the Return of certain ſenſible 
Heas, in ſeeming equidiſtant Periods. For, if the Motion of 
the Sun were as unequal as of a Ship driven by unſteddy Winds, 
ſometimes very flow, and at others irregularly very ſwift ; or, 
if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not circular, and 
produced not the ſame Appearances, it would not at all help us 
os Er 
of a Comet does. 


then ns mare xeeeffiey fo Tine, 
than Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, mark'd out — 
in any Matter, are to Extenſion. For tho? we, - oo Ln 
in this Part of the Univerſe, by the conſtant Uſe . 
of them, as of Periods, ſet out by the Revolutions of the Sun, 
or as known Parts of ſuch Periods, have fixed the Ideas of fuch 
Lengths of Duration in our Minds, which we apply to all Parts 
of Time, whoſe Lengths we would conſider z yet there may 
be other Parts of the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe 
Meaſures of ours, than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet, or 
Miles: But yet ſomething analogous to them there mult be; 
for, without ſome regular pcriodical Returns we could not mea- 
ſure ourſelves, or ſignify to others the Length of any Durati- 
on, tho), at the ſame time, the World were as full of Motion as 
it is now, but no Part of it diſpoſed into regular and apparent- 
ly equidiſtant Revolutions. But the different Meaſures, that 
may be made uſe of for the Account of Time, do not at all al- 
ter the Notion of Duration, which is the Thing to be meaſur- 
ed ; no more than the different Standards of a Foot and a Cu- 
bit, alter the Notion of Extenſion to thoſe, who make uſe of 
thoſe different Meaſures. 

. 25. Taz Mind, having once got ſuch a Our Meafure 
e of , Revolution of 4 tags 22 


the 
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* the Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, 

wherein that Meaſure itſelf did not exiſt, and 
I —— ——＋ 
ſhould one ſay, that Aram was born in the 271 ach Year of 
the Julian Period, it is altogether as intelligible, as reckoning 
from the Beginning of the World, tho? there were fo far back 


no Motion of the Sun, nor any other Motion at all. For, tho? 1 


the Julian Period be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral Hundred Years 
before there were really cither Days, Nights, or Years, mark'd 
out by any Revolutions of the Sun; yet we reckon as right, and 
thereby meaſure Duration as well, as if really at that time the 
Sun had exiſted, and kept the fame ordinary Motion it doth 
now. The idea of Duration, equal to an annual Revolution of 
the Sun, is as eaſily applicable in our Thoughts to Duration, where 
no Sun, nor Motion was, as the idea of a Foot, or Yard, taken 
from Bodies, here, can be applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances, 
beyond the Confines of the World, where are no Bodies at all. - 
$. 26. Fon, ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of 
Miles, from this Place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, 
(for, being finite, it muſt be at a certain Diſtance) as we ſup- 
pole it to be 5639 Years from this Time, to the firſt Exiſtence 
of any Body in the Beginning of the World; we can, in our 
Thoughts, apply this Meaſure of a Tear, to Duration before the 
Creation, or beyond the Duration of Bodies, or Motion, as we 
can this Meaſure of a Mile to Space, beyond the utmoſt Bo- 
dies: And by the one meaſure Duration, where there was no 
a e GR a cor Thos, 
where there is no Body, 

$. 27. Ir it be ohjected to me here, that in this way of ex- 
plaining of Time, I have begg'd what I ſhould not, viz. that 
the World is neither eternal, nor infinite ; I anſwer, that to my 
preſent Purpoſe it is not needful, in this Place, to make uſe of 
Arguments, to evince the World to be finite, both in Duration 
and Extenſion ; but, it being at leaſt as conceivable as the con- 
trary, I have certainly the Liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any 
one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary: And I doubt not but that eve- 
ry one, that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his Mind the 


Wen 
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Beginning of Motion, tho not of all Duration ; and ſo may come 
to a Stop, and or witra, in his Conſideration of Motion; ſo al- 
ſo in his Thoughts, be may ſet Limits to Body, and the Exten- 
fron belonging to it, but not to Space, where no Body is; the 
utmoſt Bounds of Space and Duration being beyond the Reach 
of Thought, as well as the utmoſt Bounds of Number are be- 
fame Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another Place. 
. 28. Br the ſame Means, therefore, and Eternity: 

from the ſame Original that we come to have E 

the Idea of Time, we have alſo that idea, which we call Eternity, 
viz. having got the Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, by reflect- 
ing on the Train of our own Idea, cauſed in us, either by the 
natural Appearances of thoſe Ideas coming conſtantly of them- 
| ſelves into our waking Thoughts, or elſe cauſed by external Ob- 
jects, ſucceſſively affecting our Senſes; and, having, from the 
Revolutions of the Sun, got the Ideas of certain Lengths of Dura- 
tion, we can, in our Thoughts, add ſuch Lengths of Duration to 
one another, as often as we pleaſe, and apply them, ſo added, to 
Durations paſt, or to come; and this we can continue to do on, 
without Bounds, or Limits, and proceed in infinitum, and apply 
thus the Length of the annual Motion of the Sun to Duration, 
ſuppoſed before the Sun's, or any other Motion had its Being: 
which is no more difficult, or abſurd, than to apply the Notion 
I have, of the moving of a Shadow, one Hour To- day upon the 
Sun-dial, to the Duration of ſomething laſt Night; v. g. the 
buraing of a Candle, which is now abſolutely ſeparate from all 
actual Motion, and it is as impoſſible for the Duration of that 
Flame, for an Hour laſt Night, to co-exiſt with any Motion that 
now is, or ever ſhall be, as for any Part of Duration, that was 
before the beginning of the World, to co-exiſt with the Motion 
of the Sun now : But yet this hinders not, but that having the 
idea of the Length of the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial, 
between the Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtinftly meaſure in 
my Thoughts the Duration of that Candle-light, laſt Night, as I 


can the Duration of any thing that does now exiſt ; and ĩt is no 
more than to think, that had the Sun ſhone then on the Dial, and 
Shih moved 
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moved after the fame rate it dath now, the Shadow on the Dial 
would have paſſed from one Hour-line to another, whilſt that 
Flame of the Candle laſted. 
a $ 29. Tas Notion of an Hour, Dav, or Year, being only the 
Lea I have of the Length of certain periodical, regular Moti- 
ons, neither of which Motions do ever all at once exiſt, but 
only in the Ideas I have of them in my Memory, derived from 
my Senſes, or Reflexion, I can, with the fame Eaſe, and for 
the ſame Reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration, ante- 
cedent to all manner of Motion, as well as to any thing that is 
but a Minute, or a Day, antecedent to the Motion, that at this 
very Moment the Sun is in. All Things paſt are equally and 
perfectly at reſt ; and to this Way of Conſideration of them 
| are all one, whether they were before the beginning of the 
World, or but Yeſterday : The meaſuring of any Duration, by 
ſome Motion, depending not at all on the real Co-exiſtence of 
that Thing to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revoluti- 
| on; bur the having « clear Idea of the Length of ſome periodi- 
cal, known Motion, or other Intervals of Duration, in my Mind, 
and applying that to the Duration of the Thing I would meaſure. 
$ 30. Hewes we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration 
of the World, from its firſt Exiſtence to this preſent Year 1689, 
to have been 5639 Years, or equal to 5639 annual Revolutions 
of the Sun ; and others a great deal more; as the Egytians of 
old, who, in the Time of Alexander, counted 23,000 Years from 
the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſes now, who account the 
World 3,269,000 Years old, or more: Which longer Durati- 
on of the World, according to their Computation, tho? I ſhould 
not believe to be true; yet I can equally imagine it with them, 
nnd as truly underſtand, and fay one is longer than another, as 1 
underſtand that Methuſalem's Life was longer than Enochs. And, 
iche common reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it may be, 
as well as any other aſſigned) it hinders not at all my imagining 
3 when they make the World 1000 Years old- 
er, ſince every one may, with the ſame Facility, imagine (I do 
not ſay believe) the World to be 50,000 Years old, as 5639; and 
— 4 
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Whereby it appears, that to the meaſuring the Duration of any 
Thing by Time, it is not requiſite that that Thing ſhould be co- 
exiſtent to the Motion, we meaſure by, or any other periodi- 
cal Revolution; but it ſuffices to this Purpoſe, that we have the 
Idea of the Length of any regular, periodical Appearances, which 
we can, in our Minds, apply to ———_— 
or Appearance never co-cxilted. 

$. 31. Fox, as in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by Mo- 
ſes, I can imagine that Light exiſted three Days, before the 
Sun was, or had any Motion, barely by thinking, that the Du- 
ration of Light, before the Sun was created, was ſo long as (if 
the Sun had moved then, as it doth now) would have been equal 
to three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame Way I can 
have an Idea of the Chaos, or Angels, being created, before there 
was either Light, or any continued Motion, a Minute, an Hour, 
a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For, if I can but conſider Du- 
ration equal to one Minute, before cither the Being, or Motion 
of any Body, I can add one Minute more, till I come to 60: 
And by the ſame Way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, 
li. e. ſuch, or ſuch Parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 
Period, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in infinitum, and ſup- 
pole a Duration, exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can rec- 
kon, let me add whilſt I will ; which Ithink is the Notion we 
have of Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we have no other Notion, 
than we have of the Infinity of Number, to which we can add 
for ever without End. 

{. 32. Axp thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two Foun- 
tains of all Knowledge before mentioned, (viz.) Reflexion and 
Senſation, we get the Ideas of Duration, and the Meaſures of it. 

Fon, Firſt, by obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our 
Ideas there in Train conſtantly, ſome vaniſh, and others begin to 
appear, we come by the idea of Surcefſion. 

Secondly, Br obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſi 
on, we get the Idea of Duration, 

Thirdly, Br Scnſation obſerving certain Appearances, at cer- 
6 In n 
Vol. I. certain 
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certain Length, or Meafures of Deration, as Minutes, Hours, 
— 5 
. Fowthly, Br being able torepeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or 
Lens of tated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often 25 
ve will, we can come to imagine Duration, where nothing does 
really endure, or exiſt; 6— — Bent 
Year, or ſeven Years hence. 
ah, Br being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length 
of Time, as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we 


vill in our own Thoughts, and adding them to one another, 


without ever coming to the End of ſach Addition, any nearer 
than we can to the End of Number, to which we can always 


add, we come by the Lea of Eternity, as the future, eternal 


Duration of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Be- 
Ari, Br conſidering any Part of infinite Duration, as ſet 


n 


— 


CHAP. XV. 
of Duration and Enpanſs bon, conſider d together. 


the Conſiderations of Space and 


Deva: yea hay uleg Meer of giderel Concenicbint, that 


have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar-in their Nature, the 


Canception of them, by taking a View of them 
ſtance, or Space, in its ſimple, abſtract Conception, to avoid 
Confuſion, I call Expanſion, to diflinguiſh it from Extenſion, 


which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this Diſtance only, as it is in 


the ſolid Parts of Matter, and fo includes, or at leaſt intimates 
the Idea of Body: —ͤ— — 
no 


Buth capable f. n we have, in the precedent 
| tie : 8 


comparing them one with another, may, perhaps, be of Uſe for 
their Hluſtration ; and we may have the more clear and diſtint᷑t 


together. Di- 


POTS a 1c. - 


eee 
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no ſuck Thing. I prefer alſo the Word Expanſiorto Sure, be- 
cauſe: Space is often applied to Diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive 
Parts, which never exiſt together, as well as tothoſt uch are 
permanent. In both theſe, (viz. Expanſion and" Duration) the 
Mind-has this common idea of continue Lengtbs, capable of 
greater, or leſs Quantities: For a Man has as clear an Mea of 
the Difference of the Length of an e Nr 
Inch and a Foot. 

& 2. Tas Mind, having got the Mes of the Ernie acs 
Length of any Part of Expanſion, let it be a Ae, 
Span, or a Pace, or what Length" you will, can, 
mer, enlarge its Idea of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, 
or twoPaces; and ſo as often as it will, ill it equals the Diſtance 
of any Parts of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, 
till it amounts to the Diſtance of the Sun, or remoteſt Star. 
By ſuch a Progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the Place where 
it is, or any other Place, it can proceed and paſs beyond all 
thoſe Lengrhs, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, either in, 
or without Body. *Tis true, we can eaſily, in out Thoughts, 
come to the End of folid Extenſion ; the Extremity and Bounds 
of all Body, we have no Difficulty to arrive at: But when the 
Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its Progreſs into this 
endleſs Expanſion ; of that it'can neither find, nor cor: ceĩve any 
End. Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the Bounds of Body, 
there is nothing at all, unleſs he will confine GOD within the 
Limits of Matter. Solomon, whoſe Underſtanding was filled 


he ſays, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain Thee: 
And he, I think, very much magnifies to himſelf the Capacity 
of his own Underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he can 


> = - ng tha pn ee 
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des of The uten from the great Bodies of the World, and 
heir eee 1But yer every one ealily admits, That tho we 
inakeDurationidonadleſs, as certainly it is, we cannot yet extend 
— oe — | 
ty; and'tis hard to find a Reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt, 
thav he fikewile fil Immetiſity. - His infinite Being is certainly 
_ us doimdleſs' one-way us another; and, methinks, it aſcribes a 
e 
2 Nr VET as 
— 6 & Hoon Git ne 
eaſily admit in. ſon, why every one familiarly, and without the 
eee, leaſt Heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eter- 
= - than infinite my, and flicks not to aſcribe Infinity to Dura- 
133 ————— Dendeing and Reſerve, 
Gitmany dint, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The Rea- 
fon whereof ſeems to me to be this, that Duration and Extenſi- 
on being uſed as Names of Aſfections, belonging to otherBeings, 
we tally cohceive in GOD infinite Duration, and we cannot 
— avoiideing ſo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, but only 
401 which is finite, we are apter to doubt of the Exiſtence 
af without Matter; of which alone we commonly 
e 1 —ꝛ— 
Rr 
Sr, if their\dear; upon Conſideration, carry them farther, yet 
they term what is beyond the Limits of the Univerſe, Imagina- 
ace; as if-it were nothing, \becauſe there is no Body ex- 
"Ming in it. Whereas Duration, antecedent to all Body, and to 
the Motion which. it is, meaſurcd by, they never term imagina- 
Ty; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed void. of ſome other real Exiſt- 
ence. And, if the Names of Things may at all direct our 
Thoughts towards the Originals of Mens ideas, (as I am apt to 
think they may very much) one may have Occaſion to think, 
dy the Name| of D:oation, that the Continuation of Exiſtence, 
uh a Kind of;;Refitance to any daſtructive Force, and the 
— Contiquation of Salidity, (which is apt to be confounded with, 
e -anatomical Parts of Mat- 


\f oy 
| ter, 
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ter, is little different from Hardnefs) were thought to have ſome 
| Analogy, rr 
neſs, 2s well as that of Exiſtence, we ſee in Euer, Epad. 16. fer- 
ro duravit ſecula. But, be that as it will, this is certain, that 
whoever purſues his own Thoughts, will find them ſometimes 
launch out, beyond the Extent of Body, into the Infinity 
or Expanſion; the Iden whereof is diftin and ſeparate from 
| Body, and all other Things : Which may (6 Gal RG HH} 

45 Tina in general is to Duration, 2s Place Time to Dura- 
to Expanſion. They are ſo much of thoſe bound- 2 
leſs Oceans of Eternity, and Immenſity, as is ſet 
out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by Land- marks; 
and ſo are made uſe of, to denote the Poſition of finite, real Be- 
ings, in reſpect one to another, in thoſe uniform, infinite Oceans 
of Duration and Space. Theſe, rightly conſidered, are only 
Teas of determinate Diſtances, from certain known Points, 
fixed in diſtinguiſhable, ſenſible Things, and ſuppoſed to keep the 
ſame Diſtance one from another. From ſuch Points, fixed in ſen- 
of thoſe infinite Quantities ; which, fo conſidered, are that which 
we call Time and Place. For Duration and Space being, in them- 
ſelves, uniform and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of Things, 
withon fuck trrpen, Galkd Pala, weld be hitinBem; and 
2 2 
8. 6. Tiux and Place taken thus for determi- 
nate, diſtinguiſhable Portions of thoſe infinite 
Abyſſes of Space and Duration, ſer out, or ſup- 
poſed to be diſtinguiſhed from the teſt by Marks, 
and known Boundaries, have eack of them a 


PO Te dens, cal RR eee 
Gnkts Duration, as is meaſured' out by, and co-cxiſtent with 
the Exiſtence and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, 


begins and ends Wich the Frame of this ſenfbleWorld, as in 
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theſe Phraſes before mentioned, Before all Time, or, When Time 
ſhall be me. Place likewile is taken ſometimes for that Por- 
—— 
Material World; and is thereby — Gs 


he plrnble Pars of them, are meakred and determine 
—— e n 
e ee Senſe, andis applied to Parts of 
— that infinite Duration, not that were really di- 

; 7 finguiſhed, and meaſured out, by this real Exiſt- 
roy ry ence, and periodical Motions of Bodies, that 
2 75 were appointed from the Beginning to be for 
- Signs, and for Scaſons, and for Days, and Years, 


en eeabans wc e but ſuch other 


Partions 200, of that infinite, uniform Duration, which we, up- 
on a O, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of mea- 
fared/Tingg; and fo conſider them as bounded, and determined. 
For, i ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the Angels, 
was at-the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould ſpeak pro- 
perl enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, tis a longer 
Time G@nce-the Creation of Angels, than the Creation of the 
Wald, by.764 Tears: Whereby we would mark out ſo much 
of that undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to, and 


ing at the Rate it now docs. And thus likewiſe we ſometimes 


ſpeak of Place, Diſtance, or Bulk, in the great Iuane, beyond the 
Confines of the World, when we conſider ſo much of that Space 
asÞ equalto, or capable to receive a Body, of any aſſigned Di- 


menſioma, as a Cubic Foot; or do E 


. 
— — 1ꝓ—— — — 
reckoned. from ſome known Parts of this ſen- 


e 


n . .-wõ r f 
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Motions 

— —— 
| derfiandings, ̃ boundleſs, invarkible/Oveatie of Dicaribii 
and Expanſion; which comprehend in them all finite Beings, and 

u thee full Exacnt belong only w the Dag, Kal) W. 
we are apt not to wonder, that we coniptchend din st, wil 
40 ſo often find our Thoughts at a loſs, when wo would confider 
them, either abſtratly in themſelves, or as any way mb 
to the firſt incomprehenſible Being. But, when applied to any 
particular, finite Beings, the Extenſion of any Body is fo muck 
of that infinite Space, as the Bulk of that Body takes up. And 
Place is the Poſition of any Body, when conſidered at a cet 
Diſtance from ſome other. As the idea of the particular - 
tion of any Thing is an lies of that Portion of infinite Duration, 
which paſſes during the Exiſtence of that thing ; ſo the Time, 
whenthe Thing exiſted, is the idea of that Space of Duratiohs 
which paſſed between ſome known and ſixed Period of Duration, 
and the Being of that Thing, One ſhews the Diſtance of the 
Extremities of the Bulk, or Exiſtence of the ſame Thing, as h 
it is a Foot Square, or laſted two Tears; the other ſhewv the” 
Diſtance of it in Place, or Exiſtence, from other fixed Points f 
Space, or Duration, as that it was in the Middle of Lincolne-luu-. 
Fields, or the fiſt Degree of Taru, and in the Year of our | 
Lord 1671, or ooh Year of the Falian Period: All which 
Diſtances we meaſure, by preconceived Leas of certain Lengths: 
of Space and Duration, as Inches, f 
and in the other, Minutes, Deys, and Years, Gr. 
5. 9. Tazzx is one Thing more, wherein = 
rr 
amongſt our ſimple Ideas, yet. none of the c. 2 
fünct IAeat we have of eicher, is without all Deen 
n th way Nr of ok of hm. 


T's, 
| 1 


— 


a ide confeſſed in alto Me. Locke that i Spw oned i 
Number of Simple | becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with 
—— — Rn con- 


— * 20 +, 1 " 2; 
Locke, that if Space 
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to conſiſt of Parts But their Parts being all of the ſame Kind, 
and, withont the Mixtare of any other Iden, hinder them not 
from having a Place amotigſt fimple 7/ers. Could the Mind, 28 
in Number, come to fo finall a Part of Extenſion, or Duration, 
as excluded Diviſibility, that would be, as it were, the indi viſible 
Unit, or Iden: by Repetition of which, it would make its more 
enlarged Ideas of Extenſion and Duration. But, ſince the Mind 
is not able to frame an Idea of any Space without Parts; inſtead 
thereof, it makes uſe of the common Meaſures, which, by fami- 
lar Ule, in each Country, have imprinted themſclves on the Me- 
mory (as Inches, and Feet; or Cubits, and Paraſangs ; and fo 
— Mo Hours, Days, and Years in Duration ): The 
Mind makes uſe, I ſay, of ſuch ideas as theſe, as fample ones; 
and theſe are the component Parts of larger Ideas, which the 
Mind, upon Occaſion, makes, by the Addition of ſuch known 
12 On the other ſide, the 
ordinary 


— furm Appearance, or Conception of the 
Mind, and is not into different Ideas. Pag. 62. 1 
fanber objected, That Mr. Laghe bes pon given ju the 28 of 
the ſecond Book, where he begins to of Simple Ideas, an exact 
Definition of what he underſtands by the Word Simple Ideas. To 
theſe Difficultics Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the laſt, he 
declares, That he has not treated this Subject, in an Order perfectly 
Scholaſtic, having not bad much Familiarity with thoſe ſort of Books, 
during the wriing of bit, and aot at all the Method in 
Which they are written; and, therefore, his Readers ought not to 
Definitions, regularly placed at the Beginning of each new 
Mr. Locke contents himſelf to amploy the principal Terms 
r com- 
what he means by them. But, with relpe@ to the Term 
Lea, he has had the good Luck to define that, in the Place 
— Oban and, therefore, there is no reaſon to ſupply 
that DefeRt. The Queſtion then is to 
Extrnſuon agrees with this Definition? Which will 
to it, if it be underſtood. in the Senſe, which Mr. Locke had 
in his View; for that Compoſujon which be 


clude in that was a of different 
Mind, and not a Com of the Kind in a Thing whoſe 
ſence conſiſts in Parts of the ſame Kind, where y — 


come to a Part exempted from this Competition So that 
if the Idea — confit in having Partes extra Partes (as the 


Schools ſpeak) dis always, in the Sens of Mr. Locke, a Simple [4ca; 


know Whether the Idea of 
- 


ITI 
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' 


ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we have of ciher, is laok'd-on.as an 
Unit in Number, when the Mind, by Divifion,wauld reduce them 
into lefs Fraftions. Tho? on both. Sides, boch n Addon, and 
Diviſion, either of Space, or Duration, when the Idas under Con- 
dare becomes very big, or very ſally pope thi ve 
comes veryobſcure and confuſed ; and it is the Number of its re- 
\peated Additions, or Diviſions, that alone remains clear, and G. 
ee 
looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or D 


tenſion, is Extenſion; both of them capable « 
ſion, in infinitum. But the 33 
of we have clear and diſtin& ideas, may, perhaps, be fitteſt to be 
conſidered by us, as the ſimple Jdeas of that Kind, our of which | 


having Partes extra Partes, cannot be reſoly- 


to the Nature of Extenſion, — 
9. 9 - Ch. 15. ofthe cond 
ſays, That the leaſt Portion 


but g f 
. p 


Difficulty rer 
for Mr. Locke that his 


ne than thirty Seen of a Circle, whereof the Eye is 


L, 


ſtrait Line, extended in infinitum, not capable of Mulltiplicity, 


their Exliſſence, as much as if they were all but ont ſingle Being; 
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a Pare of Duration may be called a Momo, and is the 
Th ef exe fn tn our Minds, in te Train of their orca 
Snceelfivn ere. The other, wanting a praper Name, I 
— OTE 
thereby the traſt Particle of Matter, or Space, we can | 
.. 


Care. 

HS —— end Datation have this far. 
2 ther Agreement, that cho' they are both con. 
6 _ dered by us as having Parts, yet heir Parts ate 
eneYrom another, no, not even in Thought: Tho' 
on” Ria Bs, Tran A we av ei of fe 
one, andthe Parts of Motion, or father the Succeſſion of Mens 


| 36 our Mink, Mum Whents we wine the Medfare of the other, = 


may be ititertupeed and ſeparmed ; as the one is often by Reft, 
ee other is by Sleep, wilich we call Reſt too. 

. 11. Bur yet there is this manifeſt Diffe- 

Dara Þ rence between them, That the Laas of Length, 

ow ar K rr are hired ently 

| Way, and To make Figure, and Breadih, and 

"Thicknebs ; but Duration NT woe Bo Lk of one 


Variation, or Figure; but is owe common Meafare of all Faift- 
*xnce whatſoever, wherein all Things, whilſt they exiſt, equally 
partake. Yar ts, orctn Moment is common os o Things 
Uhat are now in Being, and equally comprehends that Part of 


aud we may truly fay, they all exiſt in the ſame Moment of 
Time. Whether Angels and Spirits have any Analogy to this, 
— — And, 


a . ow bathe NT en? EY "RE, 
N * a 2 * : 
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Negation of all manner of Duration : : And, thegefare,. what 
N communicate in it, 
3 All that we know, is, that Bodies do each 
32 proper Portion of it, according to the Extent of 

Parts; and thereby exclude all other Bodies from having 
ay Save i at pur Porn of pc hilt en 


. Dvzarion, and Time, which is 2 8 
Part of it, is the Idea we have of periſhing Diſ- never g Part 
tance, of which wo two Parts exiſt taggther, but together, Ex. 
follow each other in Succeſſion, ; as Expanſion — 


is the Idea of Laſting Diſtance, all whoſe Parts 

exiſt tagetbher, and are pot capable of Succellion, And, there- 
fare, tho? we cannot conceive any Duration without Succeſſion, 
var, cam at &, qagother in pr Thonghty, this ang 5 5 
„ aca ee HE 
Moment of Duration; yet we can conceive the eternal 
on of the Almighty, far different from that of Man, or any other 
finite Being : N 
or Power, all paſt and future Things : His Thoughts are but of 
Yeſterday, and he knows not what To-morrow wilt bring forth. 
What is once paſſed, he can never recall ; and what is yet to 
come, he cannot make preſent. What I ſay of Man, 1 fay of all 
finiteBeings ; who, tho they may far exceed Man in Knowledge 
and Power, yet are no more than the meaneſt Creature, in com- 
pariſon with God Himſelf. Finite of any Magnitude, holds nat 
any Proportion to infinite. God's infinite Duration being ac- 
comparted with inflaits Knowledge, and inflaite Power, He ſees 
l ere 
His Knowlcdge, no farther removed from His Sight, than the 
preſent: They all lic under the ſame View ; and there is nothing 


which He cannot make exiſt each Moment, He pleaſes. For, 


the Exiſtence of all Things depending upon His good Pleaſure, 


elle ts have them 


exiſt, To canclude, Expanſion and Duration do mutually em- 
brace and camprehend cach other ; every Part of Space, being 
in cvery Part of Duration; 1 


i Rent. Men 
Part of Exptifion! Such 1 Combination 2 
is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be found in all chat great Van we do, 


or tan-conctive, and f e 
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1. MONGST n be Meer we hive, 


: Andere is none ſuggeſted to the 

= | Mid by more Ways, fo there is 
Heats Fran bir — in it : Every Ob- 
je our Senſes are employ d about, every Idea in our Under- 
fandings, every Thought of our Minds, brings this Iden along 
with it. And, therefore, it is the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, 
a uch as it bs, in its Agreement to all other Things, the moſt 
univerſal Mea we have. For Number applies itſelf to Men, An- 
tale Altius, Thoughts, every thing that eher doth exiſt, or 


„ 
2 Br repeating this lea in our Minds, and 

adding the Repetitions together, we come by the 
2 ' complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus, by ad- 
8 A e By put- 
ing twelve Units together, we have the complex Idea of a Do- 
e ee, or a Nilfion, ot any other Number. 
„ Az Tm flinple Moder of Number are of all 
1 ether the moſt diſtinct᷑; every the leaſt Variati- 

on, which is an Unit, making each Combinati- 
on as clearly different from that which approacheth nearcſtto it, 
25 the moſt remote; Two being as diſtinct from One, as Two = 
Hundred; and che Ida of Two, as diftinft from the Lea of 
"Three, us the Mapnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a 
Mite. This is nor ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is not ſo 
ealy, nor, perhaps, poſſible for us to diſfinguiſh betwixt two ap- 
dertake to find a Difference between the White a 
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2nd that of the next 8 — — | 


aten and exa than in Fateſin, yet they are more general 
in their Uſe, and more — their Application, Be- 
than in Extenſion ; where every E. mt — 
ealy to be obſerved, or mealured ; becauſe our Thoughts can- 
not in Space arrive at any determined Smallncſs, beyond which 
it cannot go, as an Unit: And, therefore, the Quantity, or Pro- 
portion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot be diſcovered ; which is | 
clear otherwiſe in Number; where, as has been ſaid, g1 is as di- 
ſlinguiſhable from 90, as from gooo, tho? gi be the next imme- 
Gate Exceſs to go. But it is not ſo in Extenſion, where whatſo- 
ever is more than juſt a Foot, or an Inch, is not diſtinguiſhable 
from the Standand of a Foot, or an Inch; and in Lines, which 
appear of an equal Length, one may be longer than the other by 
 lnnumierable Parts: Nor can any one yp an Ange, which 
ſhall be the next biggeſt to a right one. 

. 5. By the repeating, as has been faid, of Names 
the. Idea of an Unit, and joining it to another 7 0 N 
Unit, we make thereof one collective Idea, marked by the Name 
one more to the laſt collective Idea which he had of any Num- 
ber, and give a Name to it, may count, or have /deas for ſeveral 
Callections of Units, diſtinguiſhed one from another, as far 
as he hath a Series of Names for following Numbers, and a 
Memory to retain that Series, with their ſeveral Names. All 
giving to the whole together, as comprehended in one Idea, a 
new, or diſtin Name, or Sign, whereby to lo it from thoſe 
before and after,anddiftinguiſh it from every ſmaller and greater 
Multitude' of Units. So that he that can add one to one, and ſo 
do two, and ſo go one with his Talc, taking fill with him the 


$* 4-7 
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Nywsu: Box 
ating ap Unit from cach Colloction, retecat and leflen 
them, is capable of all the Aras of Numbers, within the Con- 
— oe te ne he hath Names, the“ nos, 
For the ſeveral ſunple Modes of Numbers 
D our Minds but fo many Combinations of Units, which 
have no Variety, nor are capable of any other Difference, but 
mote, or leſs, Nyaines, or Marks, for each diſtin Combination, 
em more necelliry, than in any fort of Meas. For without 
tach Names, or Marks, we can hardly well make ule of Num- 
bers in reckoning, eſpecially where the Combination is made up 
of any great Multitude of Units; which put together, without a | 
Name, orMark, to diſlinguiſh that preciſe Collo®on, will had 
be kept from being an Heap in Confuſion. 
ee $-6.T x15 I think to be theReaſon, why fome 
Americans, I have ſpoken with, (who were o- 
cure of wich tee are mg) lies a Wo 
means, count to 1000; nor had any diſtinft Alea of 
that Number, tho' they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe 
theirLapguage being ſcanty, and accommodated only to the fow 
Necellaries of a needy, fimple Life, unacquainted either with 
Trade, or Mathematics, had no Words in it to ſtand for 1000; 
ſo that, when they were diſcourſed with of thoſe greater Num- 
bers, they wonld ſbew the Hairs of their Head, to exprels a great 
Multitude, which they could not Number; which Inability, | 
1 ſuppoſe, procceded from their want of Names. The Tuns 
panne bad no Names for Numbers above 3; any Number 
e ſhewing their Fingers, and 
the Fingers of others who were preſent ; And 
be Sn 1 doubt not but we ourſclves might diſlintly 
core den an mimber, in Words, a great deal farther than 
2 „ we willy de, world we find out bus fare 
_ in the Wa Ve take now to name them, by 
Milli of ben of S, it is hard to go beyond 
18, or, at mall, 24 decimal Progrefſions, without Confub- 
on. But to * Hons . 


Qhap. XVI. Nun zan. 
Following Figures, in one continued Line, as the Marks of one 
| Naniber: Vs . | T 1 r 
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Tur ordinary way of mining this Number in Ei, will 
he the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Mun, of 
Millions, of Millions, of Muhen, of Millions, of Milons, 

| {which is the Denomination of the ua fix Figures). In 
which way, it will be very hard to have any diſlingulliingNo- 
Jons of üüs Number: But whether, by giving cvety fix Fd. 
gures a new and orderly Denomination, theſe, and, perhaps, 4 
yreat marry more Figures, in Progrefſion, might not cally bo 


4 


comel &iftinftly, and Hear of cem both got more enkily 20 


Fgrithod to others, I leave It w be 
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8 Series of Numbers. For he that 
will count Twenty; or have any idea of that Number, muſt know 


that Nineteen went before, with the diſtinit Name, or Sign, of 


every one of them, as they ſtand marked in their Order; for 
"wherever this fails, a Gap is made, the Chain breaks, and the 
Progreſs in numbering can go no farther. So chat to # right, 
it is required, 1. That the Mind diſtinguiſh | | Ideas, 
which are different one 9 
Subftraftion of one Unit. 2. That it retain, in Memory, the 
Names, or Marks, of the ſeveral Combinations from an Unit to 
chat Number; and that not confuſedly, and at random, but in 
hat emact Order, that the Numbers follow one another: In ei- 
ther of which, if it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will 


„ 
rn — is obſervable in Nemker, 
farts all Mea» That it is that which the Mind makes uſe of in 
Fables. meaſuring all Things, that by us are meaſurable, 
which principally are Expanſion and Duration; and our idea of 
Infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems to be nothing but 
the Infinity of Number. For what elſe are our Meas of Eter- 
aity.and Immenſity, but the repeated 
of imagined Parts of Duration and Expanſion, with the 
of Number, in which we can come to no End of Addition? For 
fuch an inexhauſtible Stock, Number (of all other our Laar) 
moſt dearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious to every one. For 
let a Man collect into ane Sum, as great a Number as he pleaſes, 
this Multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one Jot the Power 
of adding to it, or brings him any nearer the End of the inex- 
bhauſtible Stock of Number, where ſtill there remains as much 
to be added, as if none were tuken out. And this endleſs A 
dition, or Addibility (if any one like the Word better) of Num- 


bers, ſo apparent to the Mind, is that, I think, which gives us 
nn Of which more 
ECT Cn_ns: * 


CHAP. 


be diſturbed, and there will remain only the confuſed idea of 


Additions of certain Idea: | 
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pr, ther work know what tind of er z. 


theMind more immediatelyattributed, anifthon” An, 


how the Mind comes to frative it. | i222 © 24 an 16112 


Hur and an Gem e ee 
Nind as the Mader of Qui, m1 be nad print 
in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe things which have' Parts, 
and are capable of Increaſe, or Diminution, by the Adab, 
1 And ſuch are the Heat of 
EE CITE — 
CU Gre © rn true, that we cannot but be af- 

the great GO, of whom, and from whom are all 
— — But yet, oben we ply 
— — in our weak 
ne nn 
Fs » Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other Attributes, which 
OLE 9h inexhauſtible, and incomprehenſible, &c. For when 
** infinite, we have no other Idea of this Infinity, 
a . 
» or Extent, of the AQts, or Objefts, of God's Power, 
* and Goodneſs, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, | 
— many, which theſe Attributes will not always umount 

. er de 
NN La nat pore 
Mt, + Rk device ve i, GOL ha ly be- 
ww contain in them all poſſible Perfaſtion; 2 
3 and theſe our Meas of their In- 

was Bb | bfr 
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mL g. 2. Fiurra then, and Infinite, being by the 
Finite cal r 

| and Duration, the next thing to be 
is, How the Mind comes by them. As for the Mo of Fine 
there is no great Difficulty. The obvious Portions of Extenſi- 


on, that affect our Senſes, carry with them into the Mind the L 


dea of Finite: And the ordinary Periods of Succeffion, where- 
by we meaſure Time and Duration, as Hours, Days, and Years, 
are bounded Lengths. The Difficalty is, how we come by thoſe 
boundleſs Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity ; ſince the Objects, 
bs >» r= bcc pat. cs 
jn 
* | rr 
—— ſtated Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds that 
ab. | he can repeat that In; and joining it to the 
former, make the Idea of two Feet; and by 
the Addon of 2 third, three Feet, and fo on; without ever 
coming to an end of his Additions, whether of the ſame Mea 
of a Foot, or, if he pleaſes, of doubling it, or any other Mea 
be has of any Length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, or 
of the Orbis Magnus: For which ſoever of theſe he takes, and 
how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies it, he 
finds that, after he has continued his doubling in his Thoughts, 
e, b much as he pleaſes, he has no more 
to ſtop, nor is one Jot nearer the End of ſuch Addition, 

than he was at firſt ſerting out: The Power of enlarging his 
| — TRIS ang Wade 


Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. Tis a quite 
different Conſideration, to examine, whether 
. the Mind has the Idea of ſuch a boulefs Space, 
4 » ince our Ideas are not always Proofs of the 


may lay, that we ute apt to think, that Space, in 
; to which the Alen of 


is; 
we hoe a een es For it being 
conſidered 


. 4. Tears, I R, is the way, whereby the 


ce of Things: but yet, fince this comes here in our way, 


PPP 


Space, interſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and 
_ evident : The ea of empty pure Space, whether within, or be- 
yond the Canfines of all Bodies, being exactly the ſame, dif- 
fering not in Nature, tho? in Bulk; and there being nothing to 
- places itſelf by any Thought, cither amongſt, or remote from 


INFINITY. 
conſidered by us, cither as the Extenſion of Body, or as exiſt- 
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ing by itſelf, without any ſolid Matter) taking it up, (for of 
ſuch a void Space, we have not only the Aan, but I have prov- 
ed, as I think, from the Motion of Body, its neceſſary Exiſt. 
ence) i is impoſlible the Mind ſhould be ever able to find, or 
ſuppoſe, any End of it, or be ſtopp'd any where, in its Progreſs in 
this Space, how far ſocver it extends its Thoughts. Any Bounds 
made with Body, even Adamantine Walls, are ſo far from put- 
ting a ſtop to the Mind in its farther Progreſs, in Space and Ex- 
tenſion, that it rather facilitates and enlarges it; for ſo far as. 
that Body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of Extenſion: And 
when we are come to the utmoſt Extremity of Body, what is 
there that can there put a Stop, and ſatisfy the Mind that it is 
at the End of Space, when it perceives it is not; nay, when it 
is ſatisfied that Body itſelf can move into it? For, if it be no- 


ceſſary, for the Motion of Body, that there ſhould be an empty 


Space, tho? ever ſo little, here amongſt Bodies; and if it be poſ- 
ſible for Body to move in, or throꝰ that empty Space; nay, it is 
impaſſible for any Particle of Matter to move, but into an emp- 
ty Space, the ſame Poſlibility of a Body's moving into a void 
Space, beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void 


all Bodies, it can, in this uniform dea of Space, no where find 


any Bounds, any Ends; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude itzby 
che very Nature and Idea of each Part of it, to be actually infinite. 
. 5- As by the Power we find in ourſelves of Au fo of D- 
ve get the Idea of Immenſity ; fo by being able to repeat the 
Alea of any Length of Duration we have in our Minds, with all 
- the cndleſs Addition of Number, we come by the Idea of Eter- 
i- ity. For we find in ourſelves, we can no more come to an 
Had of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can come to 


the End of 
Number, 
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Nuckber, whith wirty one perceives he cannot. But here n, 
tis mnothier Quicſtiof, quite different from our having an In of 
Freenity, to kh ether there were ay real Being, whoſe Du- 
ratich has been rtr And as to this, I fay; He that conſicdets 
fomething-now cxifling, muſt eceſſarily come to ſomething Ee. 
ternal. But having ſpoke of this/in another Place, I ſhall ay 
here no more of aa, 5% —— m — 
| of cur Iden of Infinity. ns > br. 
A &.6-I=it boos hatour Mice of Infinity be got. | 
are - +a from the Power we obſerve in ourſelves, of re- 
Vim. pending, withourEad; our own Wear; it may be 
Aue thy" wwe d e bee May to e- Ideas, as well - 
ab thiſe if Face a Duration; fince they may be as eaſily, and 
as Often repeated in our Minds, as the othcr; and yet nobody e- 
ver thinks of infinite Sweetnels, or infinite Whitencſs, tho' he can 
repear'the files of Sweet, or White, as frequently as thoſe of a 
Yard, or a Day? Towhich I mfwer: All the Mens that are con- 
ſiderod us having Parts; and are capable of Increaſe, by the Addi- 
the lu of Liifinity; becauſe, with this endleſs Repetition, there 
is omann tn Enlargement, of which there can be no End. But 
in othicr lane it is not fo; for to the largeſt idea of Extenſion, or 
Duration, that I at preſent have, the Addition of any the leaſt 
Part ainkes an lacreaſe; but to the perſecteſt den I have of the 
whizeſt Whiteneſs, if [ add another of a leſs, or equal Whiteneſs, 
(andvfa'iwhitcr than have, I cannot add the Mea) it makes no 
Incedaſe, and cnlarges not my idea at all; and, therefore, the dif- 
ferent Ideas of Whitenels, &c. are called Degrees. For thoſe 
ideas that conſiſt of Parts, are capable of being augmented by 
every Addition of the: leaſt Part; but, if you take the lara o 
mme 
to-day; and pur them. tagether.in your Mind, they embody, as it 
were, and run into one, and the Idas of Whiteneſs is not at all 
incraaſad t aud if vad a laſs degree of Whiteneſs to a greater, 
we arc fo fac nh ingreaſing, that wo diminiſh it. Thoſe ideas | 
— 4 
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on Alen pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond what they have e 
by their Senſes; but Space, Durmion, and Nutaber, being ca- 
pable of Increaſe by Repetition, leave in the Mind an idea of an 
endleſs room for more; not can we conceive any where a Stop 
to a farther Addition, ———— 
lead our Minds towards the Thought of Infinity. = 
$7 Tuc“ our 4 of Infinity ariſe from the Difference be. 
of Quantity, and the endleſs in- —— 

— > WO in Quantity, by 
I of what Portions thereof als ne 

ile) yet, I guelswe cane greatConfubon in our Thoughts, 
when we join Infinity to any ſuppoſed idea of Quantity the 
Mind can be thought to have, and fo diſcourſe, or reaſon, about 
an infinite Quantity, (v#z.) an infinite Space, or an infinite Dura- 
tion. For, our idea of infinity being, as I think, an ene grow- 
ing Alea, but the Idea of any Quantity the Mind has, being at that 
Time terminated in that {dea, (for be it as great as it will, it can 
de no greater than it is) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuit a ſtand- 
ing Meaſure to a growing Bulk; and, therefore, I think, it is not 
an inſignificant Subtilty, if I ſay, that we are carefully to diſtin- 
guiſh between the idea of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of 
a Space infinite: The firſt is nothing but a ſappoſed endleſs Pro- 
greſſion of the Mind, over what repeated ideas of Space it pleaſ- 
es; but to have actually in the Mind the idea of a Space infinite, 
is to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and actually to have a 
View of all thoſe repeated ideas of Space, which an endleſs Re- 
„ rere er which carries in it a 
plain Contradiftion. 

$-8. Tauts, peckaps, will be 3 tick plainer, if We have =o 
we conſider it in Numbers. The Idfidity of Iden of infinite 
Nunihers, to the End of whoſe Addition every 
one perceives there is no Approach, eality appears to any one 
that reflects on it: But how clear ſo ever this Mea of the Infinity 
of Number be, there is nothing yet more evident, than the Ab- 
ſurdity of the actual idea of an infinite Number. Whatſoever 
Poſaioe cas we have in our Minds of any Space, Duration, or 
Number, let them be ever ſo great, they are fiill fte but, when 
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wedſuppoſe tn inexhavftible Remainder, from which we remove 
alt Bounds, and herein we allow the Mind an endleſs Progreſſi- 
on of Thought, without ever compleating the idea, there we 
hte out A of Infinity; which, tho! it ſeems to be pretty clear, 
when we conſider nothing eMe in it but the Negation of an End, 
yet, when we would frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite 


Space, or Duration, that eu is very obſcure, and confuſed, be- 


cauſe it is made up of two Parts, very different, if not inconſiſt- 
ent. For let a Man frame in his Mind an idea of any Space, 
or Number, as great as he will; tis plain, the Mind reſts and ter- 
.minates in chat Iden, which is contrary to the Idea of Infinity, 
which conſeſts in a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion. And, therefore, 
Ati it is, that we are ſo eaſily confounded, when we come to 
argue, and reaſon about infinite Space, or Duration, &c. becauſe 
the Parts of fuch an Idea, not being perceived to be, as they are, 
..anbonſiſtent, the one Side or other always perplexes, whatever 
Conſequences we draw from the other; as an Idea of Motion not 
paſſing on, would perplex any one, who ſhould argue from ſuch 
an Alea, which is not better than an Idea of Motion at reſt; and 
ſuch another ſeems to me to be the Idea of a Space, or (which 
i the lame Thing) a Number infinite, i. e. of a Space, or Num- 
bor, which the Mind actually has, and fo views, and terminates 
in; and of a Space, or Number, which, in a conſtant and end- 
less Enlarging, and Progreſſion, it can, in Thought, never attain 
t. For how large ſoever an idea of Space I have in my Mind, 
Ks no larger than it is that Inſtant that I have it, tho” I be ca- 
pable the next Inſtant to double it, and ſo on in infinitum:- For 


that alone is infigite, which has no Bounds; and that the Idea of 


Infinity, in which our Thoughts can find none. 
Number af... 5 9. Bur af all other Laas, it is Number, as 
fands ws 


_—_— capable af. For even in Space and Duration, 
when dhe Mind purſes the lden of lofinity, it there makes uſe 
al dhe ideas and Repetitions of Numbers, as of Millions of Mil- 
Hons of Miles, or Years, which are ſo many diſtin& Ideas, kept 
_"— Number from running into a confuſed Heap, where- 
in 


A 
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I have ſaid, which, I think, furniſhes us with the 
cleareſt Idea of cleareſt and moſt diſtinc Idea of Infinity, we are 
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| Number, applied to determinate Parts, of which ration, and Es- 
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inthe Mind loſes itſclf; and when i has added together a 
Millions, Cc. 2s it pleaſes, of knowp Lengths of Space, or Dura- 
tion, the cleareſt Idea it can get of Infinity, 3s tha confuſed, in 
comprehenſible Remainder of endleſs addible 3 
affords no Proſpett of Stop, or Boundary. nde ww aww 
— — Ketle Gather Our different 
Light into the Idea we have of Infonity, and di- * f 3 
dover 60 es, hat in üs werking bur the A of: pI 


we have in our Minds the diſtin [deas, if we 1 10 
conſider, that Number is not generally thought by us infinice, 
whereas Duration and Extenſion are apt to be fo; 'which ariſes 
from hence, that in Number we are at one End as it were: For 
there being in Number nothing leſs than an Unit, we there ftop, 
and are at an End; but in Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we 
tan ſet no Bounds: And ſo it is like à Line, whereof one End 
terminating with us, the other is extended fill forwards, beyond 
All that we can concrive ; but in Space and Duration it is other- 
Wiſe. For in Duration we conſider it, as if this Line of Number 
were extended both ways to an unconceivable, undetermiliate, 
and infinite Length; which is evident to any one, that wi but 
reflect on what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which; 1 p- 
pole, he will fiad to be nothing elſe, but the turning this Infity 
of Number both ways, 4 parte ante, and à parte pc, . . 
Tpeak, For when we would conſider Eternity, ' 2 parte unte, 
what do we but, beginning from ourſelves, and the preſemt Time 
we are in, repeat in our Minds the Teas of Years, or Ages, or 
any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a Profpe& 
of proceeding, in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Number:? 
And, when we would conſider Eternity, 4 parte poft, wejuſt af- 
ter the ſame Rate begin from ourſebves, and reckon by multiplied 
Periods yet to come, ftill extending that Line of Number, as be- 
fore: And theſe two being put together, are chat infinite Dura- 
Yon we call Eternity; which, as we fun bur View either way, 

or backwards, appears Hifinite; becauſe we Ml turn 


deen way the kame ud of Nuuablr is, the outet an of add- : 


ing more. I £101 dH yd Ns: 
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0 
enrlelves to be, as it were, in the Centre, we do on all ſides pur. 
Se choſe indeterminable Lines of Number: and reckoning any. 
way from ourſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, as 
Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others to 
them, as often as we will; and having no more reaſon to ſet 
Bounds to thoſe repeated Ideas, than we have to ſet Bounds to 
Number, we have that indeterminable idea of Immenſity. 
FEY Do { 12. And fince, in any Bulk of Matter, our 
bility. Thonghts can never arrive at the utmoſt Divi. 
_ ſobility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity 
ws ofa in that which has the Infinity alſo of Number ; but 
with this Difference, That in the former Conſiderations of the In. 
ſinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Addition of Numbers; 
whereas this is like the Diviſion of an Unit into its Fractions, 
wherein the Mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the 
former Additions, it being indeed but the Addition ſtill of new 
Numbers: Tho” in the Addition of the one, we can have no more 
the polative idea of a Space, infinitely great, than in the Diviſion 
of the other, we can have the Zeg of a Body, infinitely little; 
our Idea of Infinity being, as I may ſo ſay, a growing and fugi- 
five {dea, ſtill in a boundleſs Progreſſion, that can ſtop no where. 

92 $- 13. Tao it be hard, I'think, to find any 
Ee. one fo abſurd, as to ſay, he has the poſitive idea 
of an actual, infinite Number; the Infinity 
whereof lies anly in a Power fiill of adding any Combination of 
Units to any former Number, and that as long, and as much as 
one will ; the like alſo being in the Infinity of Space and Durati- 
Additions ; yet there be thoſe, who imagine they have poſitive 
Ideas of infaxite Duration and Space. It would, I think, be enough 
to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive Idea of Infinite, to aſk him that has 
it, Whether he could add to it, or no? which would eaſily 
ſhew the Miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Lea. We can, I think, have 
no polative Idea of any Space, or Duration, which is not made 
up of, and commenſurate to, repeated Numbers of Feet, or Yards, 
or Days, and Tears, which are the common Meaſures, whereof 


_ Ginite Parts, it can have no other Infinity than that of N 


» W Wane es s re 
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af it is poſitive, He that conſiders, that the End is in Body, 


Tea of Eternal, 4 parte ante, or of a Duration without a Begin- 
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ue hae the Meas in our Minds, and whereby we judge of the 


Cilathieſs of theſe Sort of Quantities. And, therefore, ſince an 
Idea of infinite Space, or Duration, muſt needs be made up of in- 


capable ftill of farther Addition, but not an cual, palitive Idea 
ca Number infinite. For, I think, it is evident, that the Addi 
tion of finite Things together, (as are all Lengths, whereof we 
have the poſitive Meas) can never otherwiſe produce the Alen of 
infinite, than as Number does; which, conſiſting of Additions of 
finite Units one to another, ſuggeſts the {dee of Infinite, only by 
a Power we find we have of till encreafing the Sum, and adding 
more of the ſame Kind, without coming 2 nearer as 
Endl of ſuch Progreſſion. 

$14 Tuzr, who would prove their idea of Infinite to Foul 
ſitive, ſecm to me to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from 
the Negation of an End; which being negative, the Negation 


but the Extremity, or Superficies of that Body, will not, per- 
haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a barc Negative ; and 
he that perceives the End of his Pen is black, or white, will be 
apttothink, that the End is ſomething more than a pure Nega- 
tion. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare Negation 
of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt Moment of it. But if 
they will have the End to be nothing but the bare Negation of 
Exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot deny, but that the Beginning is 
the firſt Inſtant of Being, and is not by any body conceived to 
be a bare Negation; and, therefore, by their own Argument, the 


ning, is but a negative Nea. 
F. 15. Taz ided of infinite has, I confeſs, 2 


ſomething of poſitive, in all thoſe Things we ap- 
E752 


ply it to. When we would think of infinite 

Space, or Duration, we at firſt Step uſually make 

fe very age Lee ar perhaps, o Millions © Agr, r Vis 
„vert Tunes. "All 


the Aﬀemblage of a yreat Number of poſitive Keagof Space, or 
Duration. But what till remains beyond this, we have no more 


Vol. I. '-2 % a politive 
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— Mind comprehends of any Space, — 
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Idea, wherein the greateſt Part, of what I would compre- 
bend, is left out, under the undeterminate Intimation of being 


ill greater: For to ſay, that having, in any Quantity, mcaſured 


ſo mach, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at an End, is only to ſay, 
that that Quantity is greater. So that the Negation of an Eu 
in any Quantity, is, in other Words, only to ſay, that it is big- 
ger : And a total Negation of an End, is but the carrying this 
bigger ſtill with you, in all the Progreſſions your Thoughts ſhall 
make in Quantity; and adding this Idea of till greater, to all the - 
deas you have, or can be ſuppoſed to have of Quantity. Now, whe- 
ther ſuch an deg, as that, be poſitive, I leave any one to conſider. 

$. 16. I asx thoſe, who ſay they have a poſt- e have no p- 
tive Idea of Eternity, whether their Idea of Du- ſitive Idea of an 
ration includes in it Succeſſion, or not? If it infinite Dara- 
does not, they ought to ſhew the Difſerence ß 


| their Notion of Duration, when applied to an eternal Being, ani 


to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may be others, as well as I. 
who will own to them their Weakneſs of Underſtanding in this 
Point; and acknowledge, That the Notion they have of Dura- 
tion forces them to conceive, that whatever has Duration, is of 
a longer Continuance To- day than it was Yeſterday. If to avoill 
Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the Punctum Staus 
of the Schools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby very little mend the 
the Matter, or help us to a more clear and poſitive idea of infinite 
Duration, there being nothing more inconceivable to me, than 
Duration without Succeſſion. Beſides, that PrntFum Stans, if 
it ſignify any thing, being not Quuamtiom, finite, or infinite, cannot 
belong to it. But if our weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate 
Succeſſion from any Duration whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity 
can be nothing but of infinite Succeſſion of Moments, of Dura- 
tion, wherein any thing does exiſt ; and whether any one has, or 


enn have, a poſitive Idea of an actual infinite Number; I leave 
| him to conſider, till his infinite Number be ſo great, that he him- 


ſelf can add no more to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I 
doubt he himſelf will think the Lea he hath of it, a little too ſcan- 
ty for poſitive Infinity. | 

& 17. 1 Traxx it unavoidable for every conſidering, rational 
Creature, that will but examine bis own, or any other Exiſtence, 
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to have the Notion of an eternal, wiſe Being, who had no Begin. 
ning: And ſuch an idea of infinite Duration, I am ſure, I have. 
But this Negation of « Beginning, being but the Negation of a po. 
- fitive Thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive Idea of Infinity ; which, 
whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, I confeſs my. 
ſelf at a Loſs, and find I cannot attain ay Cn CR 


of it. 

No poſitive g. 18. Hs that thinks he has a poſitive Idea of 
Idea of infinite infinite Space, will, when he conſiders it, find 
Space, tat he can no more have a poſitive Mea of the 


greateſt, than he has of the leaſt Space. For in this latter, which 
ſeems the eaſier of the two, and more within ourComprehenſion, 
we are capable only of a comparative Idea of Smallneſs, which 
will always be leſs than any one whereof we have the poſitive J. 
dea. All our politive ideas of any Quantity, whether great, or 
little, have always Bounds; tho? our comparative Idea, whereby 
we can always add to the one, and take from the other, hath 
no Bounds. For that which remains, either great or little, not be- 


ing comprehended in that poſitive idea which we have, ſies in | 


Obſcurity; and we have no other idea of it, but of the Power of 
enlarging the one, and diminiſhing the other, without ccaſing, 
A Peſtle and Mortar will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to 
Indiviſibility, as the acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician: And 
a Surveyor may as ſoon with hisChain meaſure out infinite Space, 
as a Philoſopher by the quickeſt Flight of Mind reach it, or by 
thinking comprehend it, which is to have a poſitive Idea of it. 
He that thinks on a Cube of an Inch diameter, has a clear and po- 
fitive deg of it in his Mind, and ſo can frame one of , 2, +, and 
fo on, till he has the Idea in his Thoughts of ſomething very little; 
but yet reaches not the idea of that i Littleneſs 
which Diviſion can produce. What remains of Smallneſs, is as 
far from his Thoughts as when he fuſt began; and therefore he 
never comes at all to have a clear and poſitive Idea of that Small- 
neſs, which is conſequent to infinite Divilibility. 
What i poſs $- 19. Evxax one that looks towards Infinity, 
tive, what ne- does, as I have faid, at firſt Glance, make ſome 
fleas inflate in our very large Idea of that which he applies it to, 
let it be Space, or Duration; and poſſibly he 

wearies 
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wearies his Thoughts, by multiplying in his Mind that ſirſt large 
Hea ; but yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a 0%. 
tive, clear Idea, of what remains to make up a poſitive Infinity, | 
„ op wk rar cc oor ape | 
— peat ac | 


Ruſticus expect᷑at dum tranſeat amis; at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis æuum. TRE | 


20. Tnxxx are ſome I have met with, that Some think they 
put ſo much difference between infinite Dura- zee , ,o/frive 2M 
tion and infinite Space, that they perſuade them- Idea of Eterni- | 
ſelves that they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity; 9» aud not of | 
bet that they have act, nor can have, any ls . 
of infinite Space. The Reaſon of which Miſtake I ſuppoſe to 
be this, that finding, by a due Contemplation of Cauſes and Er- 
fefts, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome Eternal Being, and ſo, 
do conſider the real Exiſtence of that Being, as taking up, and 
 _ commenſurate to their deg of Eternity; but on the other fide, 
not finding it neceſſary, but, on the contrary, apparently ab- 
furd, that Body ſhould be infinite; they forwardly conclude, they 
| can have no Idea of infinite Space, becauſe they can have no 
n of infinite Matter: Which I conceive, is 
very ill collected; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is noways j 
neceſſary to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence 
of Motion, or the Sun, is neceſſary to Duration, tho? Duration 
uſes to be meaſured by it; and I doubt not but a Man may 
have the Idea of 10,000 Miles ſquare, without any Body ſo big, 
as well as the Idea of 10,000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It 
ſeems as eaſy to me to have the idea of Space, empty of Body, 
s to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel, without Corn, or the 
Hollow of a Nut · ſhell, without a Kernel in it; it being no more 
neceſſary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body, infinitely A 
extended, becauſe we have an Idea of the Infinity of Space, than 2 
it is neceſſary that the World ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have 
an Idea of infinite Duration. And why ſhould we think our J 
dea of infinite Space requires the real Exiſtence of Matter to 
ſupport it, when we find, that we have as clear an Idas of infi- 


gite 
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3 23 we have of infinite Duration paſt? 
Tho”, I ſuppoſe, no body thinks it conceivable, that amy 
Aa; arfain extfied in chat future Duration. Nor isit 


if theſe Men are of the Mind that they have clearer Ideas of infi- 
nite Duration, than of infinite Space; becauſe it is paſt doubt that 
GOD has cxiſted from all Eternity, but there is no real Matter 
co-extended with infinite Space; yet thoſe Philoſophers, who are 
of Opinion, that infinite Space is poſſeſſed by GOD's infinite 
Ommipreſence, 


mende, muſt be allowed to have as clear an ea of infinite Space 
2 of ine Duration; tho? neither of them, I think, has any 
faſitive Idea of Infinity in either Caſe. For whatſoever poſitive 
ideas a Man has in his Mind, of any Quantity, he can repeat it, 
and add it to the former, as eaſily as he can add together the I. 
| dens of two Days, of two Paces; which are poſitive Ideas of 
Lengths he has in his Mind, and ſo on, as long as he pleaſes; 
whereby, if a Man had a poſitive Idea of Infinite, either Dura- 


tion, or Space, he could add two Infinites together; nay, make 


to be confuted ! 

$21, Bor yet, after all this, there being Men 
five Ideas of who perſuade themſelves, chat they have clear, 
Infinity, Cauſe poſitive, comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, it is 
of Miſtales. Gt they enjoy their Privilege; and I ſhould be 
very glad (with ſome others that I know,who acknowledge they 
have none ſuch) to be better informed by their Communicati- 
on: For I have hitherto been apt to think, that the great and in- 
extricable which perpetually involve all Diſcourſes 
conceraing Infinity, whether of Space, Duration, or Divilibility, 
ined bane ents Mere of Deo tocr Thema of hen 
and the Diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the Compre- 
henſfion of our narrow Capacities. For, whilſt Men talk and dif- 
pute of infinite Space, or Duration, as if they had as complete 
and poſitive Mdeas of them, as they have of the Names they uſe 
2 for 


t jon our Meg of future Duration, with preſent, or paſt Exiſt. = 
ence, any more than it is poſſible to make the ideas of Tes - 
day, To-day, and To-morrow, to be the ſame ; or bring Ages 


2s well as infinite Diiration, by His eternal Ez == 


1820 Perplexities and Contradiftions, and their Minds be over- 
esa by an Object too large and mighty to be ſurvey d and ma- 
F 7 nag'd by chem. 
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Quantity; it is no wonder if the incomprehenſible Na- 


$. 22. Ir I have dwelt pretty long on the All 


2 
her, and what ariſes from the Contemplation of ©** 

them, Infinity ; een Ge — 
to the Thoughts of Men than theſe do. I pretend not to treat 
of them in their full Latitude; it ſuffices to my Deſign, to ſhew 
how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from Senſation 
and Reflexion; and how even the Ldeq we have of Infinity, how 
remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any Obje of Senſe, or 
Operation of our Mind, has, nevertheleſs, as all our other Ideas 
is Original there. Some Mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced 
may have other Ways to introduce into their 
Minds Ideas of Infinity; but this hinders not, but that they them- 
ſelves, as well as all other Men, got the firſt Ideas, which they 
had of Infinity, from Senſation and Reflexion, in the Method we 
have here ſet down. 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of other Simple Modes. 


18. No Ihave, in the foreguing cha Moder of Mer 
ters, ſhewn, how, from ſimple Ian, 
taken in by Senſation, the Mind comes to cxtend it- 
„ which, however, it may, of all others, 
ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Perception ; yet, at laſt, 
hath nothing in it, but what is made out of ſimple Ideas, received 
into the Mind by the Senſes, and afterwards there put together 
by the Faculty of the Mind, as to repeat its own Lear: Tho, I 
lay, theſe might be Inſtances enough of Simple Modes of the 
ſimple 
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whe Dutation to come, as we have of infinite Duration paſt2 
Tho”, I ſuppoſe, no body thinks it conceivable, that any 
Hovs, ur has exiſted in that future Duration. Nor is it 
10 join our Mea of future Duration, with preſent, or paſt Eat. 
ence, ay thore than it is poſlible to make the deat of Yeſtes. 
day, Today, and To-morrow, to be the ſame; or bring Ages 
paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. But, 
if theſe Men are of the Mind that they have clearer ideas of infi- 
nite Duration, than of infinite Space; becauſe it is paſt doubt that 
GOD has exiſted from all Eternity, but there is no real Matter 
co-extended with infinite Space; yet thoſe Philoſophers, who are 
of Opinion, that infinite Space is poſſeſſed by GOD's infinite 
as well as infinite Duration, by His eternal Ex- 
tence, muſt be allowed to have as clear an ea of infinite Space 
as of infuiite Duration; tho? neither of them, I think, has any 
faſitive Idea of Infnity in either Caſe. For whatſoever poſitive 
ideas a Man has in his Mind, of any Quantity, he can repeat it, 
and add it to the former, as eaſily as he can add together the I. 
deas of two Days, or two Paces; which are poſitive ideas of 
Lengths he has in his Mind, and ſo on, as long as he pleaſes; 
whereby, if a Man had a poſitive Idea of Infinite, either Dura- 
tion, or Space, he could add two Infinites together ; nay, make 
one Infinite infinitely bigger than another, Abſurdities too groſs 
tobe confuted! 


Suppoſed | $- 21. Bur yet, after all this, there being Men 
227 who perſuade themſelves, that they have clear, 
— politive, comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, it is 
22 fit they enjoy their Privilege; and I ſhould be 
very glad (with ſome others that I know,who acknowledge they 
have none ſuch) to be better informed by their Communicati- 
on: For I have hitherto been apt to think, that the great and in- 
extricable Difficulties, which perpetually involve all Diſcourſes 
concerning Infinity, whether of Space, Duration, or Diviſibility, 
have been the certain Marks of a Defect᷑ in aur Ideas of Infinity, 
and the Diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the Compre- 
henſion of our narrow ities. For, whilſt Men talk and dif- 
pute of infinite Space, or Duration, as if they had as complete 
and poſitive {deas of them, as they have of the Names they uſe 
he for 


for them, or as they have of aYard, ar an Hour, or any other de- 
terminate Quantity; it is no wonder if the incomprehenſible Na- 
ture of the Thing they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, leads them 
into Perplexities and Contradictions, and their Minds be over. 
| hid by an Object too large and mighty to be ſurvey d and ma- 

nag'd by them. 2 
F. 22. Ir I have dwelt pretty long on the ATC 
| Conſiderations of Duration, Space, and Nam. J een. 
ber, and what ariſes from the Contemplation of | 
them, Infinity; it is poſſibly no more than the Matter requires, 
to the Thoughts of Men than theſe do. I pretend not to treat 
of them in their full Latitude; it ſuffices to my Deſign, to ſhew 
remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any Object of Senſe, or 
Operation of our Mind, has, nevertheleſs, as all our other Ideas, 
is Original there. Some Mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced 
Speculations, may have other Ways to introduce into their 
Minds Ideas of Infinity; but this hinders not, but that they them- 
ſelves, as well as all other Men, got the firſt Ideas, which they 
had of Iifinity, from Senſation and Reflexion, in the Method we 


CHAP. XVIL 
O other Simple Modes. 


þ 1. FH Of Ihave, in the foregoing Chap- Modes of Me- 

taken in by Senſation, the Mind comes to extend it. 
ſelf, even to Infinity ; which, however, it may, of all others, 
ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Perception ; yet, at laſt, 
hath nothing in it, but what is made out of ſimple Lea, received 

into the Mind by the Senſes, and afterwards there put together 
by the Faculty of the Mind, as to repeat its own Inas: Tho?, I 
ly, theſe might be Inſtances enough of Simple Modes of the 
| ſimple 
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of Extenſion: Swift and Slow are two different Idea: of Motion, 


Taft. 
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fimple Meas of Senſation, and ſuffice to ſhew how the Mind 
comes by them; yet 1 ſhall, for Method's Sake, tho briefly, 
ge an Adcount of forme few more, and then proceed to mare” 
complex Ideas. 


. 2. To ak, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, d dance, leap, ſkip, 
and abundance of others that might be named, are Words which 
are no ſooner heard, but every one, who underſtands Enpliſh, has 

in his Mind diſtin& ideas, which are all but the diſſe- 
rent Modifications of Motion. Mader of Motion anſwer thoſe 


the Meaſures whereof are made of the Diſtances of Time, and 
Space, put together; ſo they are complex Ideas, comprehend- 


Ing Time and Space with Motion. 
of $. 3- Taz like Variety have we in Sounds. 
2 4 Every articulate Word is a different Modrficati- 


tion of Sound; by which we ſee, that from the 


Senſe of Hearing, by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be fur- 
niſhed with diſtin& Ideas to almoſt an infinite Number. Sounds 


alſo, beſides the diſtin Cries of Birds and Beaſts, are modified 


by Diverſity of Notes, of different Length, put together, which 
make that complex Idea call'd a Tune, which a Muſician may 
have in his Mind, when he hears, or makes no Sound at all, by 


reflefting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds, ſo put together, ſlently | 


in his own Fancy. 
; ———o 


ſomewe take notice of, as the differentDegrees, 
or, as they are termed, Shades of the ſame Culour. 


But ſince we very ſeldom make Aſſemblages of Colours, either 
For Uſe, or Delight, but Figure is taken in alſo, and has its Part 


in it; as in Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, &c. thoſe which 
are taken notice of, do moſt commonly belong to mix'd Modes, 
as being made up of Ideas of divers Kinds, viz. Figure and Co- 
Jour ; ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, &c. 
Modes of $- 5- AL compounded Taſtes and Smells are al- 
ſo Modes made up of the ſimple ideas of thoſe 
| Senſes. But they being ſuch as generally we have 
no Names for, ꝶ— Ch WE CUTIE 
| in 


$. 4- Taos: of Colours are alſo very various; 
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in Writing: and, therefore, muſt be left without Enumeration to 
rr 

F. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe Med hows 
Simple Moder, which are confulered but as diffe. Moder — 
rent Degrees of the ſame ſimple Idea, tho? they 
are in themſelves, many of them, very diſtin ideas, yet have or. 
' dinarily no diſtin Names, nor are much taken notice of as di- 
ftin&t Meas, where the difference is but very ſmall between them. 
Whether Men have neglected theſe Modes, and given no Names 
to them, as wanting Meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſh them ; or 
becauſe, when they were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that Knowledge would 
not be of general, or neceſſary Uſe, I leave it to the Thoughts 
of others: It is ſufficient to my Purpoſe to ſhew, that all our 
ſimple Ideas come to our Minds only by Senſation and Reflexi- 
on; and that, when the Mind has them, it can varioully repeat 
and compound them, and ſo make new complex ideas. But 
tho White, Red, or Sweet, &c. have not been modified, or 
made into complex Ideas, by ſeveral Combinations, fo as to be 
named, and thereby rank'd into Species; yet ſome others of 
the ſample ideas, viz. thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, &c. 
above inſtanc'd in, as alſo Power and Thinking, have been thus 
modified, to a great Variety of complex Ideas, with Names be- 
longing to them. 

$7. Tux reaſon wheredf, I ſuppoſe, has been Why ſome = 
this, that the great Concerament of Men be- . 
ing with Men, one amongſt another, the Know- 2 
ledge of Men and their Actions, and their ſig- 
nifying of them to one another, was moſt neceſſary; and, there- 
fore, they made Ideas of Actions, very nicely modified, and gave 


_ thoſe complex Ideas Names, that they might the more cally 


record, and diſcourſe of thoſe Things they were daily conver- 


_ fant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocutions ; and that 


the Things, they were continually to give and receive Informa- 
tion about, might be the eaſier and quicker underſtood. That 
this is ſo, and that Men, in framing different complex Ideas, and 
giving them Names, have been much governed by the End of 


ech in general, (which is a very hart and expedite way of 
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conveying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in the 
Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found out, and appli. 
ol  Everal ceitglex Aber of modificd Actions, belonging to 
their ſeveral Trades; for Diſpatch ſake, in their Direction, or 
Diſcourſe, about them. Which ideas are not generally fram'd 
in the Minds of Men, not converſant about theſe Operations. 
And thence the Words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt Part 
of Men of the ſame Language, are not underſtood: v. g. Colſhire, 
Drilling, Filtration, Cohobation, are Words ſtanding for certain 
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complex Ideas, which being ſeldom in the Minds of any, but | 


thoſe few, whoſe particular Employments do at every Turn 
fuggeſt them to their Thoughts, thoſe Names of them are not 
generally underſtood, but by Smiths and Chymiſts; who having 
fram'd the complex ideas, which theſe Words ſtand for, and 


on hearing of theſe Names in Communication, readily conceive 


thoſe /deas in their Minds; as by Cubobatiom all the ſimple Ideas 


of diſtilling, and the pouring the Liquor, diſtil'd from any thing, 
back upon the remaining Matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus 
ve ſee, that there are great Varieties of ſunple ideas, as of Taſtes 
and Smells, which have no Names; and of Modes many more. 
Which either not having been generally enough obſerved, or elſe 
not being of any great Uſe to be taken notice of, in the Affair 
and Converſe of Men, they have not had Names given to them, 
and fo paſs not for Species. This we ſhall have occaſion here- 


after to conſider more at large, 9— OY WII 


Words. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Ge Mike of Thinking. 


HEN the Mind turns its View 
inwards upon itſelf, and contem- 


plates its own Actions, Think- 
bar fe che Bl e In it the Mind ob- 


Kees gr Vary of Madan, and from thence re- 
ccives 


having given Names to them, or receiv'd them from others, up- 


companies, and is annexed to any Impreſſion on the Body, made 
by an external Object, being diſtin from all other Modificati- 
ons of Thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a diſtin& Idea, which 
we call Senſation; which is, as it were, the actual Entrance of 
any Lea into the Underſtanding, by the Senſes. The fame J 
dea, when it again recurs, without the Operation of the like 
Object on the external Senſory, is Remembrance: If it be ſought 
after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endeavour found, and 
brought again in view, it is Recullectian : If it be held there long 
under attentive Conſideration, it is Contemplation. When Ideas 
float in our Mind, without any Reflexion, or Regard of the Un- 
derſtanding, it is that which the French call Reverie ; our Lan- 
| guage has ſcarce a Name for it. When the Ideas that offer them 
ſelves (for, as I have obſerved in another Place, whillt we are 
awake, there will always be a Train of Aas, ſucceeding one 
another, in our Minds) are taken notice of, and, as it were, re- 
Liſter'd in the Memory, it is Attention. When the Mind, with 
great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes its View on any idea, 
conſiders it on all fides, and will not be called off, by the ordi- 
nary Sollicitation of other dear, it is that we call Zztention, or 
Study: Sleep, without dreaming, is Reſt from all theſe: And 
Dreaming itſelf, is the having of Ideas (whilſt the outward Senſes 
| are opt, ſo that they receive not outward Objects, with their 
uſual Quickneſs) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by any external Ob- 
jets, or known Occaſion; nor under any Choice, or Conduct 
of the Underſtanding at all. And whether that, which we call 
Extaſy, be not dreaming with the Eyes open, I leave to be ex- 
amined. , 


F. 2. Tust are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Modes 
of Thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in itſelf, and ſo have 
as diſtin ideas of, as it hath of #hite, and Red, a Square, or a 
Circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat at 
large of this Set of Ideas, which are got from Reflexion ; that 
would be to make a Volume. It ſuffices to my preſent Pur. 
Pole to have ſhewn here, by ſome few Examples, of what ſort 
Thcle Ideas are, and how the Mind comes by them; 8 
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fincel ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat more at large of Rea- 


cus, Judging, Volition, and Knowledge ; which are ſome of he 
moſt conſiderable Operations of the Mind, and Modes of Thinking. 


Thevarious Mt. F. 3- Bur, perhaps, it may not be an unpar- 
fention of the donable Digreſſion, nor wholly impertinent to 
Mind in Think- our preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the 
*. different State of the Mind in Thinking, which 
thoſe Inſtances of Attention, Reverie, and Dreaming, &c. before- 
mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. That there are Ideas, ſome, 
or other, always preſent, in the Mind of a waking Man, every 
one's Experience convinces him; tho' the Mind employs itſelf 
about them, with ſeveral degrees of Attention. Sometimes the 
Mind fixes itſelf with ſo much Earneſtneſs on the Contemplation 
of ſome Objects, that it turns their deas on all fides, remarks 
their Relations and Circumſtances, and views every Part fo nice- 
ly, and with ſuch Intention, that it ſhuts out all other Thoughts, 
and takes no notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on 
the Senſes, which, at another Seaſon, would produce very ſen- 
ſible Perceptions: At other times, it barely obferves the Train 
of eas that ſucceed in the 1 without directing 
and purſuing any of them; and at other times, it lets them paſs 
almoſt quite unregarded, as faint Shadows, that make no Im- 
5 $. 4 Tuis Difference of tention, and Remiſ- 
bable, — fron of the Mind in thinking, with a great varie- 
thinking is the ty of degrees between earneſt Study, and very 
ſence of te near minding nothing at all, every one, I think, 

has experimented in himſelf. Trace it a little 
farther, and you find the Mind, in Sleep, retired 
as it were from the Senſes ; and out of the reach of thoſe Moti- 
ons made on the Organs of Senſe, which, at other times, pro- 
duce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not, for this, inſtance 
in thoſe who fleep out whole Stormy Nights, without hearing 
the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feeling the ſhaking of 
the Houſe, which are ſenſible enough to thoſe who are waking : 
But in this Retirement of the Mind from the Senſes, it often re- 


tains a yet more looſe and incoherent manner of Thinking, which 


r 


c 
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ve call Dreaming And laſt of all, ſound Sleeep cloſes the Scene 
quite, and puts an End to all Appearances. This, I think, al- 
moſt every one has Experience of in himlelf, and his own Ob- 
ſervation, without Difficulty, leads him thus far. That which 
I would farther conclude from hence, is, That ſince the Mind 
can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral Times, ſeveral Degrees of Think- 
ing; and be ſometimes, even in a waking Man, fo remiſs, as to 
have Thoughts dim and obſcure, to that Degree, that they are 
very little removed from none at all ; and, at laſt, in the dark Re- 
tirements of ſound Sleep, loſes the Sight perfectiy of all Ideas 
whatſoever : Since, I ſay, this is cvidently fo in Matter of Fact, 
and conſtant Experience, I afk, whether it be not probable, that 
Thinking is the Action, and not the Eſſence of the Soul? Since the 
Operations of Agents will eaſũy admit of Intention and Remiſfi- 
on; but the Eſſences of Things are not conceived capable of any 
ſuch Variation. But this by the bye. 


CHAP. XX. 
$1. 


MON GS Tthe ſimple {deas, which Plers and 


Pain 


we receive, both from Senſation and 
* ** Reflexion, Pain and Pleaſure we 

two very conſiderable ones. For, as in the Body, there is Sen- 
—ͤ— in itſelf, or accompanied with Pain, or Pleaſure; 
ſo the Thought, or Perception of the Mind, is ſunply ſo, or elſe 
accompanied alſo with Pleaſure, or Pain, Delight, or Trou- 
ble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe, like other ſimple ideas, can- 
not be deſcribed, nor their Names defined; the way of know- 


ing them, is, as of the fimple Ideas of the Senſes, only by Expe- 


rience. For to define them by the Prelence of Good, or Exil, 
is no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by making us 
reflect on what we feel in ourſelves, upon the ſeveral and various 
Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds, as they are differ- 
cutly applied to, or conſidered by us. 


7 2. Tate 
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＋ 2. Tarncs then are Good, or Evil, only 
2 in Reference to Pleaſure, or Pain. That we 


cela, which is apt to cauſe, ur increaſe Plea. 
fare, or diminiſh Pain inus; or olfe to procure, or preſerve us the 
 Poſſeſſim of any other Good, or Abſence of any Evil. And, on the 
contrary, we name that Evil, which is apt to produce, or increaſe 
any Pain, o& diminiſh any Pleaſure in us; or elſe to procure us any 
Evil, or deprive us of any Good. By Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be 
underſtood to mean of Body, or Mind, as they are commonly di- 
iinguiſhed ; tho', in truth, they be only different Conſtitutions 
of the Mind, ſometimes occaſioned by Diſorder in the Body, 
ſometimes by Thoughts in the Mind. 
$. 3- Pucasuzz and Pain, and that which 
2e cauſes them, Good and Evil, are the Hinges on 
— which our Paſſions turn: And, if we reflect on 
ourſelves, and obſerve how theſe, under various 
Conſiderations, operate in us; what Modifications, or Tempers 
of Mind, what internal Senſations (if I may ſo call them) they 
produce in us, we may thence form to ourſelves the Ideas of our 
Paſſes. | 
. 4- Tan axyJonc reflefting upon the 
ere Tg te apt to gradece lake, hes the Live we 
call Love. For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he is cat- - 
ing them, or in Spring, when there are none, that he loves 
Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte of Grapes delights him; 
let an Alteration of Health, or Conſtitution deſtroy the Delight 
of their Taſte, and he then can be ſaid to love Grapes no longer. 
Hatred . 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the 
Pian, which any Thing preſent, or abſent, is apt 
to produce in us, is what we call Hatred Were it my Buſineſs 
here, to enquire any farther than into the bare ideas of our 
Talon, as they depend on different Modifications of Pleaſure 
| and Pain, 1 Gould remark, that our Love and Hatred of inani- 
mate, iuſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on that Pleaſure 
and Pain, which we receive, from their Uſe and Application, any 
— — But Hatred, or 
Love, 
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Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs, or Miſery, is often the Un- 
eafineſs, or Delight, which we find in ourſelves, arifing from a 
Conſideration of their very Being, or Happineſs. "Thus the Be- 
ing and Welfare of a Man's Children, or Friends, producing con- 
Rant Delight in him, he is faid conſtantly to be them. But It 
fulfices to note, that our 1dcas of Love and Hatred, are but the 
c 
ral, however cauſed in us. | 
$. 6. Tax Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf Deſire. 


upon the Abſence of any Thing, whoſe preſent 


| 5 Enjoyment carries the Jdea of Delight with k, is, that we call 


Defire ; which is greater, or les, as that Uncalineſs is more, or 
leſs vehement. Where, by the bye, it may, perhaps, be of forme 
Uſe to remark, that the chief, if not only Spur to Human Induf- 
try and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For, whatever Good is propos d, 
if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure, not Pain with it; if = Man 
be eaſy and content without it, there is no Deſire of it, nor En- 
deavour after it; there is no more but a bare Yelleity, the Term 
uſed to ſignify the loweſt Degree of Deſire, and that which i 
next to none at all, when there is ſo little Uncaſineſs in the Ab- 
ſence of any Thing, that it carries a Man no farther than fotne 
faint Wiſhes for it, without any more effeftual, or vigorous Uſe | 
of the Means to attain it. Defire alſo is Ropp'd, or abated | 
the Opinion of the Impoſſibility, or Unattainableneſs of 
propos d, as far as the Uneaſinels is cured, or allay'd by thet 


approaching 
Polcfſion of aGood;andwe are then poſſcfiedof anyGood;when 
we have it ſo in our Power, that we can uſe it when we pleaſe. 
Thus a Man, almoſt ſtarved, has Foy at the Arrival of Relief, even 
before he has the Pleaſure of uſing it: And a Father, in whom 


| the very Well-being of his Children cauſes Delight, is always, 


onges te Cildioes are in ee pe ES 
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"8 I 8.8. Sono is Uneaſimeſs in the 
a NLE 


been enjoy'd longer; or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. 
. 9. Hoes is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which 


„ 
ee.very one finds in himſelf, upon the Thought of 
22 W Thing, which pero 


Fr | $. 10. Fran is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, up- 
on the Thought of future Evil likely to befal us. 
Deſdair. 1 che Thought of the Unattain- 
Jo Mex's Minds eds producing Uneaack 
6 1 
A LI 2. AncExis an Uneaſimeſs, or Diſcompoſure 
ol the Mind, the Receipt Injury, 
A Tp 
- Envy. . — nene ee. 
e deſire = 
wine by oc we hk nd nx have ad dſo we N 
5. 14. Tuxsx two laſt, Exvy and 
2 Rr rr 
fiderations of ourſelves and others, are not therefore to be found 
in all Men; becauſe thoſe other Parts of valuing their Merits, ot 
— 45y 16970 Ange But all the reſt, terminat- 
„ rata. 
, » TCJoice, hope, reſpect 
. reer 
mately: In fine, all theſe Paſſions are moved by things, only as 
they appear to be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and Pain, or to have 
Pleaſure, or Pain, ſome Way or other annexed to them. Thus 
we extend our Hatred uſually to the Subject (at leaſt if a ſenſible, 
or voluntary Agent) which has produced Pain in us; becauſe the 
Fear it leaves, is a conſtant Pain: But we do not ſo conſtantly 
love what has done us good; becauſe Pleaſure operates not fo 
firongly on us as Pain, and becauſe we are not ſo ready to have 
hope it will do ſo again. But this by the bye. 
| . 15. By 
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. 15. Br Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Un- aca 
eaſineſs,T muſt all along be underſtood (as I have Pain, mbar. 
above intimated) to mezn, not only bodily Pain 
and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight, or Uneaſmeſs is felt by us, 
whether ariſing from any grateful, or unacceptable Senſation, 
or Reflexion. 

$. 16. *T's farther to be conſidered, That in Reference to the 
Paſſions, the Removal, or Leſſening of a Pain, is conſider d, and 
operates as a Pleaſure ; W l e 
ſure, as a Pain. 

. 17. Tas Paſſions too, have moſt of them, 80 
in moſt Perſons, Operations on the Body, and * 
cauſe various Changes in it, which, a 
do not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea of each Paſſion. For 
- Shame, which is an Unenſimeſs of the Mind, upon the Thougiit 
7 ] oo ater tn 
ing accompanying it. 

. EN The Iſle 
meant this as a Diſcourſe/of the Paſſions; they 4 2 _ 
are many more than thoſe I have here named; and 2 
thoſe I have taken Notice of, would each of got from Sen- 
them require a much larger, and more accurate /ation and Re- 
Diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theſe here, JRun 
25 ſo many Inſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain, reſulting in 
our Minds from various Conſiderations of Good and Evil. I 
might, perhaps, have inſtanced in other Modes of Pleaſure and 
Pain, more ſimple than theſe; as the Pain of Hanger and Thirff, 
and the Pleaſure of eating and drinking to remove them; the Pain 
of tender Eyes, and the Pleaſure of Muſic ; Pain from captious, 
and uninſtruftive W rangling, and the Pleaſure of rational Conver- 
ſation with a Friend, or of well- directed Study, in the Search and 
Diſcovery of Truth. But the Paſſions, being of much more Con- 
cernment to us, 1 rather made Choice to inftance in them, and 


ſhew how the ideas — *. 
— 


vor. I. Ee —_—_. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of PowER. 
| Fs den bow $. 1. HE Mind being every Day inform- 
fru. ed, by the Senſes, of the Alterat. 
on of thoſe ſimple Ideas it obſerves 


in Things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end, 
and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was not be. 
fore; reflefting alſo on what paſſes within itſelf, and 
A conſtant Change of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſion of 
outward Objects of the Senſes, and ſometimes by the Determina- 
tion of its ownChoice; and from what it has ſo con- 
-Rantly obſerved to have been, that the like Changes will for the 
Fature be made in the fame Things, by like Agents, and by the 
like Ways, conliders in one thing the Poſſibility of having any 
of its ſample ideas changed, and in another the Poſſibility of 
_ muiking that change; and fo comes by that Idea which we call 
Power. Thus we fay, Fire has a Power to melt Gold, & e. to de- 
roy the Conſiſtency of its inſenſible Parts, and conſequently its 
Hardneſs, and make it fluid; and Gold has a Power to be melted: 
That the Sun has a Power to blanch Wax, and Wax a Power to | 
be blanched by the Sun, whereby the Yellowneſs is deſtroy d, and 
Whiteneſs made to exiſt in its room. In which, and the like 
Caſes, the Power, we conlider, is in reference to the Change of 
ideas. For we cannot obſerve any Alteration to be 
made in, or Operation upon any thing, but by the obſervable 
Change of its ſenſible Ideas Nor conceive any Alteration to be 
made, but by conceiving a Change of ſome of its Ideas. 

Po Ae 5. 2. Powxa, thus conſider d, is two - fold, viz. 
85 aud paſſor. as able to make, or able to receive any Change: 

The one may be called Ae, and the other 

enn Whether Matter be not wholly deſtitute of ac- 
tive Power, as its Author GOD is truly above all paſfſeve Power ; 
and whether the intermediate State of created Spirits be not that, 
r 
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be worth Conſideration. I ſhall not now enter into that Enqui- 
ry; my preſent Buſineſs being not to ſearch into the Original of 
Power, but how we come by the idea of it. But ſince ave 
Powers make ſo great a Part of our complex ideas of natural 
Subſtances (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) and I mention them, ag 
ſuch, according to common Apprehenſion; yet they being not, 
perhaps, ſo truly active Powers, as our hafty Thoughts are apt 
to repreſent them, I judge it not amiſs, by this Intimation, to 
dire& our Minds to the Conſideration of GOD and Spirits, for 
the cleareſt Idea of actiue Powers. 
J. 3- I conysss Power includes in it ſome kind Power includes 
of relation (a relation co Action, or Change) as T. lian. 
indeed which of our ideas, of what kind ſoever, when attentive- 
ly conſfider'd, does not? For our ideas of Extenſion, Duration, 
and Number, do they not all contain in them a ſecret relation 
to the Parts? Figure and Motion have ſomething relative n 
them, much more viſibly; and ſenſible Qualities, as Colours, and 
Smells, &c. what are they but the Powers of different Bodies, 
in relation to our Perception, c? And, if conſider'd in the 
Things themſelves, do they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, 
Texture, and Motion of the Parts? All which include fome 
| Kind of relation in them. Our idea, therefore, of Power, I think, 
may well have a Place amongſt other ſunple ideas, and be con- 
fider'd as one of them, being one of thoſe, that make a princi- 
pal Ingredient in our complex ideas of Subſtances ; as we ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to obſerve. 

$. 4- Ws are abundantly furniſh'd with the The claref 
liea of paſſive Power, by almoſt all ſorts of ſen- 5,2 7 . 
ſible Things. In moſt of them we cannot avoid Spirit. _ 
obſerving their ſenſible Qualities, nay, their ve- 
ry Subſtances to be in a continual Flux : > PET 
_ reaſon, we look on them as liable ſtill to the ſame Change. Nor 
have we of adive Power (which is the more proper Significa- 
tion of the Word Power) fewer Inſtances ; ſincewhateverChange 
is obſcrved, the Mind muſt collect a Power, ſomewhere, able to 
make that Change, as well as a Poſſibility in the Thing itlelf to 
receive it. But yet, if we will conſider it attentively, Bodies, 
by our Senſes, do not affard us ſo clear and diſtin& an Id of = 


active 


* 
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ative Power, as we have from Reflexion on the Operations of 
ing but two Sorts of Action, whereof we have any Idea, viz. 
Thinking and Motion ; let us conſider whence we have the 
deareſt Hee of the Powers, which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of 


flexion that we have that. 2. Neither have we from Body any 
Idea of the beginning of Motion. A Body at reſt affords us no 


Idea of any active Power to move; and when it is ſet in moti- 


tion itſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than an Action in it. 
For, when the Ball obeys the Stroke of a Billiard-ſtick, it is not 
any Action of the Ball, but bare Paſſion: Alſo, when by Impulſe 


- municates the Motion it had received from another, and loſes in 
idelf fo much as the other received; which gives but a very ob- 
fone Blas of an aflive Fouer of mariagia Bady, whilſt we ob- 


ſerve it only to transfer, but not produce any Motion. For it 


Is but a very obſcure Idea of Power, which reaches not the Pro- 
duQtion of the Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion. For 
ſo is Notion, in a Body impelled by another: The Continuati- 
on of the Alteration made in it from Reſt to Motion, being little 
more an Action, than the Continuation of the Alteration of its 
Figure by the ſame Blow, is an Action. The Idea of the begin- 
ning of Motion, we have only from Reflexion on what paſſes in 


ourſelves, where we find, by Experience, that barely by willing 
it, barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts of 


our Bodies, which were before at reſt. So that it ſeems to me, 
we have from the Obſervation of the Operation of Bodies, by 
our Senſes, but a very imperfect, obſcure Idea of active Power, 
fince they afford us not any Idea in theinſelves of the Power to 
begin any Action, either Motion, or Thought. But if, from the 
Impulſe Bodies are obſerved to make one upon another, any one 
thinks he has a clear Jdea of Power, it ſerves as well to my Pur- 


poſe, Senſation being one of thoſe Ways, whereby the Mind 


comes by its Ideas: Only I thought it worth while to conſider 
here, by the way, whether the Mind doth not receive its idea 
of actide Power clearer from Reflexion on its own Operations, 
than it doth from any external Senſation. 


9.5. Tuts, 


thinking; Body affords us no Idea at all, it is only from Re- 


It ſets another Ball in motion that lay in its way, it only com- 
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Tuts, at leaſt, I think evident, that we Will and Un- 
n or forbear, N ö 
continue, or end, ſeveral Actions of our Minds, RP 
and Motions of our Bodies, barely by a Thought, or Preference 
of the Mind, ordering, or, as it were, commanding the doing, 
or not doing, ſuch or ſuch a particular Action. This Power, 
which the Mind has thus to order the Conſideration of any idea, 
or the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the Motion of any 
Part of the Body to its Reſt, and vice verſa, in any particular. 
Inſtance, is that which we call the Vill. The actual Exerciſe 
of that Power, by direCting any particular Action, or its For- 
bearance, is that which we call Yolztion, or Willing. The For- 
bearance of that Action, conſequent to ſuch Order, or Com- 
mand, of the Mind, is called V uluntary: And whatſoever Action 
is performed, without ſuch a Thought of the Mind, is called I- 


voluntary. The Power of Perception is that, which we call the 
Underſtanding. 


which we make the Act of the Un- 
duerſtanding, is of three forts. 1. The Perception of Lans in 
our Minds. 2. The Perception of the Signification of Signs. 
3- The Perception of the Connexion, or Repugnancy, Agree- 
ment, or on ON IEEE 
All theſe are attributed to the or perceptive 
Power, tx be the two ltr anly ths Uſe als awoke 
we underſtand. 

&.6. Tuxex Powers of the Mind, viz. of per- Faculs 
ceiving, and of preferring, are uſually called by 
another Name: And the ordinary way of ſpeaking is, that the 
Underſtanding and Will are two Faculties of the Mind; a Word 
proper enough, if it be uſed, as all Words ſhould be, fo as 
not to breed any Confuſion in Mens Thoughts, by being ſup- 
yaled (as I fulpeRt it has been) to and for ome real Beings in 
the Soul, that performed thoſe Actions of and 
Valition. For, when we ſay, the Mill is the commanding and 


ſuperior Faculty of the Soul; that it is, or is not free; that it 


determines the inferior Faculties ; that it follows the Dictates 
of the Underſtanding, &c. tho? theſe, and the like Expreſſions, by 
thoſe that carefully attend to their own Ideas, and conduct their 
Thoughts, more by the Evidence of Things, than — 
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of Words, may be underſtood in a clear and diſtin Sen-: et 


Ie, I fay, that this way of peaking of Faculties, has mif. 
led many into a confuſed Notion of ſo many diſtint Agents 
in us, which had their ſeveral Provinces and Authorities, and 
did command, obey, and perform ſeveral Actions, as ſo many 
diſtin Beings; which has been no ſmall Occaſion of Wrang. 


ling, Obſcurity, and Uncertainty, in Queſtions relating to them. 


Whence the $. 7. Evzxr one, I think, finds in bimſelf a 
Ideas of Li= Power to begin, or forbear, continue, or put an 
berty e. end to ſeveral Actions in himfclf. From the 
* Conſideration of the Extent of this Power of 


the Mind over the Actions of the Man, which every one finds 


in himſelf, ariſe the lens of Liberty and Neceſſity. 
2” BY $. 8. Arr the Actions, that we have any idea 
* of, reducing themſelves, as has been faid, to 


theſe two, viz. Thinking and Motion, ſo. fur as a Man has aPower 


to think, or not to think ; to move, or not to move, according 
to the Preference, or Direction of his own Mind, fo far is 2 
Man free. Wherever any Performance, or Forbearance, are not 
equally in a Man's Power; wherever doing, will not equally 
follow upon the Preference of his Mind direQting it, there he is 
not ee, tho', perhaps, the Action may be voluntary. So that 
the Idea of Liberty, is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do, 
or forbear, any particular Action, according to the Determinati- 
on, or Thought of the Mind, whereby cither of them is prefer- 
red to the other ; where either of them is not in the Power of 
the Agent to be produced by him, according to his Voalition, there 
he is not at Lerch, that Agent is under Neceſſity. So that L- 
berty cannot be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, no 
Will; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, there may 


an obvious Inſtance or two may make this clear. 


„„ $9. ATzxx15Bart, whether in Motion, by 

e, the ſtroke of a Racket, or lying till at reſt, is 
and Will. not, by any one, taken to be a free Agent. I 
we enquire into the Reaſon, we ſhould find it is 
becauſe we conceive not a Tennis- Ball to think, and, conſequent- 
ly, not to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reſt 
, as 


be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little Conſideration of = 
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or vice verſa; and, therefore, has not Liberty, is not a free A- 
bent; but all its both Motion and Reſt, come under our Idea of 
Neceſſary, and are ſo called. Likewiſe a Man falling into the 
Water, (a Bridge breaking under him) has not herein Liberty, is 
not a free Agent. For, tho? he has Volition, tho? he prefers 
his not falling, to falling; yet the Forbearance of that Motion 
not being in his Power, the Stop, or Ceſſation, of that Motion, 
follows not upon his Volitionz and, therefore, therein he is not 
free. So a Man firiking himſelf, or his Friend, by a comnlifive 
Motion of his Arm, which is not in his Power, by Volition, or 
the Direction of his Mind, to ſtop, or forbear, no- body thinks he 
has, in this, Liberty ; every one pities him, as afting by Necelſi- 
ty and Conſtraint. 
$10. Acarn, ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt Belongs not to 
_ faſt alleep, into a Room, where is a Perſon he Vals. 
longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be there locked faſt in, beyond 
his Power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find himiclf 
in ſo defireable Company, which he ſtays willingly in, i. e. prefers 
his Stay to going away: I aſk, Is not this Stay voluntary? 1 
think no-body will doubt it; and yet being locked faſt in, u 
evident he is not at liberty not to ſtay, he has not Freedom to be 
gone. So that Liberty is not an Iden belonging to YValation, or 
preferring; but to the Perſon having the Power of doing, or fore 
bearing to do, according as the Mind ſhall chuſe, or direct. Out 
lea of Liberty reaches as far as thatPower, and ao farther. For 
wherever Reſtraint comes to check that Power, or Compulſion, 
takes away that Indifferency of Ability on either fide to aft, or to 
. Liberty,and our Notion of it, preſentlyceales, 
g 11. Wa have Inſtances enough, and often Voluntary op- 
more than enough, in our own Bodies. A Man's poſed to - 
Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which z 44 
is not in bis Power, by any Thought, or Voli- * 
don to flop; and, therefore, in repel of theſe Motions, whers 
Reſt depends not on his Choice, nor would follow the Determi- 
nation of his Mind, if it ſhould prefer it, he is not a free Agent, 
Conviilfive Motions agitate his Legs, fo that, tho? he wills it e- 
ver fo much, he cannot, by any Power of his Mind, flop their 
Notion, (a in that odd Diſcale called Clores A vitt) burke 


is | 


* 
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is perpetually dancing: He is not at liberty in this Action, but 
undder as much Neceſſity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a 
Tennis- Ball firuck with a Racket. On the other fide, a Palfy, or 
the Stocks, hinder his Legs from obeying the Determination of 
his Mind, if it would thereby transfer his Body to another Place. 
In all theſe there is Want of Freedom; tho? the ſitting ſtill even of 
a Paralytic, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly voluntary. 
Foluntary then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary, but to Inooluntary. For 
a Man may prefer what he can do, to what he cannot do ; the 
| ahne, or Change, tho' Neceity has mate 
in itſelf unalterable. FR 
. 12. Asitis inthe Motions of A 

Liberty, whet iis in the of our Minds : Where any 
one is fuch, that we have Power to take it up, or lay it by, ac- 
to the Preference of the Mind, there we are at liberty. A 
conſtantly in his Mind, is not at liberty to think, or not to think; 
no more than he is at liber ty, whether his Body ſhould touch a- 
ay other, or no: But whether he will remove his Contempla- 
tion from one idea to another, is many times in his Choice ; and 
then he is, in reſpect of his ideas, as much at liberty, as he is in 
reſpect of Bodies he reſts on: He can, at Pleaſure, remove him- 
ſelf from one to another. But yet ſome ideas to the Mind, like 
ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in certain Circumſtances 
It cannot avoid, nor obtain their Abſence by the utmoſt Effort it 
can'uſe. A Man on the Rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea 
of Pain, and divert himſelf with other : And 
Cometimes a boiſterous Paſſion hurries our Thoughts, as a Hur- 
ricane does our Bodies, without leaving us the Liberty of think- 
| Ing on other things, which we would rather chuſe. But as ſoon 
a the Mind regains the Power to ſtop, or continue, begin, or 
forbear, any of theſe Motions of the Body without, or Thoughts 


F 
then conſider the Man as a free Agent again. 


what. "4.13. Water haatetoahetlr mans. 
Neceſſity, ing, or the Power to act, or forbear, according 
tothe Direction of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. This, 
inan Agent capable of Yolition, when the Beginning, or Conti- 
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* ; of any Action, is contrary to that Preference of his Mind, 
5 


led Compudſion ; when the hindring, or ſtopping any Action, 
contrary to his Volition, it is called Reſtraint. Agents, chat 
have no Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing neceſſary 
J. 14. Ir this be ſo, (as I imagine it is) leave | 

ir to be conſidered, whether it may not help to yy oy 
put an end to that long agitated, and, I think, ES 
Will be free, or no? For, if I miſtake not, it follows from what 
it is as inſignificant to aſk, whether Man's Will be free, as to aſk, 
whether his Sleep be fwift, or his Virtue ſquare ; Liberty being 
as little applicable to the 1/ill, as Swiftneſs of Motion is to Sleep, 
or Squareneſs to Virtue. Every one would laugh at the Abſur- 
diy of ſuch a Queſtion, as either of theſe ; becauſe it is obvious, 
that the Modifications of Motion belong not to Sleep, nor the 
Difference of Figure toVirtue : And, when any one well conſiders 
u, Ithink he will as plainly perccive, that Liberty, which is but 
a Power, belongs only to Agents, and cannot be an Attribute, 


or Modification of the Will, which is alſo but a Power. 


þ 15. Sven is the Difficulty of explaining, ——_—_ 

and giving clear Notions of Internal Actions by SEA 

Sounds, that I muſt here warn my Reader, thatOrdering, Direct. 
ing, Chuſang, Preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, will not 
diſtinttly enough expreſs /olition, unleſs he will reflect an what 
he himſelf does when he wills. For example, Preferring, which 
ſeems, perhaps, beſt to expreſs the Act of Yolition, does it not 
preciſely. For tho' a Man would prefer Flying to Walking, yet 
who can ſay be ever wills it? Yolition, Ms plain, is an AR of 
the Mind, knowingly exerting that Dominion it takes itſelf to 
have over any Part of the Man, by employing it in, or with-hold- 


in n from any particular Aftion, And what is the Jil, but the 


— 


Faculty to do this ? And is that Faculty any thing more in ef- 
fe® than a Power, the Power of the Mind to determine its 
Thought, to the producing, continuing, or ſtopping any Action, 
33 far as it depends on us ? For cas it be denied, that whatever 
. _—_— | Aged 
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Agent has a Power to think on its own AQtions, and to prefer 
their Doing, or Omiſſion, either to other, has that Faculty called 
Will? Will then is nothing but ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the o- 
ther fide, is the Power a Man has to do, or forbear doing, any par- 
ticular Action, according as its Doing, or Forbearance, has the 
actual Preference in the Mind ; which is the ſame thing as to ſay, 
according as he himſelf wills it. 
$. 16. Tis plain then, that the Will is no- 
— thing but one Power, or Ability, and Freedom 
another Power, or Ability: So that to alk, whe- 
ther the Fill has Freedom, is to aſk, whether one Power has ano- 
ther Power, one Ability another Ability ; a Queſtion, at firſt 
fight, too groſdly abſurd to make a Diſpute, or need an Anſwer. 
For who is it that {ces not, that Powers belong only to Agents, 
and are Attributes only of Subſtances, and not of Powers them- 
ſelves ? So that this way of putting the Queſtion, viz. Whether 
che il be free? is, in effect, to alk, Whether the ill be a Sub- 
Rance, and Agent:? or, atleaſt, to ſuppoſe it, ſince Freedom can 
properly be attributed to nothing elſe. If Freedom can, with a- 
ny Propriety of Speech, be applied to Power, it may be attribut- 
ed to the Power that is in a Man to produce, or forbear produ- 
cing Motion in the Parts of his Body, by Choice, or Preference; 
which is that which denominates him free, and is Freedom it- 
Telf. _ But if any one ſhould aſk, whether Freedom were free, he 
would be ſuſpected not to underſtand well what he faid; and he 
would be thought to deſerve Midasr's Ears, who knowing that 
Rich was a Denomination from the Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould 
demand whether Riches themſelves were rich. 
$. 17. Howzves, the Name Faculty, which Men have given 
to this Power, called the ill, and whereby they have been led 
into a way of talking of che ill, as acting, may, by an Appro- 
priation that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palliate the 
Abſurdity ; yet the Vill, in truth, ſignifies nothing but a Power, 
or Ability, to prefer, or chuſe : And when the Mill, under the 
Name of a Faculty, is conſidered, as it is, barely as an Ability 
to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, or not free, 
vill eaſy diſcover ſelf, 1 — * 
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| talk of Faculties, 23 diſtin&t Beingsgthat can act, (as we do, 
welay the Vill orders, and the Will is free) nN 8 
make 2: ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing 
Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, which are but 
ſeveral Modes of Motion; as well as we make the Vill and Un- 
Mb ts A Ai NS 
are produced, which are but ſeveral Modes of Th. 
NN 
and the dancing Faculty dances; as that the Mill chuſea, or that 
the Underſtanding conccives; or, as is uſual, that the Fall dis 
hu pug ne te $1 or the Underſtanding: obeys, or obcys 
not the Will: It being altogether as proper and intelligible to 
fy that the Power of Speaking dives the Power of Singing 
eee „ 


* 18. Tuts way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed; and, 
as] gueſs, produced great Confuſion. For theſe being all diffe- 


rent Powers in the Mind, or in the Man, to do ſeveral Actions, 
he exerts them as he thinks fit: But the Power to do one Action, 
is not operated on by the Power of doing another Action. For 
the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of Chuſing, 
nor the Power of Chuſing on the Power of Thinking; no more 
than the Power of Dancing operates on the Power of Singing, or 
| the Power of Singing on the Power of Dancing; as any one, 
1 who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive : And yet this is it which 
f we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that the Will operates an the Under. 
| flanding, or the Underſtanding on the Will. 
4 . 19. Lonaur, that this, or that actual Thought, may be the 
Oocaſion of Volition,, or exerciſing the Power a Man has to 
chuſe; or the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual 
Thinking on this, or that thing : As the actual Singing of fuch 
a Tune, may be the Occaſion of dancing ſuch a Dance, and the 
dancing of ſuch a Dance, the Occaſion of ſinging ſuch a 
Tune. But in all theſe, it is not one Power that operates on 
another: But it is the Mind that operates, and exerts theſe Pow- 
ers ; it is the Man that does the Action, it is the Agent that has 
33 


A In ena — 


much Complacency, as to be clothed in the ordinary Faſhion 
and Lang of 
and Perfpicuity. 


to ſay, That the Ability to 
move, moved; and the 
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And that which has the Power, or not the Power, to operate, is 
that alone which is, or is not free, and not the Power Ea: For 
or has not, a Power to aft. 9 
2 F 20. Tas attributing to Faculties,” that 
wt tothe 7, which belonged not to them, has given occalion 
— — LEE 
to Diſcourſes concerning the Mind, with the Name of Faculties, | 
z Notion of their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced 
our Knowledge in that Part of ourſelves, as the great Uſe and 
Mention of the Like Invention of Faculties, in the Operations of 
the Body, has helped us in the Knowledge of Phyſic. Not that 
I deny there are Faculties, both in the Body and Mind : They 
nor the other could operate. For nothing can operate, that is 
not able to operate; and that is not able to operate, that Has no 
Power to operate. Nor do I deny, that thoſe Words, and the 
like, are to have their Place in the common Uſe of ngu ges, 
tion wholly tolay them by : And Philoſophy itſelf, tho' it like 
not a galidy Dreſs, yet, when it appears in public, muſt have ſo 


Faculty, or the Will, willed, or commanded : 


Faculty, Ability, and Power, 
the ſame Things: Which ſpeaking, 
more intelligible Words, vill I think amount to thus —_ 
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That Digeſtion is performed by ſomething that is able to digeſt; 
Motion by ſomething able to move; and Underſtanding by ſome- 
thing able to underſtand. And, in truth, it would be very firange, 
4. bet e 
befree without being ble to be free. 

4 21. To return then 46 the Eaquiry about Bat to the . 
Liberty, I think the Queſtion is mot proper, whe- gent, or Man,” 
r "Thus, I think, 

1. Tamar fo far as any one can, by the Direchon, or Choice 
of his Mind, preferring the Exiſtence of any Action to the Non- 
exiſtence of that Action, and, vice verſa, make it to exiſt, or 
not exiſt, ſo far he is Fre. For i I enn, by a Thought, di- 
reting the Motion of my Finger, make it move, hen it was at 
reſt, or vice verſa, us evident, that in reſpect of that, lam 
free: And if 1 can, by a like Thought of my Mind, 
one to the other, produce either Words, or Silence, Iam at li- 
berty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this Power 
reaches of acting, or not acting, by the Determination of his own 
Thought preferring either, ſo far is a Man free. For how can 
we think any one freer, than to have the Power to do what he 
will? And fo far as any one can, by preferring any Action to its 
not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action, or Reft, 
ſo far can he do what he will, For ſuch a preferring of Afton 
to its Abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce tell howto 
imagine any Being freer, than to be able to do what he will. So 
that in reſpect of Actions, within the Reach of ſuch a Power in 
bim, a Man fcems as free, as üs poſſible for Freedom to make 
him. 

. 22. Borthe inquilitive Mind of Man, w- Tor 2 
ling to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as he can, 2 
all Thoughts ofGuilt, tho? it be by putting him- Matias 
_ elf into a worſe State than that of fatal Necefi- * 
tp, is not content with this : . 
chan this, vill not ſerve the turn; and it paſſes for a good Plea, 
that a Man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he is 
do act what he wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty, there yet 
therefore is raiſed this farther Queſtion, — 
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, Which, I think, is what is meant, when i hk, 
Whether the Hall be free. And ag 26 that, I imagine, - . 


confifling in a Power of afting, or not aGting, 4 Man in reſpnd3 of 


Willing, or the Aft of Volition, when any Affjen in his Power is wee 
Irapoſed te — — 2 


enand Preference of his Will he cannot avoid willing the Exiſt 
ence, or not Exiſtence of that AQon; it is abſolutcly neceſſary 
that he wall the one, or the other, i. e. prefer the one to the other: 
ine one of them muſt neceſſarily follow; and that whichdoes fol. 
low, follows by the Choice and Determination of his Mind, that 
by his Villng it: For if be did nat will it, it would not be. 
that in relpeft of the Act of Filling, a Man in ſuch a caſe 
is not free: Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, or not to act; 
which, in regard of Volition, 2 Man, upon ſuch a Propoſal, has 
not. For it is ungyoidably neceſſary to prefer the Doing, or 
Forbearance of an A ien ina Man's Power, which is once ſo 
propoſed to his Thoughts; a Man muſt neceſſarily will the one 
or the other of them, upon which Preference, or Volition, the 
Aon, or its Forbcarance, certainly follows, and is truly vo- 
mary: But the Act of Volition, or preferring one of the two, 
being that which he cannot avoid. a Man in reſpect of that AQ 
of Willing, is under a Neceſſuy, and ſo cannot be free; unleſs 
Neceſſuꝝ and Freedom can conliſt together, and a Man can be 
free and bound at once. 

4 24. Tun then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent 
Action, 4 Man is nit at liberty to will, or not to will, becauſe 
be cannut furbear Willing: Liberty canſiſting in a Power to att, 
or to forbear afting, andin that only. For a Man that ſits fill, 
is Gaid. yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he wills it. 
But, if a Man, fitting fill, has not a Power to remove himſelf, 
he is not at liberty. So likewiſe, a Man falling down a Precipice, 
tho? in Motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot flop. that 
Motion, if he would. n 


is 


——— I a a martin _ 
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a l . 1 


to determine the Act of another, and another to 
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is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give off walking, is not 
ar tiberty, whether he will determine himſelf to walk, or give 


| eff willking, or no: He muſt necelſiilly prefer one, or the o- 


ther of them, walking, or not walking; and ſo it is in regard 
of all other Actions in our Power, ſo propoſed, which are the 


far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt Number of vo- 
luntary Actions, that ſucceed one another every Moment, that 
we are awake, in the Courſe of our Lives, there are but few of 
them that are thought on, or propoſe to the Mill, till the Time 
they are to be done: And in all ſuch Actzons, as I have ſhewn, 
the Mind, in reſpect of #illmg, has not a Power to act, or not 
to act, wherein conſiſts Liberty. The Mind in that caſe has 


not a Power to forbear Nilling; it cannot avoid fome Determi- 


nation concerning them, let the Confideration be as ſhort, the 
Thought as quick as it will; it cither leaves the Man in the 
State he was before Thinking, or changes it; continnes the Ac- 
tion, or puts an End to it. Whereby it is manifeſt, that it o- 
ders and directs one, in Preference to, or with Neglect of the 
ether, een thereby cither the Continuation, or Chaiige bockiack 3 
unavoidably voluntary. 

5 25. Srxcx then it is plain, that in moſt The Will deter- 


cuts n Man is not at Liberty, whether he will ined a- 
#41, or no; the next Thing demanded, is, Phe. 2. K — 


ther a Man be at liberty to will which of the two 


CE IE RT he abs 


ty of it ſalmanifeſtly in itſelf, that one might thereby ſufficicnt- 
ly be convinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will. For wp 
ask, Whether a Man be at liberty to will either Motion, or Reſt, 
Speaking, or Silence, which he pleaſes, is to ask, whether a 


Man can will, what he wills, or be pleaſed with what he is 
| pleaſed with? A Queſtion, which, I think, needs no Anſwer ; 


and they, who can make of it, muſt wi | 
can a Queſtion ſuppoſe one 


that; and ſo on i infinitune. 

þ 26. To avoid theſe, BN mes ati 
be of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds,” Sctermined 
Leas of the Things under Conſideration, If the Ideas of Li- 


* berty 
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berty and Volition were well fixed in our Underſtandings, and 
carried along with us in our Minds, as they ought, thro” all the 
Queſtions that are raiſed about them; I ſuppole a great Part of 
the Difficulties that perplex Mens Thoughts, and entangle their 
. Underſtandings, would be much eaſier reſolved ; and we ſhould 
perceive where the confuſed Signification of Terms, or where 
the Nature of the Thing cauſed the Obſcurity. 
— $. 25. Fil, Tux, it is carefully to be remem- 
HE bred, That Freedom conſiſts in the Dependence if 
. 
and nit in the Dependence of any Action, or its contrary, on our Pre- 
Ference. A Man ſtanding on a Cliff, is at Liberty to leap twenty 
Yards downwards into the Sea, not becauſe he has a Power to 
A0 the contrary Action, which is to leap twenty Yards upwards, 
For that he cannot do; but he is therefore free, becauſe he has 
A Power to leap, or not leap. But if a greater Force than his 
either holds him faſt; or tumbles him down, he is no longer free 
in that Caſc ; becauſe the Doing, or Forbearance, of that parti- 
cular Attion, is no longer in his Power. He that is a cloſe Pri- 
ſoner, in a Room twenty Foot ſquare, being at the North · ſde 
of his Chamber, is at Liberty to walk twenty Foot Southward, 
becauſe he can walk, or not walk it; but is not, at the ſame time, 
— the contrary, i. e. to walk twenty Foot North- 
In this then conſiſts Freedom, (viz.) in our being able to att, 
or not to act, according as we ſhall chuſe, or will. 
$. 28. Sæconaly, Ws muſt remember, that Vo- 
r eee 
Ing its Thought to the Production of any Action, and thereby 
exerting its Power. to produce it. To avoid of 
Words, I would crave Leave here, under the Word An, to 
comprehend the Forbearance too of any Action propoſed; ſit- 
ting ſtill, or holding one's peace, when walking, or ſpeaking, are 
propoſed, tho” mere Forbearances, requiring as much the Deter- 
mnination of the ill, and being often as weighty in their Con- 
— We, CATE 
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well enough paſs for Actions too: But this I ſay, that I may not 
be miſtaken, if, for Brevity's Sake, I ſpeak thus. Wer? 
$. 29- Thirdly, TE Will being nothing but a PP" 
Power in the Mind to direct the operative Facul- „ines the Mill. 
ges of a Man to Motion, or Reſt, as far as they SEE 
depend on ſuch Direction. To the Queſtion, What is it that de- 
termines the Will ? The true and proper Anſwer is, the Mind. 
For that which determines the general Power of directing to 
this, or that particular Direction, is nothing but the Agent i. 
faf, exerciſing the Power it has that particular Way. If this 
Anſwer ſatisfies not, tis plain, the Meaning of the Queſtion, 
What determines the Will? is this, What moves the Mind, in e- 
very particular Inſtance, to determine its general Power of di- 
recting to this, or that particular Motion, or Reft? And to this L 
anſwer, The Motive for continuing in the ſame State, or Action, 
is only the preſent Satisfaction in it: The Motive to change, is 
always ſome Uncaſmeſs: Nothing ſetting us upon the Change of 
State, or upon any new Action, but ſome Uneaſineſr. This 18 
the great Motive that works on the Mind to put it upon Action, 
which, for Shortneſs ſake, we will call determining of the Will; 
$. 30. Bur in the Way to it, it will beneceſ- Will and De- 
fary to premiſe, that tho' I have above endea- © ruſt wot 
| woured to expreſs the Act of Vulition, by chuf- | 
ing, preferring, and the like Terms, that ſignify Deſire, as well 
= #olition, for want of other Words to mark that Act of the 
Mind, whoſe proper Name is Willing, or Folition; yet it being a 
very ſimple Act, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it is, will 
better ſind it, by reflefting on his own Mind, and obſerving what 


it does, when it wills, than by any Variety of articulate Sounds 


whatſoever. This Caution of being careful not to be miſled by 
Expreſſions, that do not enough keep up the Difference between 
the Will, and ſeveral Acts of the Mind, that are quite diſtinct 
from it, I think the more neceſſary z becauſe I find the W il oft- 
en confounded with ſeveral of the Aſſęctions, eſpecially Deſwe, 
| and one put for the other; and that by Men, who would not 
willingly be thought not to have had very diſtin Notions of 
Vor. I. | Things, 
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| Things, and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, 


1 imagine, has been no ſmall Occaſion of Obſcurity and Miſtake 
in this Matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be a. 
voided. For he that ſhall turn his Thoughts inwards upon what 
paſſes in his Mind, when he wills, ſhall fee that the Will, or 
Power of Folition, is converſant about nothing, but that parti. 


cular Determination of the Mind, whereby barely by a Thought, 


the Mind endeavours to give Riſe, Continuation, or Stop, to any 
Aion, which it takes to be in its Power. This well conſider. 
| ed, plainly ſhews, that the Vill is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from 
Deſire; which, in the very ſame Action, may have a quite con- 
trary Tendency from that which, our Mill ſets us upon. A Man, 
whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe Perſuaſions to an- 
other, which, at the ſame Time I am ſpeaking, I may wiſh may 


ran counter. I will the Action that tends one Way, whilſt my 
| Deſire tends another, and that the direct contrary. A Man, 
who, by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, finds a Dozi- 
nefs.in his Head, or a Want of Appetite in his Stomach remoy- 
el, deſires to be caſed too of the Pain of his Feet, or Hands, (for 
wherever there is Pain, there is a Deſire to be rid of it) tho? yet, 
_ whilſt he apprehends chat the Removal of the Pain may tranſlate 
the noxious Humour to a more vital Part, his Vill is never de- 
termined to any one Action, that may ſerve to remove this Pain. 
'Whence it is evident, that Deſiring and Willing are two diſtin& 
Acts of the Mind; and conſequently that the V/ ill, which is but 
the Power of Valitian, is much more diſtin from Deſire. 
ry J. 31. To return then to the Enquiry, #hat 
2 * is it that determines the Mill, in regard to our 
Will. a Actions? And that, upon ſecond Thoughts, I 
am apt to imagine is not, as is generally ſup- 


poſed, the greater Good in View; but ſome (and for the moſt 


part the molt preſſing) Uncaſin:ſs a Man is at preſent under. 
This is that which ſucceſſively determines the Vill, and ſets us 
upon thoſe Actions we perform. This Uncaſineſs we may call, 
as it is, Deſire; which is an Uneaſingſ of the Mind, for want of 
—— All Pain of the Body, of what ſort ſoever, 


and 


not prevail on him. In this Caſe, tis plain the Jill and Deſire 
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and Diſguiet of the Mind, is Uncaſineſs: And with this is al- 
ways join'd Deſire, equal to the Pain, or Uneaſineſs felt, andis 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. For Defire being nothing but an 
Uncaſineſs in the want of an abſent Good, in Reference to any 
Pain felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good; and till that Eaſe be attained, 
we may call it Deſire, no body feeling Pain, that he wiſhes not 
to be caſed of, with a Deſire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable 
from it. Beſides this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another 
of abſent, poſitive Good; and here alſo the Deſire and Uneaſmeſs 
is equal. As much as we defire any abſent Good, fo much are 
we in Pain for it. But here all abſent Good does not, accord- 
ing to the Greatneſs it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe 
Pain equal to that Greatneſs; as all Pain cauſes Deſire equal to 
itſelf ; becauſe the Abſence of Good is not always a Pain, as 
the Preſence of Pain is: And, therefore, abſent Good may be 
looked on, and conſidered without Deſire. But ſo much as there 
is any where of Deſire, ſo much there is of Uncaſineſs. 

＋ 32. Tnar Deſire is a State of Uneaſmeſs, 
every one who reflects on himſelf will quickly * 
find. Who is there, that has not felt in Deſire, © © 
what the Wiſe Man fays of Hope, (which is not much different 
from it) that it being deferr”d, makes the Heart fick? And that 
fall proportionable to the Greatneſs of the Deſire; which ſome- 
times raiſes the Uneafineſs to that Pitch, that it makes People 
ery out, Give me Children, give me the Thing deſired, or I Ge. 
Ute ifdelf, and all its Ejoyments, as a Burden, cannot be borne 
under the laſting and unremoved Preſſure of ſuch an Uneaſmeſs. 

$. 33- Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, tis The Uneaſimeſs 
true, work upon the Mind: But that which im- of Defire d- 
mediately determines the Will, from time to * 
time, to every voluntary Action, is the Uneaſs. _ 
we of Deſire, fixed on ſame abſent Good ; eitber negative, 26 
Indalence to one in Pain ; or poſuive, as Enjoyment of Plea- 
fure, That it is this Uzeaſineſs, that determines the Vill, to the 
ſooceſſve voluntary Actions, wherecf the greateſt Part of our 
Lives is made up, and by which we are conducted thro! different 
| Courſes 
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Courſes to diffcrent Ends; I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, both from 
Experience, and the Reaſon of the Thing. | 
$. 34. Wars aMan is perfely content with 
ls. the State he is in, which is, when he is perſect. 
_ ty without any Uneaſmeſs, what Induſtry, what 
AQtion, what #4ll is there left, but to continue in it? Of this 
every Man's Obſervation will ſatisfy him. And thus we ſee our 
All-wiſc Maker, fuitable to our Conſtitution and Frame, and 
knowing what it is that determines the Will, has put into Man 
the Unzaſme/s of Hunger and Thirſt, and other natural Deſwes, 
that return at their Seaſons, to move and determine their Wills, 
for the Preſervation of themſelves, and the Continuation of their 
' Species. For, I think, we may conclude, that if the bare Con- 
templation of theſe good Ends, to which we are carricd by theſe 
ſeveralUncaſmeſſes, had been ſufficient to determine the Mill, and 
ſet us on work, we ſhould have had none of theſe natural Pains, 
and perhaps, in this World, little or no Pain at all. 7 is better 
to marry than to burn, ſays St. Paul where we may ſee what it 
is that chiefly drives Men into the Enjoyments of a conjugal 
Life. A-little Burning felt, puſhes us more powerfully, than 
greater Pleaſures in Proſpect draw, or allure. 
J. 35- Ir ſeems fo eſtabliſhed and ſettled a 
fs Goel te Maxim, by the general Conſent of all Mankind, 


termine not that Good, the greater Good, determines the | 


— 23 Will that 1 do not at all wonder, that when 1 
ad, Grit publiſhed my Thoughts on this SubjeR, 1 
took it for granted; and, I imagine, that by a great many I ſhall 
be thought more excuſable, for having then done fo, than that 
now I have ventured to recede from ſo received an Opini- 
on. But yet, upon a ſtricter Enquiry, I am forced to con- 
clude, that Good, the greater Good, tho apprehended and acknow- 

ledged to be fo, does not determine the Mill, until our Deſe, 
raiſed proportionably to it, makes us ameaſy in the Want of it. 
Convince a Man never ſo much, that Plenty has its Advantages 
over Poverty; make him ſee and own, that the handſome Con- 
 veniencies of Life are better than naſty Penury ; yet, as long 


as he is content with the latter, and finds no Uncaſmeſs in it, be 
moves 
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Experience makes ſo evident in Fact, and exa- 
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moves not: His Val never is determined to any Action, that 
ſhall bring him out of it. Let a Man be ever ſo well perſuaded 


cf the Advantages of Virtue, that it is as neceſſary to a Man, 


who has any great Aims in this World, or Hopes in the 
next, as Food to Life; yet, till he hungert and thirſts after 
„ till he feels an Uncaſmeſs in the Want of it, his 
Fill will not be determined to any Action in purſuit of this c- 


feſſed, greater Good; but any other Uneaſmeſſes he feels in him- 


ſelf ſhall take place, and carry his Mi to other Actions. On the 


other ſide, let a Drunkard ſoe, that his Health decays, his Eſtate 
waſtes, Diſcredit and Diſcaſes, and the Want of all Things, even 


| of his beloved Drink, attends him in the Courſe he follows; yet 


the Returns of Uncaſmeſs to miſs his Companions, the habitual 
Thirſt after his Cups, at the uſual time, drives him to the Ta- 
vern, tho? he has in his View the Loſs of Health and Plenty, 
and, perhaps, of the Joys of another Life : The leaſt of which 
is no inconſiderable Good, but ſuch as he confeſſes, is far greater 
than the tickling of his Palate with a Glaſs of Wine, or the idle 
Chat of a ſoaking Club. Tis not for Want of viewing the great- 
er Good ; for he ſees, and acknowledges it; and, in the Inter- 
vals of his drinking Hours, will take Reſolutions to purſue the 
greater Good; but when the Uncaſmeſs to mils his accuſtomed 
Delight returns, the greater, acknowledged Good, loſes its Hold, 
and the preſent nen ſingſi determines the Mill to the accuſtom- 
ed Action; which thereby gets ſtronger Footing to prevail againſt 
the next Occaſion, tho? he at the ſame time makes ſecret Promil- 
es to himſelf, that he will do ſo no more; this is the laſt time he 
will act againſt the Attainment of thoſe greater Goods. And 
thus he is, from time to time, in the State of that unhappy Com- 


plainer, Video melicra probogue, Detericra ſequor: Which Sen- 


tence allowed for true, and made good by conſtant Experience, 


may this, and, poſſibly, no other way, be caſily made intelligible. 
$. 36. Ir we enquire into the Reaſon of what * 


of Unea- 


mine why tis Uneafineſs alone operates on the ſineſ5 is the firſt 
Will, and determines in its Choice, we ſhall = anc 


6.4 
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nation of the Mill to one Action at once; the preſent Uneaſy. 
19, that we are under, does naturally determine the Mill, in or. 
der to that Happineſs which we all aim at in all our Actions: 
Foraſmuch as whilſt we arc under any Uncaſineſs, we cannot ap- 
prehend ourſelves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and Uneaſs. 
19 being, by every one, concluded and felt to be inconſiſtent 
with Happineſs ; ſpoiling the Reliſh even of thoſe good things 
which we have: A little Pain ſerving to mar all the Pleaſure we 
rejoiced in. And, therefore, that which of courſe determines 
the Choice of our Vill to the next Action, will always be the re- 
moving of Pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt and ne- 
rr 
＋ 37. Anornes wy tis C 
— ay alone determines the Will, may be this; Be- 
| caule that alone is preſent, and tis againſt the 
Nature of Things, that what is abſent ſhould 
operate, where it is not. It may be ſaid, that abſent Good may, 
by Contemplation, be brought home to the Mind, and made pre- 
fent. The Alea of it, indeed, may be in the Mind, and view'd 
as preſent there ; but nothing will be in the Mind as a preſent 
Good, able to counter-balance the Removal of any Uneaſineſs 
which we are under, till it raiſes our Deſire ; and the Uneaſineſs 
of that has the Prevalency in determining the ill. Till then, 
the idea in the Mind, of whatever Good, is there only like other 
Meas, the Object of bare unactive Speculation ; but operates not | 
on the Mill, nor ſets us on work: The Reaſon whereof I ſhall 
thew by and by. How many are to be found, that have had 
hvely Repreſentations ſet before their Minds af the 
bable too, who yet would be content to take up with their Hap- 
pineſs here? And ſo the prevailing Uneaſmeſſes of their Deſires, 
let looſe after the Enjoyments of this Life, take their turns in the 
determining their y illr; and all that while they take not one ſtep, 
are not one jot moved, towards the good things of another Life, 
conſidered as ever ſo great. ; 
att FS. Went the ill determin'd by the Views 


whe allow the of Good, as it appears, InContemplation, great 
. er, 
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er, or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is the 54; of Heaven 
State of all abſent Good, and that which in the Pr, pure 
received Opinion the il is ſuppoſed to more 

to, and to be moved by, [&ocnt fic howſtomblenerges lufe 
from the infinite, eternal Joys of Heaven, once propoſed and 
conſidered as poſſible. For all abſent Good, by which alone, 
barely propoſed, and coming in view, the Mill is thought to be 
determin'd, and ſo to ſet us on Action, being only poſſible, but 
poſſible Good ſhould regularly and conſtantly determine the 
Vill in all the ſucceſſive Actions it directs: And then we ſhould 
keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our Courſe towards Heaven, 
without ever ſtanding fill, or direc̃ting our Actions to any other 
| End. The eternal Condition of a future State infinitely out- 
weighing the Expectation of Riches, or Honour, or any other 
worldly Pleaſure, which we can propoſe to ourſelves, tho? we 
ſhould grant theſe the more probable to be attain d. For no- 
thing future is yet in poſſeſſion, and fo the Expectation, even of 
theſe, may deceive us. If it were fo, that the greater Good in 
_ viewdetermines the Vill, fo great a Good once propos d could 
not but ſeize the ill, and hold it faſt to the Purſuit of this infi- 
nitely greateſt Good, without ever letting it go again : For the 
Mil having a Power over, and direfting the Thoughts, as well 


5 mother Adtions, would, if it were fo, hold the Contemplation 


of the Mind fixed to that Good. 

Tuts would be the State of the Mind, and Bur 

regular Tendency of the Mill in all its Deter- — i 
minations, were it determined by that which is ——_ 
conſider'd, and in view of the greater Good; 

but that it is not ſo, is viſible in Experience: The infinitely great- 
eſt, confeſſed Good being often neglected, to ſatisfy the ſucceſ- 
we Uneaſmeſs of our Deſires purſuing Trifles. But tho” the 
greateſt allowed, even everlaſting, unſpeakable Good, which has 


ſometimes moved and affected the Mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold 
we al, yet we ſec any very great and prevailing Uncaſineſs, hav- 
ing once laid hold on the Mill, lets it not go: By which we may 
be convinced, what it is that determines the ill. Thus any ve- 
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hement Pain of the Body, the ungovernable Paſſion of a Man 
vivlemly in Love, or the impatient Deſire of Revenge, keeps the 
Will ſteady and intent: And the Vill, thus determined, never lets 
the Underſtanding lay by the Object, but all the Thoughts of 


Of PowER. 


the Mind, and Powers of the Body, are uninterruptedly employ. 
ed that way, by the Determinations of the Vill, influenced by 
that topping Uneaſme/s, as long as it laſts; whereby it ſeems to 
me evident, that the Vill, or Power, of ſetting us upon one AG- 
on in preference to all others, is determined in us by Uncaſmeſs, 
And whether this be not ſo, I deſire every one to obſerve in him. 
ſelf. 


| $ 39- I nav hitherto chicfly inſtanced in the 
Deſire accom- Uneaſmeſs of Deſize, as that which determines 
panics ci Cn the Wall: Becauſe that is the chief, and molt | 
; ſenſible; and the Mill ſeldom orders any AG. 
on, nor is there any voluntary Action performed, without ſome 
Defire accompanying it ; which, I think, is the Reaſon why the 
Hill and Defire are fo often confounded. But yet we are not | 
to look upon the Uneaſmeſs, which makes up, or, at leaſt, ac- 
companies moſt of the other Paſſions, as wholly excluded in the 
Caſe. Averſiun, Fear, Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their 
Uncaſieſs too, and thereby influence the ill. Theſe Paſſions 
are ſcarce any of them in Life and Practice, ſunple and alone, 
and wholly unmixed with others; tho” uſually in Diſcourſe and 
and appears moſt in the preſent State of the Mind. Nay, there 
is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be found without Deſire 
Join'd with it. I am ſure, wherever there is Uncaſoeſs, there is 
Defire : For we conſtantly deſire Happineſs ; and whatever we 
feel of Uneaſineſs, ſo much, tis certain, we want of Happineſs; 
even in our own Opinion, let our State and Condition otherwiſe 
be what it will. Beſides, the preſent Moment not being our E 
ternity, whatever our Enjoyment be, we look beyond the pre- 
ſent, and Deſire goes with our Foreſight, and that ſtill carries the 
Will with it. So that even in Joy itſelf, that which keeps up 
the Action, whereon the Enjoyment depends, is the Deſire to 
continue it, and Fear to loſe it: And whenever a greater Uneaſe- 
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neſs, than that takes place in the Mind, the Mill preſently is by 
that determined to ſome new Action, and the preſent Delight 
| . 40. Bor we being in this World beſet with 7 he moſt preſſ« 
ſundry Uncaſineſſes, diſtracted with different De- ing Uneaſmne/s 
ke ant thay cnotly alli aoh — 
of them has the Precedency, in determining the 

Will to the next Action? And to that the Anſwer is; That ordi- 


narily, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judged capa- 
ble of being then removed. For the Mill, being the Power of 
directing our operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome End, 
cannot, at any time, be moved towards what is judged at that 
Time unattainable : That would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent Be- 
ing, deſignedly, to act for an End, only to loſe its Labour: For 
ſo it is to act for what is judged not attainable ; and, therefore, 
very great Uneaſmeſſes move not the Mill. when they are judg'd 
not capable of a Cure : 'They, in that Caſe, put us not upon En- 
deavours. But theſe ſet a-part, the moſt important and urgent 
Uncaſmeſs we at that Time feel, is that, which ordinarily deter- 
mines the Mill ſucceſlively, in that Train of voluntary Actions, 
which makes up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Uncafmeſs is 
the Spur to Action, that is conſtantly felt, and, for the moſt part, 
determines the Mill in its Choice of the next Action. For this 
we muſt carry along with us, that the proper and only Object of 
the Vill is ſome Action of our's,and nothing elſe. For we produ- 
cing nothing, by our willing it, but ſome Action in our Power, tis 
there the Vill terminates, and reaches no farther. 
. 44. Ir it be farther aſk'd, what tis moves All deſire Hap- 
Defire ? 1 anfwer, Happineſs, and that alone. A 
Happineſs and Miſery are the Names of two Extreams, the ut- 
moſt Bounds whereof we know not; tis what Eye hath not ſeen, / 
Ear hath na heard, nor hath it entered into the Heart of Man to 
concerve. But of ſome Degrees of both, we have very lively im- 
prefſions, made by ſeveral Inſtances of Delight and Joy, on the 
one Side, and Torment and Sorrow on the other ; which, for 
Shortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend under the Names of Pleaſure 
and Pain ; there being Pleaſure and Pain of the Mind, as well as 
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the Body: Vith him is Fudneſs of Joy and Pleaſure for evernnye, 


Boox II. 


Or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of the Mind ; tho ſome have their 


tain Modifications of Motion. 


. $. 42. Harrixxss then, in its full Extent, is 


the utmoſt Pleaſure we are capable of, and Mi- 
ſery the utmoſt Pain : and the loweſt Degree of 
what can be called Happineſs, is ſo much Eaſe from all Pain, 


be content. Now, becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in 


us, by the Operation of certain Objects, either on our Minds, 
or our Bodies, and in different Degrees : Therefore, what has an 


| Aptneſs to produce Pleaſure in us, is that we callGood; and what 


is apt to produce Pain in us, we call Evil, for no other Reaſon, 
but for its Aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, wherein 
conſiſts our Happineſs and Miſery. Farther, tho* what is apt to 
produce any Degree of Pleaſure, be in itſelf Good; and what is 
apt to produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil; yet it often hap- 
pens, that we do not call it ſo, when it comes in Competition 
with a greater of its Sort ; becauſe, when they come in Compe- 
tition, the Degrees alſo of Pleafure and Pain have juſtly a Prefer- 
ence. So that, if we rightly eſtimate what we call Good and Evil, 
we ſhall find it lies much in Compariſon: For the Cauſe of every 
leſs Degree of Pain, as well as every greater Degrec of Pleaſure, 
has the Nature of Good, and vice verſa. 

4 43- Taco this be that which is called cu 


WhatGoodis 


ee what and Evil; and all Good be the proper Object of 


Defire in general; yet all Good, even ſeen, and 
confeſſed to be fo, does not neceſſarily move e- 


very particular Man's Deſire ; but only that Part, or ſo much of 


it, as is conſidered, and taken to make a neceſſary Part of his 
Happineſs. All other Good, however great in Reality, or Ap-- 
pearance, excites not a Man's Deſires, who looks not on it to 
make a Part of that Happineſs, wherewith he, in his preſent 
Thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, under this View, cve- 
„ 
c he can look upon 

without 
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without Deſire, paſs by, and be content without. There is no 
Body, I think, ſo ſenſeleſs, as to deny, that there is Pleaſure in 
Knowledge: And, for the Pleaſures of Senſe, they have too ma- 
ny Followers tolet it be queſtioned, whether Men are taken with 
them, or no. Now, let one Man place his Satisfaction in ſenſual 
Pleaſures, another in the Delight of Knowledge: Tho” each of 
them cannot but confeſs, there is great Pleaſure in what the o- 
ther purſues ; yet neither of them making the other's Delight a 
Part of his Happineſs, their Deſires are not moved, but each is ſa- 
tisfied, without what the other enjoys, and ſo his Will is not de- 
termined to the Purſuit of it. But yet, as ſoon as the ſtudious 
Man's Hunger and Thirſt makes him amegſy, he, whoſe Mill was 
never determined to any Purſuit of good Chear, poignant Sauces, 
delicious Wine by the pleaſant Taſte he has found in them, is, 
by the Uneaſmeſs of Hunger, and Thirſt, preſently determined 
to Eating and Drinking; tho” poſlibly, with great Indifferency, 
what wholſome Food comes in his way. And, on the other 
fide, the Epicure buckles to Study, when Shame, or the Deſire 
to recommend himſelf to his Miſtreſs, ſhall make him mea in 
the Want of any Sort of Knowledge. Thus, how much ſo- 
ever Men are in earneſt, and conſtant in Purſuit of Happineſs, yet 
they may have a clear View of Good, great and confeſſed Good, 
vithout being concerned for it; or moved by it, if they think 
they can make up their Happineſs without it. Tho) as to Pain, 
that they are always concern'd for; they can feel no Uneaſmneſs 
Want of whatever is judged neceſſary to their Happineſs, as ſoon 
as any Good appcars to make a Part of air Forten of Hagghs 
nels, they begin to deſire t. 

4 44 Tals, 1 think, any one may obſerve Wy the great- 
in himſclf, and others, that the greater viſible fd. 
Good does not always raiſe Mens Deſires, in Pro- * 
portion to the Greateſt, it appears, and is acknowledg d to have: 
Tho? every little Trouble moves us, and ſets us on Work to get 
rid of it. The Reaſon whereof is evident from the Nature of our 
Happineſs and Miſcry itſelf. All preſent Pain, whatever it be, 
makes a Part of our preſent Miſery - But all abicutGood does not, 

5.2 | | at 
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mt any Time, make a neceſſary Part of our preſent Happingſe, 
nor the Abſcnce of it make a Part of our Miſery: If it did, we 
ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely miſcrable; there being infinite 
Degrees of Happineſs, which are not in our Poſſeſſion. All Us. 
eaſmeſs, therefore, being removed; a moderate Portion of Good 
ſerdes at preſent to content Men; and ſome few Degrees of 
Pleafure, in a Succeſſion of ordinary Enjoyments, make up a 
Happineſs, wherein they can be ſatisfied. If this were not i, 
there could be no room for thoſe indifferent and viſible trifling 
Actions, to which our ills are fo often determined, and where- 
in we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our Lives; which Remiſf 
neſs could by no means conſiſt with a conſtant Determination 
of Will, or Deſire to the greateſt apparent Good. That thisis 
Go, I think, few People need go far from Home to be convinced. 
And indeed, in this Life, there are not many, whoſe Happineſs 
reaches ſo far, as to afford them a conſtant Train of moderate, 
mean Pleaſures, without any Mixture of Uncaſmeſs; and yet 
they could be content to ſtay here for ever: Tho? they cannot 
deny, but that it is poſſible there may be a State of eternal, du- 
rable Joys, after this Life, far ſurpaſſing all the Good that is to 
be found here. Nay, they cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible, 
— mga wi greg” Ayer Pittance of Ho- 
nour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which they purſue, and for which 
— —— But yet, in full View of this 
Difference, ſatisſied of the Poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, and 
laſting Happineſs in a future State, and under a clear Convifti- 
on, that it is not to be had here, whilſt they bound their Hap- 
pineſs within ſome little Enjoyment, or Aim of this Life, and cx- 
clude the Joys of Heaven from making any neceſſary Part of 
it; their Deſires are not moved by this greater apparent Good, 
nor their ills determin'd to any Action, or Endeavour for its 
Attainment. 
Why, not being 5.45. Tus ordinary Neceſities of our Lives 
de fired, it fill a great Part of them with the Uneafineſs of 
r Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearineſs with La- 
bour, and Seepineſs, in their conſtant Returns, 
Ec. To which, if, en eto 
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firſt removed. Whereby it comes to paſs, that, as long as any 


_ Uneaſmeſs, — 2 


Good, barely as ſuch, to come at the Mill, or at all to determine 
it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt Step, in our Endeavours 
after Happineſs, being to get wholly out of the Confines of Mi. 
ſery, and to feel no Part of it, the ill can be at Leiſure for no. 
thing elſe, till every Uncaſineſs we feel, be perfectly removed: 
Which, in the Multitude of Wants and Deſires, we are beſet 
with in this imperfect State, we are not like to be ever freed from 
in this World. 
1 . 47. Tazzs being in us a great many Us- 
| jon of mine the Mall, it is natural, as I have faid, that 
c 2 Tf the Mill to the next Action; and ſo it does, for 
| the moſt Part, but not always. For the Mind 


| having, in moſt Caſes, 23 is evident in Experience, a Power to 


Suſpend the Execution and Satisfaction of any of its Deſires, and 
fo all, one after another, is at liberty to conſider the Objects 
of them; examine them on all Sides, and weigh them with 
others. In this lies the Liberty Man has; and from the not uſ- 
ing of it right, comes all that Variety of Miſtakes, Errors, and 
Faults, which we run into, in the Conduct of our Lives, and our 
Endeavours after Happineſs ; whilſt we precipitate the Determi- 
nation of our Mille, and engage too ſoon before due Examinati- 
en. To prevent this, we have a Power to ſuſpend the Proſecution 
of this, or that Deſire, as every one daily may experiment in 
himſelf, This ſeems to me the Source of all Liberty ; in this 
ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as I think improperly) called Free- 
Will. For, during this Suſpenſion of any Deſire, before the il 
be determined to Action, and the Action (which follows that 
Determination) done, we have Opportunity to examine, view, 
and judge of the Good, or Evil of what we are going to do; and 
when, upon due Examination, we have judg'd, we have done 
our Duty, all that we can, or ought to do, in purſuit of our Haf- 
pineſs ; and tis not a Fault, but a Perſection of our Nature, to 
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deſire, will, and aft, according to the laſt Reſult of a fair Exa- 


mination. ' 

$. 48. Tus is fo far from being a Reſtraint, 0 be dren 
or Diminution of Freedom, that it is the very — 
improvement and Benefit of it; tis not an A- 49 at, 
bridgment, tis the End and Uſe of our Liberty: = 
And the farther we are removed from fuch a | 
Determination, the nearer we are to Miſery and Slavery. A 
perfect Indifferency in the Mind, not determinable by its laſt 
Judgment of the Good, or Evil, that is thought to attend its 
Choice, would be ſo far from being Advantage and Excellency 
of an intellectual Nature, that it would be as great an Imper- 
fection, as the Want of Indifferency to act, or not to act, till de- 
termined by the Vill, would be an Imperfection on the other 
Side. A Man is at Liberty to lift up his Hand to his Head, or 
let it reſt quiet: He is perfectiy indifferent in either; and it 
- would be an Imperfeftion in him, if he wanted that Power, if 
he were deprived of that Indifferency. But it would be as great 
an Imperfection, if he had the ſame Indifferency, whether 
he would prefer the lifting up his Hand, or its remaining in 
Reſt, when it would fave his Head, or Eyes from a Blow he 
ſees coming: Tig as much « Perfetfion, that Deſire, or the 
Power of Preferring, ſhould be determined by Good, as that the 
Power of acting ſhould be determined by the Mill; and the cer- 
tainer ſuch Determination is, the greater is the Perfection. Nay, 
were we determined by any Thing, but the laſt Reſult of our 
own Minds, judging of the Good, or Evil of any Action, we 
may attain the Good we chuſe. And, therefore, every Man is 
put under a Neceſſity, by his Conſtitution, as an intelligent Be- 
ing, to be determined in willing,by his own Thought and Judg- 
ment, what is beſt for him to do; elſe he would be under the 
Determination of ſome other than himſelf, which is want of Li- 
berty. And to deny that a Man's ill, in every Determination, fol- 
lows his own Judgment, is to ſay, that a Man wills and acts for 
n End, that he would not have, at the Time that he wills, and 
atts for it: For, if he prefers it in his preſent Thoughts before 
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any other, *tis plain, he then thinks better of it, and would have 
it before any other; unleſs he can have, or not have it; will, 
and not will it at the ſame time ; 2 Contradiftion too manifeſt 
to be admitted ! 


The freeſt A. $- 49- Ir we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings 

gents are ſo de- above us, who enjoy perfect Happineſs, we ſhall 
| bermined. have Reaſon to judge, that they are more ſteadi. 
ly determined in their ice of Good, than we; and yet we have 
no Reaſon to think they are leſs happy, or leſs free than we are. 
And if it were fit, for ſuch poor finite Creatures as we are, to 
pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs could do, I think 
we might ſay, that God Himſelf cannot chuſe what is not good; 
the Freedom of the Almighty hinders not His being determined 
by what ĩs beſt. 


$. 50. Bor, to give a right View of this mil- 
taken Part of Liberty; let me ask, Would any 
one be a Changeling, becauſe he is leſsdetermin- 
ed by wiſe Conſiderations, than a wiſe Man? Is 
it worth the Name of Freedom, to be at liber- 

ty to play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miſe- 
* a Man's ſelf? If to break looſe from the Conduct of 
Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination and Judg- 
ment, which keeps us from Chuſing, or Doing the Worſe, be 
Liberty, true Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the only Freemen: 
But yet, I think, no body would chuſe to be mad for the ſake of 
fuch Liberty, but he that is mad already. The conſtant Deſire of 
Happineſs, and the Conſtraint it puts upon us to act for it, no 
body, I think, accounts an Abridgment of Liberty, or at leaſt an 
Abridgment of Liberty to be complained of. God Almighty 
Himſelf is under the Neceſſity of being happy; and the more 
any intelligent Being is ſo, the nearer is its Approach to infinite 
Perfection and Happineſs. That in this State of Ignorance we 
hort · ſighted Creatures might not miſtake true Felicity, we are 
endowed with a Power to ſuſpend any particular Deſire, and keep 
it from determining the Mill, and engaging us in Action. This 
is landing ſtill, where we are not ſufficiently aſſured of the Way: 
2 The Determination of the 
Will, 


Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs ; ſo the Care ae th 
_ of ourſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for all Liberty. r 
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vill, upon Enquiry, is fillowing the Diredtion of that Guide: And 


he, that has a Power to act, or not to act, according as ſuch De- 


termination directs, is a free Agent ; ſuch Determination abridg- 


es not that Power wherein Liberty conſiſts. He that has his 
Chains knocked off, and the Priſon- Doors ſet open to him, is 
at Liberty, becauſe he may either go, or ſtay, as he beſt 
likes ; tho? his Preference be determined to ſtay, by the Dark- 
neſs of the Night, or Illneſs of the Weather, or want of other 
Lodging. He ceaſes not to be free,tho? the Deſire of ſome Con- 
Pr 
and makes him ſtay in his Priſon. | 

þ 51. As therefore, the higheſt Perfection of 3, 
intellectual Nature, lies in a careful and conſtant 


Negev 


> CT Foundation of 

our Liberty. The ſtronger Ties we have to an unalterable Pur- 
ſale of Heppincls in gracel, which is our greateſt Good, and 
which, as fuch, our Deſires always follow, the more are we free 
from any neceſſary Determination of our Will to any particular 
Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance with our Deſire, ſet 
upon any particular, and then appearing, preferable Good, till 
we have duly examined, whether it has a Tendency to, or be 
inconſiſtent with our real Happineſs : And, therefore, till we are 


n much informed upon this Enquiry, as the Weight of the 


Matter, and the Nature of the Caſe demands; we are, by the 
Neceſly of preferring and purſuing true Happineſs, as our great- 
elt Good, obliged to ſuſpend the Satisfaftion of our Deſire, in 
particular Caſes. 

$ 52. Tuts is the Hinge, caniichwmdte Tho Reaſon of 
Liberty of intellectual Beings, in their conſtant #- 
Endeavours after, and a ſteady Proſecution of true Felicity, that 
have looked before them, and inform'd themſelves, whether that 
particular Thing, which is then propoſed, or deſired, lic in their 
Way to their main End, and make a real Part of that which is 


their greateſt Good; for the Inclination and Tendency of their 
Nature 
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- Nature to Happineſs, is an Obligation and Motive to ben 6 
take care not to miſtake, or mils it; and ſo neceſſarily puts them 
upon Caution, Deliberation, and W'arineſs, in the Direction of | 
their particular Actions, which are the Means to obtain it. What. | 
ever Neceſſity determines to the Purſuit of real Bliſs, the fame 
| Neceſlity, with the ſame Force, eſtabliſhes Swuſpence, Deliberati. 
on, and Scrutiny of each ſucceſſive Deſire, whether the Saus. 


faction of it does not interfere with our true Happineſs, and mij 


lead us from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great Privilege of 
- nite, intellectual Beings ; and I deſire it may be well conſider. 
ed, whether the great Inlet, and Exerciſe of all the Liberty Men 
have, are capable of, or can be uſeful to them, and that where- 
_ndrgeads he Turn ef their Ations, docs nothie in this, ut 
| their BY to any Attica, till they have duly and fairly ena 
ed the Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the 
Thing requires. This we are able to do; and when we have 
| done it, we have done our Duty, and all that is in our Power; 
and indeed all that needs. For, fince the Mill ſuppoſes Know. 

| ledge, to guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Fill: 
undetermined, till we have examined the Good, and Evil, of what 
ve deſire. What follows after that, follows in a Chain of Con- 
- ſequences, linked one to another, all depending on the laſt Deter- 
- mination of the judgment; which, whether it ſhall be, upon a 
_ haſty and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature EA. 
nation, is in our Power: Experience ſhewing us, in moſt | 
— ... a8 any De- 


= 4 53. Bur if any extreme Diſturbance (= 
ew Puſhes, " ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our whole Mind, 
right Improve:- 
ment efLibert)- Uncaſieſs, as of Love, Anger, or any other i 
| lent Paſſion, running away with us, allows us not the Liberty 
of Thought, and we are not Maſters enough of our own Minds, 
to conſider throughly, and examine fairly; God, who knows our 
 Frailty, pitics our Weakneſs, and requires of us no more than | 
we are able to do, and fees what was, and what was not in 
| F | | 85 our 


as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous | 


LE... £6. IA. ME. BS... hn i. Minas 


great, and weighty Good, to flip out of our Thoughts, without 
| leaving any Reliſh, any Deſire of itſelf there, till by a due Conſi- 
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our Power, will judge as a kind and merciful Father. But 
the Forbearance of a too haſty Compliance with our Deſires, the 
Moderation and Reſtraint of our Paſſions, fo that our Under- 
ſtandings may be free to examine, and Reaſon unbiaſſed give its 
Judgment, being that, whereon a right Direction of our Conduct 
to true Happineſs depends; tis in this we ſhould employ our 
chief Care and Endeavours. In this we ſhould take pains to ſuit 


the Reliſh of our Minds to the true, intrinſic Good, or Ill, that 
is in Things, and not permit an allowed, or ſuppoſed, poſlible, 


deration of its true Worth, we have formed Appetites in our 
Minds ſuitable to it, and made ourſelves uncafy in the Want of 
it, or in the Fear of loſing it. And how much this is in every 
one's Power, by making Reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he may 
keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor let any one ſay, he can- 
carrying him into Action; for what he can do before a Prince, 
— go 6-9. 

. 54- Faon what has been ſaid, it is eaſy 
give account, how it comes to pals, that tho 


all Men deſire Happineſs, yet their Mills carry 
them fo contrarily, and conſequently ſome of them to what is 
Evil. And to this 1 ſay, that the various and contrary Choices, 
that Men make in the World, do not argue that they do not all 
purſue Good ; but that the ſame Thing is not good to every Man 
alike. This Variety of Purſuit ſhews, that every one does not 
place his Happineſs in the ſame Thing, or chuſe the fame Way 


to How Men come 


to purſue di fe- 
rem anmſeis. 


wi. Were all the Concerns of Men terminated in this Lite, 


OO ; why ene chaſe Lanzey and Debenrkery, — 


Sobriety and Riches; would not be, becauſe every one of 
theſe did not aim at his own Happineſs, but becauſe their Hap- 
pineſs was placed in different Things. And, therefore, it was a 
right Anſwer of the Phyſician to his Patient, that had fore Eyes: 


If you have more Pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine, than in the Uſe 
_ _ 
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-of your Sight, Wine is good for you; but if the Pleaſure of See. 
ing be greater to you than that of Drinking, Wine is naught, 
9. 55. Tun Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the Palate; 
and you will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men with Rich- 
es, or Glory {which yet ſome Men place their Happineſs in) as 
you would to fatisfy all Men's Hunger with Cheeſe, or Lobſters; 
U—UF—öũũ1-)Ü— — — are to o- 
and offenſive: And many People would, 
— Reaſon, prefer the Griping of an hungry Belly to thoſe 
Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to others. Hence it was, I think, that 
the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, whether n 
Dom conliſted in Riches, or bodily Delights, or Virtue, or Con- 
ther the beſt Reliſh were to be found in Apples, Plumbs, or 
Nuts; and have divided themſelves into Sects upon it. For as 
Agreeableneſs to this, or that particular Palate, wherein there is 
great Variety; fo the greateſt Happineſs conſiſts in the having 
thoſe things, which produce the greateſt Pleaſure, and in the Ab- 
fence of thoſe, which cauſe any Diſturbance, any Pain. Now 
theſe, to different Men, are very different Things. If, therefore, 
Men in this Life only” have Hope, if in this Life they can only 
enjoy, tis not ſtrange, nor unreaſonable, that they ſhould ſeek | 
their Happineſs, by avoiding all things that diſeaſe them here, and 
by purſuing all that delight them ; wherein it will be no wonder, 
to find Variety, and Difference. For if there be no Proſpect 
beyond the Grave, the Inference is certainly right, Let us eat and 
drink,let us enjoy what we delight in, for To-morrow we ſhall die. 
This, I think, may ſerve to ſhew us the Reaſon, why, tho? all 
Mens Deſires tend to Happineſs, yet they are not moved by the 
fame Objeft. Men may chuſe different Things, and yet all chuſe 
right; ſuppoſing them only like a Company of poor Inſecta, 
neſs ; others Beetles, delighted with other kind of Viands ; which, 
having enjoyed for a Scaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and enn 
no more for ever. 


$ 56. Taz 
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©. 56. Tmxz5sx Things, duly weigh'd, will give How Men cn 
r ta chaje ie . 
Human Liberty. Liberty, tis plain, conſiſts in a Power to do, 
or not to do; to do, or forbear doing, as we will. This can- 
not be denied. Bur this ſceming to comprehend only the Ac- 
tions of a Man conſecutive to Volition, it is farther enquired, 
whether we be at liberty te will, or not. And to this it hath 
been anſwered, That in moſt Caſes a Man is not at liberty'to 
forbear the Act of Volition ; he muſt exert n Act of bis . 
whereby the Action propoſed is made to exiſt, or not to exiſt. 
But yet there is a Caſe wherein a Man is at Aberty in reſpect of 


Willing, and that is the chuſing of a remote Good as an End to 
be 


Here a Man may ſuſpend the Act of his Choice 
he has examined, whether it be really of a Nature, in itſelf and 
Conſequences, to make him happy, or no. For, when he has 
once cholen it, and thereby it is become a-Part of his Happi- 
ſineſs, which determines-his Mill, and ſets him at work in pur- 
ſuit of his Choice, on all Occaſions that after. And here we 
may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a Man may juſtly incur Pu- 
niſhment, tho” it be certain that in all the particular Actions 
that he wills, he does, and neceſſarily does will, that which he 
- then judges to be good. For, tho' his Mill be always determin- 
ed by that, which is judged good by his Underſtanding, yet it 
excuſes him not: Becauſe, by a too haſty: Choice of his own 
making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong Meaſures of Good 
Influence on all his future Conduft, as if they were true and 
right. He has vitiated his own Palate, and muſt be anſwerable 
to himſelf for the Sickneſs and Death that follows from it. The 
eternal Law and Nature of Things muſt not be alter'd, to com- 
ply with his ill ordered Choice. If the Neglect, or Abuſe, of the 
Liberty he had, to examine what would really and truly make 
for bis Happineſs, miſleads him, the Miſcarriages, that follow on 
it, muſt be imputed to his own Ele&tion. He had a Power to 
ſuſpend his Determination: It was given him, that he might 
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4 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the Our Fadg: 
wrong Men make of future Good 22 
and El, whereby their Deſires are milled. For, — 
as to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that 
alone comes in Conſideration, and the Conſequences are quite 
removed, A Man never chuſes amiſs; he knows what beſt 
grande mins + | Things in their pre- 
ſent Enjoyment are what they ſeem; the apparent and real 
Good are, in this Caſe, always the fame. For the Pain, or Plea- 
ſure, being juſt ſo great, and no greater than it is felt, the pre- 
ſent Good, or Evil, is really ſo much as it appears. And, there- 
drew no Conſequences after it, we ſhould, undoubtedly, never 
err in our Choice of Good ; we ſhould always infallibly prefer 
the beſt, Were the Pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of Starving 
with Hunger and Cold, ſet together before us, no body would 
be in doubt which to chuſe: Were the Satisfaction of a Luſt, 
and the Joys of Heaven, offered at once to any one's preſent 
Poſſeſſion, he would not balance, 422d 
his Choice. 

$49. Dor foce eur wetuttery Afiiigs extrion e 
pineſs and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them, in 
their preſent Performance, but are the precedentCauſes of Good 
they themſelves are paſſed, and ceaſe to be; our Deſires look be- 
yond our preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind out to abſent 
Good, according to the Neceſſuy which we think there is of it, 
tothe Making, or Increaſe, of our Happineſs. *Tis our Opini- 
on of ſuch a Neceſſity, that gives it its Attraction: Without that, 
we are not moved by abſent Good. For in this narrow Scant- 
ling of Capacity, which we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of 
here, wherein we enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which, when 
all Uncaſineſs is away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficicnt to make us 
think ourſelves happy; tis not all remote, and even apparent 
we have, fufficing for our preſent Happineſs, we defire not to 
venture the Change; ſince we judge that we are happy already, 
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being content, and chat is enough: For who is content, is happy. 


But as ſoon as any new Uneaſineſs comes, this Happineſs is di. 
ſturd'd, and we are ſet afreſh on work in the Purſuit of Happi. 


| F. 6o. Tasta Aptneſs, therefore, to con- 
dude, chat they can be happy without it, is one 
; great Occaſion that Men often are not raiſed to 


| theDeſire of the greateſt, abſent Grad. For whill 

| ſuch Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a fu- 
ture State move them not; they have little 
ones bene and the Vill, free from the 
Determination of ſuch. Defires, is left to the Purſuit of nearer 
Satisfactions, and to the Removal of thoſe Uncaſineſſes, which 
it then feels, in its Want of, and Longings after them. Change 
ber a Man's View of theſe things ; let bim ſec, that Virtue and 
future State of Bliſs, or Miſcry, and foe their God, the righteous 
Judge, ready torender #0 every Man accurding to bis Deeds; to 
Honour, and Immortality, eternal Life ; but unto cvery Scul tha 
doth Boil, Indignation and Wrath, Tribulation and Auguiſh: To 
tum, 1 fay, who hath a Profpett of the different State of perfett 
Happineſs, or Miſery, that attends all Men after this Life, de- 
pending on their Behaviour here, the Meaſures of Good and F- 
vil, that govern his Choice, are mightily changed. For ſince no- 
_ thing of Pleaſure and Pain, in this Life, can bear any Proportion 
to endleſs Happineſs, or exquiſite Miſery of an immortal Soul | 
hereafter; Actions, in his Power, will have their Preference, not 
according to the tranſient Pleaſure, or Pain, that accompanies, 
or follows them here, but as they ſerve to ſecure that perfect, 
durable Happineſs hereafter. 
— $- 6x. Bur to account more particularly for 

wrong | morwichanding tha they do all in earneſt pur- 
come to be S 
ances: And that is by the Judgment, pronouncing wrongly con 
cerning 
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cerning them. To ſee how far this reaches, and what are the 
Cauſes of wroag Judgment, we muſt remember, that Things are 
judged good, or bad, in a double Senſe. 

Firſt, Tnar which is properly good, or bad, is nothing but bare- 
ly Pleaſure, or Pain. EO a 

Secondly, Bur becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, but 
that alſo which is apt, by its Efficacy, or Conſequences, to bring 
it upon us at a diſtance, is a proper Object of our Deſires, and 
apt to move a Creature that has Foreſight ; therefore Things 
alſo that draw after them Pleafure, and Pain, are conſidered as 
' Good and Evil. 
$. 62. Tux wrong Judgment that miſleads us, and makes the 
Will often faſten on the worſe Side, lies in miſreporting upon 


the varions Compariſons of theſe. The wrong Judgment I am 
here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of the Deter- 
mination of another; but what every Man himſelf muſt con - 


his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any thing 
in his Power, that would tend to his Satisfaction, and the com- 
pleating of his Happineſs, but only by wrong Judgment. I ſhall 
not here ſpeak of that Miſtake, which is the Conſequence of in- 
vincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves the Name of wrong Fudg- 
muſt confeſs to be ſo. | FOE 

$. 63. I. Tuzzerort, as to preſent Pleaſure 
and Pain, the Mind, as has been faid, never 
miſtakes that which is really Good, or Evil; that 
' which is the greater Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, is really juſt 
35 it appears. But tho? preſent Pleaſure and Pain ſhew their 
Difference and Degrees ſo plainly, as not to leave room for Mil- 
take; yet, when we compare preſent Pleafure, or Pain, with fu- 
ture, (which is uſually the Caſe in the moſt important Determi- 
nations of the Will) we often make wrong Judgments of them, 
waking our Meaſures of them in different Poſitions of Diſtance. 
Vor. I. K K Objects, 


4 . 
preſent and ja 
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Objects, near our View, are apt to be thought greater than thoſe 
of a larger Size, that are more remote: And fo it is with Plea. 
fares and Pains; the preſent are apt to carry it, and thoſe at a 
diſtance have the Diſadvantage in the Compariſon. Thus moſt 
Men, like ſpend-thrift Heirs, are apt to judge a little in hand bet- 
ter than a great deal to come; and fo for ſmall Matters in Poſ- 
ſeſſion, part with great ones in Reverſion. But that this is a 
wrong Judgment, every one muſt allow, let his Pleaſure conſiſt 
in whatever it will: Since that which is future, will certainly 
come to be preſent ; and then, having the ſame Advantage of 
Nearneſs, will ſhew itſelf in its full Dimenſions, and diſcover 
| his wilful Miſtake, who judged of it by unequal Meaſures. Were 
the Pleaſure of Drinking accompanied, the very Moment a Man 
takes off his Glaſs, with that fick Stomach and aking Head, 
which, in ſome Men, are ſure to follow not many Hours after, 
I think no body, whatever Pleaſure he had in his Cups, would, 
on theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips; which yet 
he daily fwallows, and the evil Side comes to be choſen only 
by the Fallacy of a little Difference in Time. But, if Pleaſure, 
or Pain, can be ſo leſſencd only by a few Hours Removal, how 
much more will it be ſo, by a farther Diſtance, to a Man that 
Will not, by a right Judgment, do what Time will, i. e. bring it 
home upon himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and there take 
its true Dimenſions? This is the Way we uſually impoſe on our- 
ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the true Degrees 
of Happineſs, or Miſery: The future loſes its juſt Proportion, 
and what is preſent obtains the Preference as the greater. I men- 
tion not here the wrong Judgment, whereby the abſcnt are not 
only leſſened, but reduced to perfect nothing; when Men en- 
joy what they can at preſent, and make ſure of that, conclud- 
ing amiſs, that no Evil will thence follow. For that lics not in 
comparing the Greatneſs of future Good and Evil, which is that 
we are here ſpeaking of; but in another ſort of wrong Judgment, 
which is concerning Good, or Evil, as it is conſidered to be the 
Cale and Frocurement of Fleafere, or Pain, that will follow 


from it. 
J. 64. Tas 
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it comes to Trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the Report, or O. 
pinion, that generally paſſes of it; they having often found, that 
not only what others have magnified, but even what they them. 
ſelves have enjoy d, with great Pleaſure and Delight, at one time, 
has proved inſipid, or nauſeous, at another; and, therefore, 
they ſee nothing in it, for which they ſhould forego a preſent 

But that this is a falſe way of judging, when ap. 
plied to the Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confeſs; unleſs 
they. will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be ſo. 
For that being intended for a State of Happineſs, it muſt cer- 
tainly be agreeable to every one's Wiſh and Deſire: Could we 
ſuppoſe their Reliſhes as different there, as they are here, yet 
the Manna in Heaven will fuit every one's Palate. Thus much 
of the wrong Judgment we make of preſent Pleaſure, and Pain, 
when they are compared together, and ſo the abſent conſidered 


nas future. 


F. 66. IL As to Things good, of bad, in their 
Conſequences, and by the Aptneſs is in them to 
. procure us Good, or Evil, in the future, we 
. Wut we judge that fo much Evil does not really depend 

on them, as in Truth there does. | 

2. Wu we judge, that tho' the Conſequence be of that Mo- 
ment, yet it is not of that Certainty, but that it may otherwiſe 
fall out, or elſe by ſome Means be avoided, as by Induſtry, Ad- 
dreſs, Change, Repentance, &c. That theſe are wrong Ways of 
judging, were eaſy to ſhew in every Particular, if I would exa- 
mine themat large ſingly: But I ſhall only mention this in general, 
viz. That it is a very wrong and irratiomal Way of proceeding, 
to venture a greater Good for a leſs, upon uncertain Gueſſes, and 
before a due Examination be made, proportionable to theW eigh- 
tineſs of the Matter, and the Concernment it is to us not to mif- 
take. This, I think, every one muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he 
. . 
following are ſome. 

Cut $. 67. I. Icnoxance: He that judges with- 
6 fr of this out informing himſelf to the utmoſt that he is 
capable, cannot acquit himſelf of fudg ing amiſs. II. Ix- 


In conſidering 
Conſoguencer 


of 
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IL INaDVERTENCY : When a Man overlooks even that which 
he does know. This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, which 
miſleads our Judgments, as much as the other. Judging is, as 
it were, balancing an Accompt, and determining on which Side 
the Odds lie. If, therefore, either Side be huddled up in haſte, 
and ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone into the Reck- 
oning, be overlook'd and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes as 
wrong 2 Judgment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That, which 
moſt commonly cauſes this, is the Prevalency of ſome preſent 
Pleafare, or Pain, heighten'd by our feeble, paſſionate Nature, 
moſt ſtrongly wrought on by what is preſent. To check this 
Precipitancy, our Underſtanding and Reaſon was given us, if we 
will make a right Uſe of it, to iſearch, and fee, and then judge 
thereupon. Without Libetty, the Underſtanding would be to no 
purpoſe : And without Underſtanding, Liberty (if it could be} 
would ſignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do him good, 
or harm, what would make him happy, or miſerable, without be- 
ing able to move himſelf one Step towards, or from it, what is he 
the better for ſeeing ? And he that is at liberty to ramble in per- 
feft Darkneſs, what is his Liberty better, chan if he were driven 
up and down, as a Bubble, by the Force of the Wind? The be- 
ing ated by a blind Impulſe, from without, or from within, is 
little odds. The firſt, therefore, and great Uſe of Liberty, is to 
hinder blind Precipitancy ; the principal Exerciſe of Freedom 
is to ſtand ſtill, open the Eyes, look about, and take a View of 
the Conſequence of what we are going to do, as much as the 
Weight of the Matter requires. How much Sloth and Negli- 
gence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency of Faſhion, or acquir- 
ed Indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on occaſion to thele 
wrong Judgments, I ſhall not here farther enquire. I ſhall only 
add one other falſe Judgment, which 1 think neceſſary to menti- 
on, becauſe, perhaps, it is little taken notice of, tho of great in- 
2 | 
18 528 * 
doubt; but, as has been already obſery'd, when 21 + novelty to 
they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up — 
vith any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has 


endeared 
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endeared to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; and ſo being 
ell ſome new Deſire, by making them uneaſy, diſturbs that Hay. 
pineſs, and ſhews them that they are not ſo, they look no far. 
ther; nor is the Will determined to any Action, in purſuit of a. 
ny other known, or apparent Good. For ſince we find, that we 
cangot enjoy all Sorts of Good, but one excludes another; we 
do not fix our Deſires on every apparent, greater Good, unleſs 
i be judged to be neceſſary to our Happineſs ; if we think we 
can be happy without it, it moves us not. This is another Oc- 
 cafien to Men of judging wrong, when they take not that to be 
neceſſary to their Happineſs, which really is fo. This Miſtake 
miſleads us, both in the Choice of the Good we aim at, and very 
alten in the Means to it, when it is a remote Good. But, which 
why ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, or by 
neglecting the Means as not neceſſary to it; when a Man miſſes 
his great End, Happineſs, he will acknowledge he judged not 
right. That which contributes to this Miſtake, is the real, r 

feppoſed Unpleaſantneſs of the Actions, which are the way to 

this End; it ſceming fo prepoſterous a thing: to Men, to make | 
themiclves unhappy in order to Happineſs, that they do not cali 
99—— 
$. 69. Tas laſt Enquiry, therefore, concern- 
We 2. Mpeg N 
— Power to change the Pleaſantneſs, and Unplea- 
Gs — Cantneſs, that accompanies any ſort of Action? 
Thing: Aud as to chat, it is plain, in manyCaſes, he can. 
i Men may, and ſhould correct their Palates, and 
PETE to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The 
Reliſh of the Mind is as various as that of the Body, and like that 
too may be altered; and *tis a Miſtake to think, that Men cannot 
change the Diſpleaſantneſs, or Indifferency, that is in Actions, in- 
to Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in their Power. 
A due Conſideration will do it in ſome Caſes ; and Practice, Ap- 
plication, and Cuſtom in moſt. Bread, or Tobacco, may be ne- 
glefted, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to Health, becauſe of 


at firſt recommends, and begins their Trial, and Uſe finds, or 


an Indifferency, or Diſreliſh to them; Reaſon and Conſideration 
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Cuſtom makes them pleaſant. That this is ſo in Virtue too, is 


very certain. Actions are pleaſing, or diſpleaſing, either in them- 
or conſidered as a Means to a greater and more deſirable 
End. The eating of a well ſeaſoned Diſh, fuited to a Man's 


Palate, may move the Mind, by the Delight itſelf that accom. = 


panics the eating, without Reference to any other End: To 
which the Conſideration of the Pleaſure there is in Health and 
strength, (to which that Meat is ſubſervient) may add a new 
Guſto, able to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſhed Potion. In the lat. 
ter of theſe, any Action is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only by 
theContemplation of the End,and the being more or leſs perſuad- 
ed of its Tendency to it, or neceſſary Connexion with it : But the 
Pleaſure of the Action itſelf is beſt acquired, or increaſed, by Uſe 
and Practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which, at a di- 
tance, we looked on with Averſion ; and, by Repetitions, wear 
us into a liking of what poſſibly, in the firſt Eſſay, diſpleaſed us. 
we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be caly in the Omiſſion of 
mends to us. Tho? this be very vilible, and every one's Expe- 
cience ſhews him he can do ſo: Yet it is a Part in the Conduct 
of Men, towards their Happineſs, neglected to a degree, that 
it will be poſſibly entertain d as a Paradox, if it be ſaid, that Men 
can make Things, or Actions, more or leſs pleaſing to them- 
{elves ; and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly im- 
pute a great deal of their wandring. Faſhion, and the common 
Opinion, having ſettled wrong Notions, and Education and Cuſ- 
tom W Habits, the juſt Values of Things are miſplaced, and the 
Palates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to reftify 
theſe; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and give a Re- 
lit to that which is neceſſary, or conducive to our Happineſs. 
This every one muſt confeſs he can do, and when Happineſs is 
loſt, and Miſery overtakes him, he will confeſs he did amils in 
neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: And I aſk every one, 
whether he has not often done ſo ? N 
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$. 70. I snaLr. not now enlarge any farther, 
on the wrong Judgments, and Neglect of what 


+ ſelves. This would make a Volume, and is not 
my Buſineſs. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhameful Neglect 
of what is in their Power, may put Men out of their Way to 
Happineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſce, into ſo different Cowf. |} 
es of Life, this yet is certain, that Morality, eſtabliſhed upon its 
true Foundations, cannot but determine the Choice, in any one 
chat will but conſider : And he, that will not be ſo far a rational 

Creature, as to refle& ſcriouſly upon infinite Happincſs and Mi. 
ſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf, as not making that Uſe of his 
Underſtanding he ſhould. The Rewards and Punifhments of an- 
other Life, which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed, as the Enforce- 
ments of His Law, are of Weight enough to determine the Choice, 
againſt whatever Pleaſure, or Pain, this Life can ſhew, when the 
eternal State is conſidered, but in its bare Poflibility, which no 
endleſs Happineſs to be but the poſſible Conſequence of a good = 
Life here, and the contrary State the poſlible Reward of a bad 
one; muſt own himſelf to judge very much amiſs, if he does not | 
conclude, That a virtuous Life, with the certain Expectation of 
_ everlaſting Bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious 
one, with the Fear of that dreadful State of Miſery, which tis ve- 
ry poſſible may overtake theGuilty ; or at beſt the terrible, uncer- 
tain Hope of Annihilation. This is evidently fo, tho? the virtu- 
ous Life here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious continualPlea- 
fure : Which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and wick- 
ed Men have not much the Odds to brag of, even in their preſent 
Poſſeſſion: Nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, I think, even | 
the worſt Part here. But, when infinite Happineſs is put in one 
Scale,againit infinite Miſery in the other; if the worſt that comes 
to the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the Wicked 


can attain to, if he be in the right, who can, without Madneſs, | 


run the Venture? Who in his Wits would chuſe to come with- 
in a Poſſibility of iufinite Miſery, which, if he miſs, there is yet 


| nothing to be gut by that Hazard? Whereas, «© tc er OY 
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4 the ſober Man ventures nothing againſt infinite Happinefs to be 
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got, if his Expectation comes to paſs. If the good Man be in 


the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, he is not miſe- 


rable, he feels nothing. On the other ſide, if the Wicked be in 
the right, he is not happy ; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſera- 
ble. Muſtit not be a moſt manifeſt wrong Judgment, that does 
not preſently ſee, to which ſide, in this Caſe, the Preference is to 
be given ? I have forborn to mention any thing of the Certainty, 
or Probability, of a future State,defigning here to ſhew the wroyg 
Judgment, that any one muſt allow he makes, upon his own Prin- 
ciples, laid how he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort Pleaſures of a 
vicious Life upon any Conſideration, whilſt he knows, and can- 
not but be certain, that a future Life is at leaſt poſlible. 
$. 71. To conclude this Enquiry into hu- 1 
man Liberty, which as it ſtood before, I myſelf karge. 
from the Beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend of mine, 
ſince the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome Miſtake in it, tho? 
he could not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter 
Review of this Chapter: Wherein lighting upon a very eaſy, and 
ſcarce obſervable Slip I have made, in putting one ſeemingly in- 


preſent View, which here, in this ſecond Edition, I ſubmit to the 
learned World, and which in ſhort is this : Liberty is a Power 


to act, or not to act, according as the Mind directs. A Power 


to direct the operative Faculties to Motion, or Reſt, in particular 
Inſtances, is that which we call the Vill. That, which in the 
Train of our voluntary Actions, determines the Will to any 
Change of Operation, is ſome preſent Uncaſineſs ; which is, or 
at leaſt is always accompanied with, that of Deſire. Delire is 
always moved by Evil, to fly it ; becauſe a total Freedom from 
Pain always makes a neceſſary Part of our Happineſs : But eve- 
ry Good, nay, every greater Good, does not conſtantly move De- 
fire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make, 
any neceſſary Part of our Happineſs : For all that we defire, is 
only to be happy. But tho? this general Deſire of Happineſs o- 
perates conſtantly and invariably, yet the Satisfaction of any par- 
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D — er incontinrnns 
or 
it. The Reſult of our Judgment, upon = 2 
wha mach deems te Ma, who odor be fr 
were determined by any thing but his own Deſire, guid. 
ed by his own Judgment. I know that Liberty, by ſome, is pla. 
cod in an Indifferency of the Man, antecedent to the Determina- 
tion of his ill. I wiſh they, who lay ſo much Streſs on ſuch 
an antecedent Indifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 
a, | nk. age vs papa yer 
„ e ee —_—_—— 
Will. For it is pretty hard to ſtate it between them, i. e. im- 
„„ 
— follows the Judgment of he Underfandig: 
of the 
rere 
and Judgment of the Underſtanding, ſeems to me to 
place Li in a State of Darkneſs, wherein we can neither ſec, 
nor fay, any thing of it; at leaſt it places it in a Subjedt, incaps- 
ble of it, no Agent being allowed capable of Liberty but in conſe- 
guence of Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about Phraſes, 
and, therefore, conſent to ſay,with thoſe that love toſpeak ſo, that 
Liberty is placed in ndifferency- But tis in an adi fferency, which 
remains after the Judgment of the Underſtanding ; yea, even af- 
ter the Determination of the ill: And that is an Indifferency 
not of the Man, (for after he has once judged which is beſt, viz. 
code. os fide, ne bu an Sulifiven- 
Cy of the operative Powers of the Man, which remaining equal- 
ly able to operate, or to forbear operating after, as before the 
Decree of the Mill, are in a State, which, if one pleaſes, may 
be called Zudifferency ; and as far as this Indifferency reaches, 
a Man is free, and no farther : V. g. I have the Ability to move 
my Hand, or to let it reſt, that operative Power is indifferent to 
move, or not to move my Hand: I am then, in that reſpect, per- 
fectly free. Re ts ate Pre 
I am yet free, becauſe the differency of that my operative 
Power 


aft, or not to act, is juſt as it was before, as will appear, if the 
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' Liberty in chat Caſe is loſt : For I am under a Necellity of hav- 
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Power to aft, or not to act, flill remains ; the Power of moving 
my Hand is not at all impaired by the Determination of my Will, 
which at preſent orders Reſt ; the Indifferency of that Power to 


Fill puts it to the Trial, by ordering the contrary. But if, dur- 
ing the Reſt of my Hand, it be ſcized by a ſudden Ply, the I- 
differency of that operative Power is gone, and with it my Ler- 
ty; I have no longer Freedom in that but am under 2 
Neceſſity of letting my Hand reſt. On the other fide, if my 


Hand be put into Motion, by a Convulfion, the Indifferency of 


that operative Faculty is taken away by that Motion, and my 


ing my Hand move. I have added this, to ſhew in what ſort of 
Indifferency Liberty ſeems to me to conſiſt, and not in any other, 


1 real, or imaginary. 


$. 72. Tau Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of 
Liberty, are of fo great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be par- 
doned this Digreſſion, which my attempt to explain it, has led 
me into. The Wdeas of Will, Volition, Liberty, and Neceſſay, in 
this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. In a former 
Edition of this Treatiſe, I gave an Account of my Thoughts con- 


cerning them, according to the Light I then had : And now, as 


a Lover of Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my own Doctrines, 
I own ſome Change of my Opinion, which, I think, I have diſ- 
covered Ground for. In what I firſt writ, 1 with an unbiaſſed 
Indifferency followed Truth, whither I thought ſhe led me. But 
neither being ſo vain as to fancy Infallibility, nor ſo diſimgennous 
as to diſſemble my Miſtakes, for fear of blemiſhing my Reputation, 


Lhare, with the ſame ſincere Deſign for Truth only, not been 


aſhamed to publiſh what a ſeverer Enquiry has ſuggeſted. It 
is not impoſſible, but that ſome may think my former Notions 
right, and ſome, (as I have already found) theſe latter, and 
ſome neither. I ſhall not at all wonder at this Variety in Mens 
Opinions; impartial Deductions of Reaſon in comroverted 


Points being ſo very rare, and exact ones in abſtraft Notions 
not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any Length. And, therefore, I 
ſhould think myſclf not a little beholden to any one, who would, 
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upon theſe, or any other Grounds, fairly clear this Subject of. | 
Liberty from any Difficultics that may yet remain. "1 
Bzrozz I cloſe this Chapter, it may, perhaps, be to our 

Purpoſe, and help to give us clearer Conceptions about Power, 
if we make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of. A. 
tion. _ 1 have ſaid above, that we have ideas but of two Sarts 
of Aion, viz. Motion and Thinking. Theſe, in truth, tho? call. 
ed and counted AFions, yet, if nearly conſider'd, will not be 
found to be always perfeRtly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, there are 
Inſtances of both Kinds, which, upon due Conſideration, will be 
found rather Paſſions than Actions, and conſequently ſo far the 
Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, which, yet, on 
their account are thought Agents. For in theſe Inſtances, the 

Subſtance that hath Motion, or Thought, receives the Impreſſi- 
on, whereby it is put into that Action purely from without, and 
ſo acts merely by the Capacity it has to reccive ſuch an Impreſ- 
fion from ſome external Agent ; and ſuch a Power is not pro- 
perly an Active Power, but a mere Paſſive Capacity in the Sub- 
jeft. Sometimes the Subſtance, or Agent, puts itſelf into K. 
tion by its own Power, and this is properly Active Power. 
'Whatſoever Modification a Subſtance has, whereby it produces 
any Effe, that is called Arion; v. g. a ſolid Subſtance, by Mo- 
tion, operates on, or alters the ſenſible /deas of another Subſtance, 
and, therefore, this Modification of Motion we call Action. But 
yet this Motion in that folid Subſtance is, when rightly conſi- 
dered, but a Paſſion, if it received it only from ſome external 
Agent. So that the Arive Pcwer of Motion is in no Subſtance, 
which cannot begin Motion in itſelf, or in another Subſtance, 
when at Reſt. So likewiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive Ideas, 
or Thoughts, from the Operation of any external Subſtance, is 
called a Pewer of Thinking: But this is but a Paſſive Power, or 
Capacity. But to be able to bring into View ideas out of Sight, 
at one's own Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks 
fit, this is an A7ive Power. This Reflexion may be of ſome uſe 
Cl, GS 

1 e common Frame of be apt 
to lead us into: Since what is ſignified 11 
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matians call Ave, does not always ſignify Aion ; u. g. this 
zom, 1 ſee the Moon, or a Star, or 1 feel the Heat of 
tho' expreſſed by a Verb Active, does not ſignify any 
Ane ode BUNS Cho 
Reception of the Ideas of Light, Roundneſs, and Heat, where- 
in 1 am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that Poſi- 
tion of my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them. But when I 
turn my Eyes another way, or remove my Body out of the 
Sun-beams, I am properly active; becauſe of my own Choice, 
by a Power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that Motion. Such 
an Aion is the Product of Abe Power. | 
$. 73- And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View of 
our original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and 
of which they are made up; which, if I would conſider, as a 
Philoſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they depend, and of 
what they are made, I believe, they all might be reduced 
Extenſion | 
Solidity, | 
mubiliey, or the Power of being moved; 
which by our Senſes we receive from the Body: 
Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception, or Thinking; 
Metrvity, or the Power of Moving; 
which, byReflexion, we receive from our Minds. I crave Leave 
to make uſe of theſe two new Words, to avoid the Danger of 
being miſtaken in the Uſe of thoſe which are equivocal. To 
which if we add, 
Exiſtence, 
Duration, 


3 


* 


vhich belonged both to one and the other, we have, per- 
haps, all the Original Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For, by 
thele, I imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 
Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other Ideas we have, if we had 
butFacultics acute enough to perceive the ſcycrally modified Ex- 

5 tenſions, 
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tenſions, and Motions of thoſe minute Bodies, which produce 
thoſe ſeveril Senlations in us. But my preſent Purpoſe being 
only to enqulre into the Knowledge the Mind has of 

by hose Ideas tid Appearances, which God has fined it t. 
receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that Kaoy. 
ledge, father thin into their Cauſes, or Manner of Produftion; | 
1 hull not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet myſelf to en 
quire Plilloſophically into the peculiar Conſtitution of Bodies, 
to produce in us the Hear of their ſenſible Qualities: I ſhall not 
enter any farther into that Diſquiſition ; it ſuſficing to my Pur. | 


poſt to obſerve, That Gold, or Saffron, has a Power to pro. | 


duce In us the den of Yellow; and Snow, or Milk, the Is 
of White; which we can diy have by our Sight, without ex | 
mining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the parti. 
eular Figures, or Motion, of the Particles, which rebound from 
them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation : Tho, whenwe 
go beyond the bare least of our Minds, and would enquire in- 
to their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any Thing elſe to be in any 


ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different Mdeas in us, but |} 


the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Motion of it 
. Infcniible Parts. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Mixed Modes. 


Mixed Made, = AVING treated of ſimple Made: 
D 
given ſeveral Inſtances of ſome 
of che moſt conſiderable of them, to ſhew what they are, and 
how we come by them; we are now in the next Place to conſi- 
der thoſe we call Mixed Modes ; fuch are the complex Ideas, we 
mark by the Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lie, &c. which, 
conſiſting of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of different 
Kinds, I have called Mixed Moder, to dillinguilh them from the 
more 
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more ſimple Modes, which conſiſt only of ample Idear of the 
fame Kind. Theſe Mixed Modes being alſo fuch Combinations 
of firaple Leas, as are not looked upon to be Charafteriſtical 


—— 2 222i 


ed and independens Ldear, put together by the Mind, are there- 
from the complex ideas of Subſtances. 

5. 2. Tar the Mind, in reſpect of its angle Mode by the © 
Leas, is wholly paſſive, and receives them all Md. 
from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, 
ſuch as Senſation, or Reflexion, offers them, without being able 
to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews us. But, if we atten- 
tively conſider theſe Ideas I call Mixed Modes, we are now ſpeak- 
ing of, we ſhall find their Original quite different. The Mind 


rr T's 


ther in Nature. And hence, I think, it is, that theſe Meas are 
called Notions, as if they had their original, and conſtant Exift- 
ence, more in the Thoughts of Men, than in the Reality of 
Things; and to form ſuch Ideas, it ſufficed, that the Mind puts 
the Parts of them together, and that they were conſiſtent in the 
Underſtanding, without conſidering whether they had any real 
Being; tho? I do not deny, but ſeveral of them might be tak- 
en from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple Ideas fo 
combined, as theyare put together in the Underſtanding. For the 
Man, who firſt framed the Idea of Hypocriſy, might have either 
taken it at firſt from the Obſervation of one, who made ſhew of 
good Qualities which he had not; or elſe have framed that J. 
dea in his Mind, without having any ſuch Pattern to faſhion it 


by: For it is evident, that in the Beginning of Languages, and 
Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe complex {deas, which were 


conſequent to the Conftitutions eſtabliſhed amongſt them, muſt 


| needs have been in the Minds of Men, before they cxiſted any 


where elſe ; and that many Names, that ftood for ſuch complex 
ideas, were in uſe, and ſo thoſe Ideas framed, before the Combi- 
9 
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N $. 3- InvzED, now that Languages are made, 
by the Fg and abound with Words ſtanding for ſuch Com. 
e binations, anuſual Way of getting theſe complex 
Ideas, is by the Explication of thoſe Terms that 
land for them. For, conſiſting of a Company of ſimple Ideas, 
combined, they may, by Words ſtanding for thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
be repreſented to the Mind of one who underſtands thoſe Words 
tho” that Combination of ſunple Ideas were never offer. 
ed to his Mind, by the real Exiſtence of Things. Thus a Man 
may come to have the idea of Sacrilege, or Murder, by enume- 
rating to him the ſimple Leas which theſe Words ſtand for, with- 
out ever ſecing either of them committed. 
| ties Þ 4 Evzar Mixed Made, conſiſting of many 
oy gr diſtin, ſimple Ideas, it ſeems reaſonable to en- 
Mixed Modes quire, whence it has its Unity; and how ſuch a 
fince that Combination docs not always exiſt together in Na- 
ture? To which I anſwer, It is plain, it has its Unity from an 
Act of the Mind, combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, 
and conſidering them as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe = 
Parts; and the Mark of this Union, or that which is looked on 
generally to complete it, is one Name given to that Combina- 
tion. For it is by their Names, that Men commonly regulate 
their Account of their diſtin Species of Mixed Modes, ſeldom 
allowing, or conſidering, any Number of ſimple Ideas, to make 
one complex one, but ſuch Collections as there be Names for. 
Thus, tho? the killing of an old Man be as fit in Nature to be 
united into one complex Idea, as the killing a Man's Father; 
yet, there being no Name ſtanding preciſcly for the one, as there 
is the Name of Parricide to mark the other, it is not taken for 
a particular, complex Jdea, nor a diſtin Species of Actions from 
that of killing a young Man, or any other Man. 
| $. 5. Ir we ſhould enquire a little farther, to 
The Cay" of | ſee whatitis that occaſions Men to make ſeveral 
Modes  Cambinations of ſample Ideas, into diſtin®, and, 
as it were, ſettled Modes, and neglect others, 
which, in the Nature of Things themſebves, have as much 2 


Sometime 
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to be combined, and make diſtinct ideas, we ſhall find 
the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language ; which being to 
mark, or communicate Mens Thoughts to one another, with all 
the Diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Collections of 
Ideas into complex Modes, and affix Names to them, as they have 
frequent Uſe of, in their Way of Living, andConverſation 1 rſati ; leaving 
others, which they have but ſeldom an Occaſion to mention, 
looſe, and without Names, that tie them together: They rather 
chuſing to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch Ideas as make 
them up, by the particular Names that ſtand for them, than to 
trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex Ideas with 
Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom, or never, have any 
4. 6. Tais ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that Why Words in 
there are in every Language many particular 2 
Words, which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle fuering in an- 
Ward of another: For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſ- other. 
toms, and Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral Combinati- 
ons of Jdeas familiar and neceſſary in one, which another Peo- 
ple have never had Occaſion to make, or, perhaps, ſo much as 
take notice of ; names come of Courſe to be annexed to them, 
to avoid long Paraphraſes in Things of daily Converſation ; and 
ſo they become ſo many diſtin complex ideas in their Minds. 
Romans, were Words, which other Languages had no Names that 
were not in the Minds of the Men of other Nations. Where 
there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there was no Notion of any ſuch 
Actions; no Uſe of ſach Combinations of Ideas, as were united, 
and, as it were, tied together by thoſe Terms: And, therefore, 
in other Countries, there were no Names for them. 
＋ 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon, why And Langus- 
Languages conſtantly change, take up new, and 9 
lay by old Terms: Becauſe Change of Cuſtoms and Opinions 
bringing with it new Combinations of Lens, which it is neceſ- 


ay lary frequently to think on, and talk about, new Names, to avoid 


long Deſcriptions, are annexed to them; and ſo they become 
Vor. I. Mm new 
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new Species of complex Modes. What a Number of different 
Ideas are by this means wrapt up in one ſhort Sound, and how 
much of our Time and Breath is thereby ſaved, any one will 
ſee, who will but take the pains to enumerate all the Ideas that 
either Reprieve, or Appeal, ſtands for; and, inſtead of either of 
thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis, to make any one underſtand 


5.8. Tao? I ſhall have occaſion to conſider this 
42 more at large, when I come to treat of Words, 
N. and their Uſe; yet I could not avoid to take 
muas much notice here of the Names of Mixed 
Modes ; which being fleeting, and tranſient Combinations of ſim- 
ple Ideas, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where, but in the 
Minds of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence than 
whillt they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the Ap- 
pearance of a conſtant and laſting Exiſtence, as in their Names: 
Which are, therefore, in theſe ſort of Ideas, very apt to be tak- 
en for the Ideas themſelves. For, if we ſhould enquire where 
the Idea of a Triumph, or Apotheofis exiſts, it is evident, they 
could neither of them exiſt altogether any where in the Things 
themſclves, being Actions that require Time to their Perform- 
ance, and ſo could never all exiſt together: And, as to the Minds 
of Men, where the Ideas of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed tobelodged, 
they have there too a very uncertain Exiſtence; and, therefore, 
we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 
| $.9. Tazxs are, therefore, threeWays where- 
Heng by we get the complex Ideas of Mixed Modes. 
Mixed 4. By Experience and Chſcrvation of Things 
— themſelves. Thus by ſceing two Men wreſtle, or 
fence, we get the Mea of Wreſtling, or Fencing. 2. By Inoen- 
tion, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple ideas in 
our own Minds : So he that firſt invented Printing, or Etching, 
had. an idea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 3. Which 
is the moſt uſual way, by explaining the Names of Actions we 
never ſaw, or Notions we cannot fee ; and by cnumerating, and 
thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imaginations all thoſe 
Leas, which go to the making them up, and are the conftitucnt 
2 627 | Parts 
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Parts of them. For, having, by Senſation and Reflexion, tored. 
our Minds with ſimple ideas, and by Uſe got the Names that 
and for them, we can, by thoſe Names, repreſent to another 
any complex Idea we would have him conceive ; fo that it has 
in it no ſimple Ideas but what he knows, and has, with us, the 
fame Name for. For all our complex Ideas are ultimately re- 
ſolvable into ſimple Ideas, of which they are compounded, and 
as I may ſo ſay, are alſo complex Ideas. Thus the Mixed Mode, 
which the Word Lie ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple Ideas > 
1. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the Speak- 
er. 3- Thoſe Words the Signs of thoſe ideas. 4. Thole Signs 
put together by Affirmation, or Negation, otherwiſe than the 
{deans they ſtand for, are in the Mind of the Speaker. I think, I 
need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex idea, 
we call a Lie + What I have ſaid, is enough to ſhew, that it is 
made up of ſimple Ideas And it could not but be an offenſive 
Tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute 
Enumeration of every particular ſimple idea, that goes to this 
complex one ; which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but 
be able to make out to himſelf. The ſame may be done in all 
our complex Ideas whatſoever ; which, however compounded, 
and decompounded, may, at laſt, be reſolved into ſimple Ideas, 
which are all the Materials of Knowledge, or Thought, we have, 
or can have; nor ſhall we have Reaſon to fear, that the Mind is 
hereby flinted to too ſcanty a Number of Jdeas, if we conſider 
what an incxhauſtible Stack of ſimple Modes, Number and Fi- 
gurealone affords us. How far then Mixed Modes, which admit of 
the various Combinations of different ſimple Ideas, and their in- 
gine, Sothat before we have done, we ſhall ſee, that no body 
| needbe afraid, he ſhall not have Scope and Compaſs enough for 
his Thoughts to range in, tho” they be, as I pretend, confined 
only to ſample ideas, — ad. 5. 
their ſeveral Combinations. 
$. 10. Iris worth our obſerving, which of all Motion, That: 
—— ing, and Power, 


prehend in them all Acton) and Power, from 
Actions are conceived to flow. — ths, tar 
Thinking, Motion, and Power, hae been thoſe which have bee 
ö 
2 complex Modes, with Names to them. For Acton being 
* Buſineſs of Mankind, and the whole Matter about 
which all Laws are converſant, it is no wonder, that the ſeveral 
— — . — the 
= | obſerved, and laid up in the Memory, and have 
Names aſſigned to them; without which, Laws could be but ill 
made,orVice and Diſorder repreſſed. Nor could any Communicae 
— — ecyine hos Uh 
ä—•U—U—— — and alſo of their Pow. 
— Actions, v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak, 
— we intend, before others, without Fear, or Diſor- 
hr eng , call the Confidence of Speaking, by a 
—— — of &>- 
ꝶ—— — og Ap rodeo 
U— — — 
pr 22 — we call it Diſ- 
> Thus Teftineſs is a Diſpoſition, or Aptneſs, to be angry. 
l conclude, — Let us examine any Modes Action, v. g. Con- 
— — + Mert, which are Actions of the Mind; Running 
— — wget hag — 
» which Actions together, and we ſhall ſind then 
bro may ate fr be. ich, aer auc 
3 
— 11. PowEx being the Source from whence 
uf Ahn, fg all Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe 
2 Powers are, when they exert this Power into 
fd. ct, wecalledCayes; andthe Subſtanceswhich 
thereupon 
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produced, or the ſumple iurur, which are inbq, 
ced imo any Subject, by the exerting of that Power, are called 
Effefts. The Efficacy, whereby the new Subſtance, or Ie is 
is called, in the Subject exerting that Power, Mon; 
ares e uf 
duced, it is called Paſfſim: Which Efficacy, however various, 
and the Effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, I think, it, 
in intellectual Agents, to be nothing elſe but Modes of Think- 
ung and Willing; in corporeal Agents, nothing elſe but Modifi- 
Es of Moto I fay, I think, we cannot conceive it to be a. 
ny other but theſe two: For whatſoever ſort of AQtion, belides 
theſe, produces any Effects, 1 confeſs myſelf to have no Notion, 
nor Len of; and ſo it is quite remote from ity Thoughts, Ap- 
prehenſions, and Knowledge, and as much in the dark to me as 
five otherScnles, or as the Jdeas of Colours to a blind Man: And, 
therefore, many Words, <ohich ſeem io expreſt ſome Arion, ſignify 
nothing of the Action, or Modus Operumdi ut all, but barely the 
Eff, with ſome Circumſtances of the Subjeft wrought on, or 
_ Cauſe operating, v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them 
wkkief dhe Aion, of Nader, whereby they are produced, 
but barely of the Cauſe, and the Thing done. And when a Coun- 
tryman ſays the Cold freezes Water, tho" the Word Freezing 
ſeems to import ſome Arjun, yet truly it ſiguiſies nothing but the 
Effect, viz. that Water, that was before flaid, is become hard 
andconſiſtent, without containing any Ideas of the Acton where- 
by it is dane. 
Fa. Irutxx I ſhall not need to remark here, Mixed Medes, 
that tho' Power and Action make the greateſt 2 
Part of Mixed Modes, mark'd by Names, and 
familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men ; yet other ſimple 
Lear, and their ſeveral Combinations, are not excluded: Much 
Ifs, I think, will it be neceſſary for me fo emumerate all the Mix- 
el Modes, which have been ſettled, with Names to them. That 
would be to make a Dictionary of the greateſt Part of the Words 
made uſe of in Divinity, Ethics, Law, and Politics, and ſeveral 
other Sciences. All that is requiſite to my preſent Delign, is, to 
— 
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the Mind comes by them, and that they are Compoſitions, made 
up of ſimple Lear, C—— which, 1 
re I have done. 


Boox II. 


CHAP. .. 
Of our complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


Idezs of Sub- F. 1.7 HE Mind being,as I have declared, 
_ furniſhed with a great Number of 
the ſimple Ideas, conveyed in by 
the Ele, as they are Found in exterior Things, or, by Reflex 
on, on its own takes notice alſo, that a certain Num- 
ber of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtantly together; which being 
preſumed to belong to one Thing, and Words being ſuited to 
common Apprehenſions, and made uſe of for quick Diſpatch, 
are called, fo united in one Subject, by one Name; which, by 
| Inadvertency, we are apt afterwards to talk of, and conſider as 
one ſimple Idea, which, indeed, is a Complication of many Ideas 


together: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſun- 


ple ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſup- 


poſe ſome &bſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which 


— 1 
5. 2. 


„Tan Seftion, which was intended only to ſhew, how the In- 
dividuals of diſttu& Species of Subſtances came to be looked upon 
as ſimple Ideas, rr 


<d — — or r Subſlance, which was roar lg chair 


VES, | 
1— —— they do ſubſiſt, and from whence 
do reſult ; which therefore we call Subſtance.” Ard is this all 
indeed, that 519 be fl for the Bains . 
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$ 1. So that if any one will examine himſelf 8 
concerning his Nation of pure Subſtance in gene- Subſtance — 1 
| 14], be will find he has no other Les of it at al, 

but only a Suppoſition of he knows not what Support of ſuch 
Qualities, which are capable of producing ſimple Ideas in us; 
which Qualities are commonly called Accidents. If any one 
ſhould be aſked, what is the Subject, wherein Colour, or Weight, 
inheres ? he would have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid, extended 
Parts : And if he were demanded, what is it, that Solidity and 
Extenſion inhere in, he would not be in a much better Caſe, 
than 


ourſelves to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum? Is that Cuſtom grounded upon 

| Reaſon, or not ? If not, _ and Modes 2uft febfft of — 

eee 
s, en 

Fancies Men bave accuſtomed — to. for 

To which of the Biſhop of Worceſter 


our Author * anſwers thus: = Bs 2 — 


CLORIS me with two Faults : 

— no — — 
e — AK. 
ether: The o- 


ſtance had no — 


ther as if — 


but the Fancies of Men. 
5 >. That 
lay, in more Places than one, and Book lll. . 
I treat of Ab- 


2 Be, Ne. won, expe 


— 


2 ny ie ob wn 
Eno ax "where | night —e— 
or the Negligence of Expreſſion, where I might ſomething 
ahead acer. might make me ſeem 
to lay 

nbd tort age dudes nwrtv ly x of Subſtance, in the 

quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that 

Thich is the Complex Ideas of Subſtances: And the firſt 
F 


&c. I re made NC — Ideas 
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chan he Iidian before mentioned, who ſaying, that the World 
was ſupported by a great Elephant, was aſked what che He- 
phant reſted on? To which his Anſwer was, a great Tortoiſe: 
But being again preſſed to know, what gave ſupport to the broad. 
back d Tortoiſe ? Replicd, ſomcthing, he knew not what. And 
thus here, as in all other Caſes, where we uſe Words without 
having clear and diſtinft Ideas, we talk like Children ; who being 
queltion'd, what fuch a Thing is, which they know not, readi- 
ty give this ſatisfactory Anfwer, That it is ſomething - Which, in 
— iD Children, or 

Men, 


Lea, tho' they are many; and we call it by one Name of 
rer ws of ein 
wherein that Combination does ſubſiſt. So that, in this P 
give an Account of the Idea of diſtinct Subſtances, ſuch a8 
„ Tron, &c.how, tho they are made up of diſtinct Com- 
of Modes, yet they are looked on, as one Idea, called by 
— —— 

Bur that my Notion of Subſtance in encral, is quite different from 
| hl, and has v0 fac Combination Ideas in it, is evidem 


Deen 


TEEN 
of it. To — 


e ee Fad hang 1 
— ů —— 
B. „% Nee 
<a Ke oe pe and Reflexion, that 


" So that I think, the Being Subſtance is 
what Theve faid: Ad The of Le yet 


depending not on our Idea.) we Bong e 
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Men, but that they know not what ; and that the Thing 

to know, and talk of, is what they have no diſtin ca 
of at all, and fo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the Dark. 
The lea then we have, to which we give the general Name 


27 
they 


not ſubſiſt ſme re. ſubſtante, without ſomething to ſupport them, 
ve call that Support Subſtantia; which, according to the true 
import of the Word, is, in plain Erg, ſanding under, or g- 
_ belding *. 

Vol. I. Nn g. 3- An 


would not be at all ſhaken, ing, We had but an ob- 
wy Jr Idea of it, and that mn 12 from our accuſtom- 
ing ourſclves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum ; or indeed, if I ſhould ſay, 
3 comp ys Far a ga nony ON may 

and are granted to have a Being in Nature, of which we 
— 4 For : Ir cannot be doubted but there are 
Ideas at all. It cannot be queſtioned but Spirits have Ways of com- 


ag, | 


1 


1. 


5 
1 


conclude, I F 
| Modes, or Accidents, which is our Idea of Subſtance in general, is 
founded in this, © That we cannot conceive how Modes, or Accidents, 
can ſubſiſt by themſelves. nth 
* Faox this P there hath been raiſed an Objectĩon by 
the of Wercefter, as if our Author's Doctrine here 


Ideas, bad almoſt diſcarded Su ſtauce out of the World. His W 
is ſecond Paragrapb, id — 
Nn 


= 
= 
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$- 3. An obſcure and relative Idea of Sub- 

Sorts of ſtance, in general, being thus made, we come to 
have the Ideas of particular Sorts of Subſtances, 

by eallefiing fach Combinations of fimple ear, as are, by 
Experience, and Obſervation of Mens Senſes, taken Notice of, 
to exiſt together, and are, therefore, ſuppoſed to flow from the 
particular, internal Conſtitution, or unknown Eſſence of that 
Subſtance. Thus we come to have the 1deas of à Man, Horſe, 
Gold, Water, Sc. of which Subſtances, whether any one has 


. 


ou of the reaſonable Þ — If 1225 
the re art 

mean by, Nat] wy, or dee hr hr — 
ſuch that your Lordſhip will acquit me of, when 
| i looks again in this 250 Chapter of te ſecond Bok 
you have cited more than once ; where you will find theſe 


Ideas be Jar the Go which 47 af the 
45 fo 1 

c — e, 2 55 bec * LL — 

5 1 

* we 

© net by the Name Su ance ; e e 
8 op er 

© ing, Reaſoning, Fearing, Fe. which we ing wot to ſubſiſt of 


elves, nor 


ee; e 4 — 


RES 
© of e ech : the” one 
— 
0 o be the Subtrarum to theſe Operations, — 


* tec. do ll, war have a: 


«of Lang» ance 
ee (wk 
8— 
— a 74 
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iſting together, I appeal to every one's own Experience, - *Tis 
ap dg rt pigeon pf Fg 
gether, that make the true complex Idea of thoſe Subſtances, 
wich a Smith, or a Jeweller, commonly knows better than a 
; who, whatever ſubſtantial Farms he may talk of, has 
noother Idea of thoſe Subſtances, than what is framed by a C. 
leftion of thoſe ſimple ideas, which are to be found in them: 
Only we muſt take notice, that our complex ideas of Subſtances, 
beſides all thoſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, have always 
the confuſed Idea of ſemething, to which they belong, and in 


elves within.” And again, J. 6. © Whatever, therefore, be 
1 _ of Subſtance 28 ali the Ideas we have of 
* particular, diftinit Subſtances, are nothing but jeveral Combinations 
«of in ſi — o — 2 — of their Union, 
« as makes the whole 2 1 440 . 188 
it, Thr we apple] Co 3 
© berent to that * 


of «ny 
walities ; a 4 Body is a Thing that is 


h 
aud capable ( Mation ; @ Spirit, «Thing capable of Think- 


Wi and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the 
—_— - we froth, Le ee Ds 
2 3 obſervable Idea, tho" Sole 

is. 

Our Idea of Body, I ſay, extended, ſolid 
—— ot Met ear Seca fa B. II. 
*ance that thinks." So that as long 23. J 22. 


72 


| of a Subſtraturm to cxiſt in, and of a 
Re, Dot of bb int whats is © 
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which they ſubſiſt. And, therefore, when we ſpeak of any Sort 
of Subſtance, we ſay it is a Thing having ſuch or ſuch Qualities; 
as Body is a Thing that is extended, figured, and capable of 
Motion; a Spirit, a Thing capable of thinking; and fo Hardneſs, 
Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we ſay, are Qualities to be 
Found in a Loadftone. Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeak- 
ing, intimate, that the Subſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething 
'befides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or 
— ** 


9. 4 Hence, 


| | * © That the Ideas of Sabflances arc foch Conbine. 

J. II. C. 12. Dr 

. 6. © ſtint particular Things ſubſiſting by — 
| 3 — Subſtance 


"& elm the Jeff and 


and al 
I 


1255 dents ; fo that of Subſtance we have ns Idea of what 
: # is, but „ e it does, 
taut coo, thi andthe ge , vast 
and ſhould be to be convinced by your Lordſhip, or any 
body elſe, that Dr He that would ſhew 
me 2 more clear, n 


. 
* 


Z 


more but 

ing, know not what, 
a, than that it is ſomcthing which 
ſupports 2 or Modes, or an Accident. 
irn Dow dicins, Sanderſon, and the whole 
2. . on d with the Gentlemen of this new 
Pare, —ů—— 

or 


in a, 


9 1 us with 
what alareft diſcarding, and rea enable Part of the World, fene: 
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4 Hexce, when we talk, or think, of any 
particular Sort of corporeal Subſtances, as Here, 
Kone, Sc. tho? the Idea we have of either of 
al Complication, or Collection 
of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenlible Qualities, which we uſe 
to find united in the Thing called Horſe, or Stone; yet, becauſe 
we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in an- 
other, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and fapported by ſome com- 
c 


I muſt confeſs, I do not clearly comprebend ; but let a/moft, and rea- 
enable Part ſignify here what they will, for I dare fay, your Lond- 
ſhip meant ſomet them ; would not think you 
Ct 2 with, Ffor achaves to have 
oft 2nd inadequmte Teo of God, or f ſeveral or 


2 — as, out of the reaſongble Worlds Forliep 

5 your Lordſhip means — Bey 

orld, ſomething that is lameable, for it ſeems not 1o be 
for a Commendation ; and yet, I think, he deſerves no Blame, who 

no better : 5 

rr 

if that be meant by the reaſonable Werld ; for the firſt of - theſe 

not hold, becauſe the Being of Things in the World depends not on 

Totes for ib cores? ar where we eve dep, la 

F 33 we 

ranks ener age ” D 

, clearly, as if we 

clear, 4 Jing Ideas. | 
OTuzs . Parts of this 

—— OED 

Philoſopher, and the talking Be Children about 

pA og ee 
OUR 

that I paralle/"d, more than once, our Idea of Subſtance, with the Ju- 

dian he- knew. not- What the Tortoiſe, &c. 
Taps is, I confeſs, a Fault in enact Writing: But I hav- 

ing acknow K 23 

© am not ignorant, Bow little T herein: conſult my own Reputation, when: 


— bet my Fſſay go with e fougt to e the mkv. 


_ —————— 
Inne, Fearing, ex, which we concluding not to H 
eee can belong to Boy, 
or be: produced by jt, we are apt to think theſe the Actions of 
fame other Ae, which we call Spirit: Wh 
evident, that having no other Lea, or Notion of Matter, but 
. wherein thoſe many ſenſible Qualitics, which aft 
our 
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* bt ed 1s Men of my wwn frets whe 


would not, therefore, have 
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our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Think. 
ing, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power of moving, &. do ſubliſt, 
ne have as clear a Notion of the Subſtance of Spirit, as we have of 
Budy: The one being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what ic 
is) the Subſ?ratzm to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; 
and the other ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to 
be the Subſfratum to thoſe Operations we experiment in our. 
ſdves within. It is plain then, that the ſes of corporeal Sub- 
flance in Matter, is as remote from our Conceptions and Appre- 
henſions, as that of ſpiritual Subſtance, or Spirit: And, therefore, 
from our not having any Notion of the Sb/fance of Spirit, we 
can no more conclude its Non-exiſtence, than we can, for the 
| ſame Reaſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body; it being as rational 


a clear and diſtinct Idea of the Thing, that 
not talk of this Matter as « Child; nor 


ir i can be remedied, bu thet we welt cal ihe Goes. oY 
23 berween the bare Boing of « Thing, and 

of a Thing, and . 
— To ar? To our Author an- 3d Letter, 
fwers, Yes. But what will chat do to prove, that 7. 


| me 
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to affirm there is no Body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtin 
Lea of the Subſtance of Matter, as to ſay there is no Spirit, be. 
cauſe we have no clear and diſtin Idea of the Subſtance of 2 

$. 6. Wrarever, therefore, be the ſecret, 
Of he Str of Ne I hls, bn A 


| the Ideas we have of particular diſtinct᷑ ſorts of 
Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, 


 co-exiſting in ſuch, tho“ unknown, Cauſe of their Union, as 
makes the whole to ſubſiſt of itſelf. It is by ſuch Combinat. 


2 and ſuch only do we, by 


me ſor chem; tho' I think your Landis will farce Gul them, 
S Abe of Thiegs, ner bn the cane ml 


Lordi & + fads ther 2 5 
s W 
2230 — — of < Thin 

hey my ow qty wy ae nes 4 
of Scarlet, not ſuch a one as 1 have, who ſee, and know it, and have 
another Kind of Jdca of it, beldes that of Inhercnce. 


Your Lordlhip has the [des of Subfifin r and, therefor, 


e ee ee as iy 

s by it methinks, is buſt 
* Nene 5 
RS to need no to lean on for its 


fore, he hath a clear and diſtinct of a Cedar of 


I — — 


| one of a Tree, with which his indetermined Idea of a Cedar 
confounded. 


& is the Idea of Subſtance ; which, however 

Called clear and is confounded with the general, indetermin- 

od Idea of ſonuething. But ſuppoſe that the Manner of ſubſiſting by 
2 givelus a clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, how does that 

3 That, upon my — in the WV ardd 5 Which 

. * 

the Propoſitĩon to 
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Specific Names, ſignify to others, v. g. Man, Horſe, Sun, 
c—_ Upon hearing which Words, every one, who un- 
derſtands the Language, frames in his Mind a Combination of 
thoſe ſeveral ſumple Ideas, which he has uſually obſerved, or 
fancied to exiſt together under that Denomination ; all which 
he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be, as it were, adherent to that un- 
known, common Subject, which inheres not in any Thing elſe. 
Tho in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every one, upon en- 
quiry into his own Thoughts will find, that he has no other Idea 
of any Subſtance, u. g. let it be Gold, Horſe, iron, Man, Vitrid, 
Bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſenſible Qualitics, which 
he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a Suppolition of ſuch a Subſfratum, 
as gives, as it were, a Support to thoſe Qualities, or ſunple Leas, 
which he has obſcrved to exiſt united together. Thus the Idea of 
the dm, What is it but an Aggregate of thoſe ſeveral, ſumple {deas, 
Bright, Hot, Roundiſti, having a conſtant, regular Motion, at a 
certain Diſtance from us, and, perhaps, ſome other? As he who 
thinks and diſcourſes of the dm, has been more, or lefs accu- 
r 
which are in that Thing, which he calls the Sum. 
þ 7. Fon he has the perſetcteſt Idea of any of 
the particular Sorts of Subſtances, who has ga- Port of 
ther d and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple ee. 
mu, which do enil in it, among which are to 7 
l 
tho? not ſimple Ideas, yet, in this reſpect, for Brevity's ſake, 
may conveniently enough be reckoned amongſt them. Thus 
the Power of drawing Iron, is one of the Adeas of the complex 
one of that Subſtance we call a Loadſtone ; and a Power to be fo 
drawn, is a Part of the complex one we call ra; which Pow- 
ers paſs for inherent Qualitics in thoſe Subjects. Becauſe eve- 
ry Sdſtance being as apt, by the Powers we oblerve in it, ta 
change ſome ſenſchle Qualitics in other Subjects, as it is to pro- 


2 


due in us thoſe funple dear which we receive 


from thoſe new ſcaſible Qualitics, introduced into 
r 


— ? «ll 
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do it immediately: V. g. we immediately, by our Senſes, perceive 
in Fire its Heat and Colour ; which are, if rightly conſidered, 
nothing but Powers in it, to produce thoſe Meas in us: We al. 
ſo, by our Senſes, perceive the Colour and Brittleneſs of 
whereby we come by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, 
which it has to change the Colour and Conſiſtency of Wood. 
By the former, Fire immediately; by the latter, it mediately dif. 
covers to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which, therefore, we look up. 


on to be & Part of the Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a 


Part of the complex ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers, that we 
take Cognizance of, terminating only in the Alteration of ſome 
ſenſible Qualities, in thoſe Subjects, on which they operate, and 
ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible [deas ; therefore it is, 
chat 1 have reckoned theſe Powers amongſt the ſimple Ideas, 
which make the complex ones of the Sorts of Subſtances; tho? 
theſe Powers, conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex Idear. 


And, in this looſer Senſe, I crave leave to be underſtood, when 


name any of theſe Potentialities amongſt the ſimple Ideas, which 
we recolle& in our Minds, when we think of particular Subſtances. 
For the Powers that are ſeverally in them, are neceſſary to be 
conkfider'd, if we will have true, diftinft Notions of the ſeveral 
ſorts of Subſtances. 
Hud why g. 8. Non are we to wonder, that Powers make 
4 4 great Part of our complex Ideas of Subſtances; 
ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which, in moſt of them, 
ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from another, 
and commonly make a conſiderable Part of the complex Idea 
of the ſeveral forts of them. For our Senſes failing us, in the 
Diſcovery of the Bulk, Texture and Figure of the minute Parts 
of Bodies, on which their real Conftitutions and Differences de- 
pend, we are fain to make uſe of their ſecondary Qualities, as the 
characteriſtical Notes and Marks, whereby to frame Jdeas of 
them in our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them one from another: All 
which ſecondary Qualities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing but 
bare Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Cpizem, are, as well 
CONE COPIES dr nee GUS 
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its primary Qualities, whereby it is fixed to produce different 
on different Parts of our Bodies. 

4.9. Tur Ideas that make cur complex aner of Three ſorts f 
corporeal Subſtances, are of theſe three ſorts. WG f 
Firſt, The ideas of the primary Qualities of Sub ances. 
Things, which are diſcover'd by our Senſes, 7 

and are in them, even when we perceive them not; ſuch are the 
Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion of the Parts of 
Bodies, which are really in them, whether we take notice of 
them, or no. Secondly, The ſenſible, ſecondary Qualities, which 
depending on theſe are nothing but the Powers thoſe Subſtances 
have to produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our Senſes ; which Idea: 


are not in the Things themſelves, otherwiſe than as any Thing is 
inits Cauſe. Thirdly, The Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance 
to give, 


, or receive ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that 
theSubſtance ſo alter'd, ſhould produce in us different Ideas from 
whatit did before; theſe are called Active andPaſſivePowers: All 
which Powers, as far as we have any notice, or notlon of them, 
terminate only in ſenſible, ſimple Ideas. For, whatever Alteration 
a Laadſſune has the Power to make, in the minute Particles of Iron, 
we ſhould have no Notion of any Power it had at all to operate 
on Iron, did not its ſenſible Motion diſcover it: And I doubt not, 
but there are a thouſand Changes, that Bodics we daily handle 
have a Power to cauſe in one another, which we never ſuſpect, 
becauſe they never appear in ſenſible Effects. | 
$. 10. Powers, therefore, juſtly make a great Powers make 
Part of our complex Ideas of Subſtances. He great Part 
that will examine his complex idea of Gold,will tat of Ad. 
find ſeveral of its Meas, that make it up, to be fauces. 
only Powers; as the Power of being melted, 
but of not ſpending itſelf in the Fire; of being diſſolved in . 
Regia, are Ideas, as neceſſary ta make up our complex Idea of 
Gold, as its Colour and Weight ; which, if duly conſidered, are 
 Uonothing but different Powers. For to ſpeak truly, Yellow- 
nels is not actually in Gold; but is a Power in Gold to produce 


mat Idea in us by our Eycs,when placed in a due Light: And the 
6— ens of eur ths of us Bang ne 


more 
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more really in the Sun, than the white Colour it introduces im 
Wax. Theſe are both equally Powers in the Sun, operating, by 


the Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts, ſo on a Man, as to 


make him have the Zea of Heat; and fo on Wax, as to make h 
Eapable to produce in a Man the idea of White. 
"Sram fre $. 11. Hap weSenſes acute enough to diſcern 
dary Qualities the minuteParticles of Bodics, and the realCon- 
1 22 ftitution, on which their ſenſible Qualities de- 
calf eo pend, I doubt not but they would produce quite 
the primary different Ideas in us; and that, which is now 
ones of their the 

minute Parts. pear ; and, inſtead of it, we ſhould fee an ad. 


mirahle Texture of Parts of a certain Size and Figure. This Mi- 
_ croſcopesplainlydiſcover to us: For what to our naked Eyes pro- 


© duces a certain Colour, is, by thus augmenting the Acuteneſs of 
our Senſes, diſcovered to be quite a different thing; and the 
thus altering, as it were, the Proportion of the Bulk of the 
minute Parts of a colour d Object to our uſual Sight, produces 
| different Ideas from it did before. Thus Sand, or pound- 
_ ed Glaſs, which is opake, and white to the naked Eye, is pel- 
Jucid in a Microſcope ; and a Hair, ſeen this way, loſes its for- 
mer Colour, and is in a great Meaſure pellucid, with a Mixture 
of ſome bright, ſparkling Colours, fuch as appear from the Re- 
fraction of Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood, to 
the naked Eye, appears all red; but by a good Microſcope, 
wherein its leſſer Parts appear, ſhews only ſome few Globules 
of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor ; and how theſe red Glo- 
bules, would appear, if Glaſſes could be found thatyet could mag 
nify them 1000, or 10,000 times more, is uncertain. 

Our Facultic {.12.T as infinitely wiſe Contriver of us, and 
of Diſcovery all Things about us, hath fitted our Senſes, 
Faited to car Faculties, and Organs, to the Conveniences of 
* Life, and the Buſineſs we have to do here. We 


examine them ſo far, as to apply them to our Uſes, and ſeveral 


ways to accomodate the Exigences of this Life. We have In- 
wonderful 
Effects, 


yellow Colour of Gold, would then diſap- 


| 


are able, by our Senſes, to know and diſtinguiſh Things; andto | 


| 
: 
j 
5 
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neſs and Tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, 
or ſo much as open Day- light, nor take in but a very ſmall Part 
of any ObjeCt at once, and that too only at a very near diſtance. 
And ff, by the help of ſuch microſcopical Eyes, (if I may fo call 
them) a Man could penetrate farther than ordinary, into the ſe. 
cret Compoſition, and radical Texture of Bodies, he would not 
make any great Advantage by the Change, if ſuch an acute Sight 
would not ſerve to conduct him to the Market and Exchange; if 
he could not ſee Things he was to avoid, at a convenient Dj. 
Nance, nor diſtinguiſh Things he had to do with, by thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities others do. He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee 
the Configuration of the minute Particles of the Spring of a 
its claſtic Motion depends, would no doubt diſcover ſomething 
very admirable: But if Eyes fo framed, could not view at once 


the Hand, and the Characters of the Hour-plate, and thereby 
at a diſtance ſee what a- clock it was, their Owner could not be 


much benefited by that Acuteneſs; which, whilſt it diſcovered 
the ſecret Contrivance of the Parts of the Machine, made him 


F. 13. Awp here give me leave to propoſe an 
extravagant Conjecture of mine, viz. That ſince 
we have ſome reaſon (if there be any Credit to 


be given to the Report of Things, that our Philoſophy cannot 


account for) to imagine, that Spirits can aſſume to themſelves 
Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Conformation of Parts; 
whether one great Advantage, ſome of them have over us, may 
not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape to themſelves 
Organs of Senſation, or Perception, as to ſuit them to their 
preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the Object they would 
conſider? For how much would that Man exceed all others 


in Knowledge, who had but the Faculty ſo to alter the Structure 
of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it capable of all the ſe 
veral degrees of Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance of Glaſſes (caſual- 
ly at firſt Tight on) has taught us to conceive ? What Wonders 
| would he diſcover, who.coul fo fit his Eyes to all ſorts of Ob- 
jechs, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the Figure and Motion of the 
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red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and all theſe of a cer. 
tain Size, with a Power of ſwimming in the Water, and | 
2 certain kind of Noiſe; and, perhaps, to a Man, who has long 
obſerved thoſe kind of Birds, ſome other Properties, which all 
terminate in ſenſible, ſimple Lans, all united in one common 

| F. 15. Basroxs the Complex Ideas we have of 

2 material, ſenſible Subſtances, of which I have | 
&s clear as of laſt fpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken 
bodily Subſtan- from thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which 
"= we experiment daily in ourſelves, as Thinking, | 
Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power of beginning 
Motion, &c. co-exiſting in ſome Subſtance ; we are able to frame 
the complex Idea of an immaterial Spirit. And thus, by putting 
together the Ideas of Thinking, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power 
of moving themſelves, and other Things, we have as clear 2 
Perception and Notion of immaterial Subſtances, as we have of 
material. For putting together the Ideas of Thinking and Will 
ing, or the Power of moving, or quieting corporeal Motion, 
Joined to Subſtance, of which we have no diſtinct Idea, we have 
Meas of coherent, folid Parts, and a Power of being moved, 
joined with Subſtance, of which likewiſe we have no poſitive 
Aena, we have the Idea of Matter. The one is as clear and 
_ Uſtin& an Idea, as the other: The idea of Thinking, and mor- 
ing a Body, being as clear and diſtinct Ideas, as the Ideas of Ex- 
 ecniion, Solidity, and being moved. For our idea of Subſtance 
is equally obſcure, or none at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed, 
I know not what, to ſupport thoſe ideas we call Accidents. 
It is for want of Reflexion, that we are apt to think, that our 
Senſes ſhew us nothing but material Things. Every At of 
Senſation, when duly conſidered, gives us an equal View of both 
Parts of Nature, the Corporeal and Spiritual. For, whilt 1 
know, by Seeing, or Hearing, cc. that there is ſome corporedl 
Being without me, the Object of that Senſation ; I do more cer - 
tainly know, that there is ſome Spiritual Being within me, that 


Des and hears. This, I muſt be convinced, cannot be the At- 
"= | on 
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on of bare inſenſible Matter; nor ever could be, without an im- 
material, thinking Being. 

5. 16. By the complex Idea of extended, fi- No lies of ab- 
gured, coloured, and all other ſenſible Qualities, tract | 
which is all that we know of it, we are as far Faues. = 
from the Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew nothing 
at all: Nor, after all the Acquaintance and Familiarity, which 
ve imagine we have with Matter, and the many Qualities Men 
affure themſelves they perceive, and know in Bodies, will it, 
| 
; 


On Wy eg a” WW 1 


perhaps, upon Examination, be found, that they have any more, 
er clearer, primary Ideas, belonging to Boch, than they have belong- 


| (. 17. Tar primary Ideas we have, peculiar The Cebeion 
u Body, as contra-diſtinguiſhed to Spirit, are the of ſolid Parts 
Coheſion of ſelid, and conſequently ſeparable 1 
Parts, and a Power conmmmicating Motion by — of Body. 
Inqulſe. Theſe, I think, are the original ideas 

Conlequence 


proper and peculiar to Body ; for Figure is but the 
of finite Extenſion. | 
$. 18. Tus Ideas we have belonging, and pe- Thinking and 
culiar to Spirit, are Thinking, and Will, or a Motivity, the 
Power of putting Body into Motion by Thought, —_— 
and, which is conſequent to it, Liberty. For 
2s Body cannot but communicate its Motion by Impulſe to an- 
other Body, which it meets with at Reſt; ſo the Mind can put 
Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do ſo, as it pleaſes. The Lea: 
of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mobility, are common to them both. 
$ 19. Tuxxx is no Reaſon why it ſhould be Spirits capabl 
thought ſtrange, that I make Mobility belong to ef Mo tion. 
| Spirit: For having no other Lea of Motion, 
but Change of Diſtance, with other Beings, that are conſidered 
| Wat reſt; and finding, that Spirits, as well as Bodies, cannot 
operate but where they are, and that Spirits do operate at ſeve- 
l Tunes, in ſeveral Places, I cannot but attribute Change of 
+ Place to all finite Spirits; (for of the infinite Spirit I ſpeak not 
here.) For my Soul, being a real Being, as well as my Body, is 
Certainly as capable of changing Diſtance with any other Body, 
Vor. I. Pp or 
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or Being, as Body itſelf, and ſo is capapable of Motion. And ir 
a Mathematician can conſider a certain Diſtance, or a 


of chat Diſtance, between two Points, one may certainly con- 


ceive a Diſtance, and a Change of Diſtance between two Spi- 
fits ; and fo conceive their Motion, their Approach, or Removal, 
4 

F. 20. Evezr one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, 
will, and operate on his Body, in the Place where that is; but 
cannot operate on a Body, or in a Place, an hundred Miles 
_ diſtant from it. No body can imagine, that his Soul can think, 
or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; and cannot 
but know, that being united to his Body, it conſtantly changes 
Place all the whole Journey, between Oxford and London, as the 
Coach, or Horſe, does that carries him; and, I think, may be ſaid 
to be truly all that while in Motion, or if that will not be al- 


ſeparated from the Body in Death, I think, will: For to conſi- 
der it as going out of the Body, or leaving it, and yet to have no 
1dea of its Motion, ſeems to me impoſlible. 

$. 21. Ir it be faid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 
becauſe it hath none, for Spirits are not in Loco, but Ubi; I ſup- 


poſe that way of talking will not now be of much weight to 
many, in an Age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or fuf- 


fer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible ways of 
ſpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that Di- 
ſinQion, and that it is applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, I de- 
fire himto put it into intelligible Engliſh; and then from thence 
draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not capable 
of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attributed to GO D; 
not becauſe He is an immaterial, but becauſe He is an infinite 


Spirit. 
—_— 

— 5 * of Body, and ſee whether there be any more Ob- 
ſcurity in one than in the other, and in which 
moſt. Our Alea of Body, as I think, is an extended, ſolid Sub- 


{. 22. Lxr us compare then our complex idea 


ſtance, capable of communicating Motion by Impulſe : And our 


Idea 


| lowed to afford us a clear Idea enough of its Motion, its being | 


of an immaterial Spirit, with our complex idea 
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la of our Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, is of a Subſtance that 
thinks, and has a Power of exciting Motion in Body,by Willing, or 
T Theſe, I think, are ow complex Ideas of Soul and 

Body, as contra-diftinguiſhed; and now let us examine, which has 
moſt Obſcurity in it, and Difficulty to be apprehended. I 
know, that People, whoſe Thoughts are immerſed in Matter, and 
have ſo ſubjected their Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom 
reflect on any thing beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot 
comprehend a thinking Thing, which, perhaps, is true: But I 
„ cd 
hend an extended Thing. Tous 

. 23. Ir any one ſay, he knows not what 228 
"is thinks in him, he means, he knows not T — 
what the Subſtance is of that thinking Thing: Sceived, as 


No more, ſay I, knows he what the Subſtance Thinking in « 
is of that ſolid Thing. Farther, if he ſays, he Ven. 

knows not how he thinks ; I anſwer, Neither knows he how he 
is extended; how the ſolid Parts of Body are united, or cohere 
together to make Extenſion. For, tho? the Preſſure of the Parti- 
cles of Air may account for the Coheſion of ſeveral Parts of Mat- 
ter, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and have Pores leſs 
than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight, or Preſſure of the 
Air, will not explain, nor can be a Cauſe of the Coherence of the 
Particles of Air themſelves. And if the Preſſure of the ther, 
or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite, and hold faſt to- 
gether the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well as other Bodies ; 
yet it cannot make Bonds for itſclf, and hold together the Parts, 
that make up every the. leaſt Corpuſcle of that Materia ſubtilis. 
|] So that That Hypotheſis, how ingeniouſly ſoever explain- 
ec, by ſhewing, that the Parts of ſenſible Bodies are held 
together by the Preſſure of other external, inſenſible Bodies, 
reaches not the Parts of the ther itſelf; and by how much 
the more evident it proves, that the Parts of other Bodies are 
held together by the external Preſſure of the ZXther, and can 
have no other conceivable Cauſe of their Coheſion and Union, 
by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning the Co- 
——— Ger he TIN which 
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diviſible ; nor yet how their Parts cohere, they wanting that 
r 
of all other Bodies. 
$. 24: Bor in truth, the Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, has 
great ſoever, can be no intelligible Cauſe of the Cobeſion of the ſalid = 
Parts of Matter. For, tho” fuch a Preſſure may hinder the Avul. 
ſion of two poliſhed Superficies one from another, in a Line per- 
pendicular to them, as in the Experiment of two poliſhed Mar- 
bles; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the Separation by a 
Motion, in a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces: Becauſe the ambi. 
ent Fluid, having a full Liberty to ſucceed in each Point of Space, 
deſerted by a lateral Motion, reſiſts ſuch a Motion of Bodies, ſo 
| Joined, no more than it would reſiſt the Motion of that Body, 
were it on all Sides inviron'd by that Fluid, and touched no o- 
ther Body: And, therefore, if there were no other Cauſe of Co- 
heſion, all Parts of Bodies muſt be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a la- 
teral, ſliding Motion. For, if the Preſſure of the Æther be the ad- 
equate Cauſe of Coheſion, wherever that Cauſe operates not, 
chere can be no Coheſion. And fince it cannot operate againſt 
ſuch a lateral Separation, (as has been ſhewn) therefore, inevery 
imaginary Plane, interſecting any Maſs of Matter, there could 
be no more Coheſion, than of two poliſhed Surfaces, which will 
always, notwithſtanding any imaginary Preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily 
flide one from another. So that, perhaps, how clear an Idea ſo- 
ever we think we have of the Extenſion of Body, which is no- 
thing but the Coheſion of folid Parts, he that ſhall well conſider 
it in his Mind, may have Reaſon to conclude, That *tis as cafy 
for him to aue à clear Idea, how the Soul thinks, as how the Body 
is extended. For ſince Body is no farther, nor otherwiſe extend- 
ed, than by the Union and Coheſion, of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall 
very ill comprehend the Extenſion of Body, without underſtand- 
ing wherein conſiſts the Union and Coheſion of its Parts; which 
ſeems to me — Ge mr CEP 
and how it is performed. 
5 25.1 allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, _—_ 
one ſhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every Day 
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obſerve. Do we not ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the Parts of 
Bodies flick firmly together? Is there any thing more common? 


E. — v 


ſo faſt one to another, would diſcover a great, and yet unknown 
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And what doubt can there be made of it? And the like, I ſay, 


concerning Thinking and voluntary Motion: Do we not every 
Moment experiment it in ourſelves, and, therefore, can it be 
doubted! The Matter of Fact is clear, I confeſs; but when we 


- would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how it is done, 


there, I think, we are ata Loſs, both in the one, and the other; 
and can as little underſtand how the Parts of Body cohere, as 
how we ourſelves perceive, or move. I would have any one in» - 
teligibly explain to me, how the Parts of Gold, or Braſs, (that 
but now in Fuſion were as looſe from one another, as the Parti- 
des of Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glaſs,) come in a few 
Moments to be ſo united, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, 
that the utmoſt Force of Mens Arms cannot ſeparate them: A 
conſidering Man will, I uppoſe, be here at a Loſs, to ſatisfy his 
own, or another Man's Underſtanding. 

$. 26. Tux little Bodies, that compoſe that Fluid, we call 
Water, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I never heard of any one, 


| who, by a Microſcope, (and yet I have heard of ſome, that have 


magnified to 10,000, nay, to much above 100,000 times) pre- 
tended to perceive their diſtin Bulk, Figure, or Motion; and 
the Particles of Mater are alſo ſo perfectly looſe one from an- 
other, that the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſeperates them. Nay, if we 
conſider their perpetual Motion, we muſt allow them to have no 


| Coheſion one with another; and yet let but a ſharp Cold come, 


and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little Atoms cohere, and 
are not, without great Force, ſeparable. He that could find the 
Bonds that tie theſe Heaps of looſe little Bodies togetherſo firm- 
ly; he that could make known the Cement that makes them flick 


Secret: And yet, when that was done, would he be far enough 
from making the Extenſion of Body (which is the Coheſion 
of its ſolid Parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew wherein conſiſt- 
ed the Union, or Conſolidation of the Parts of thoſe Bonds, or 
of that Cement, or of the leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. 
Whereby it appears, that this primary, and ſuppoſed obvious 

Quality 
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Quality of Body, will be found, when examined, to be as incom. 
prebeniible,as any Thing belonging to our Minds, and « ſolid, ex. 
tended Subſtance, as bard to be conceived, as a thinking, immate. 
rial one, whatever Difficulties ſome would raiſc againſt it. 

þ 27. Fon, to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that Pref: 
fare, which is brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, is a; 
unintelligible as the Coheſion itſclf. For, if Matter be conſider. 
ed, as nodoubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his 
on to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee what con- 
ccivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold this Maſs 
of Matter in ſo cloſe a Preſſure together; from whence Steel 
has its Firmneſa, and the Parts of a Diamond their Hardneſs and 
Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its Extremes; 
and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcattering aſun- 
der. If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will throw himſelf 


fider what Light he thereby brings to the Coheſion of Body ; 
and whether he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, by re- 
ſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd, and moſt incom- 
prehenſible of all other : So far is our Extenſion of Body (which 
is but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts) from being clearer, 
EI Ghan wo wen engine fave he Nature, Can, 
Manner of it, than the Idea of Thinking. 
$. 28. Axorars Idea we have of Body, is 
— the Power of Communication of Motion by In. 
Impulſe, or by pulſe; and of our Souls, the Power of exciting 
h a8 of Motion by Thought. Theſe ideas, the one of 
Body, the other of our Minds, every Day's Ex- 
act et at. But, if here again we en. 
quire how this is done, we are equally in the Dark. For in the 
Communication of Motion by Impulle, wherein as much Moti- 
on is loſt to one Body, as is got to the other, which is the ord- 


ſing of Motion out of one Body into another ; which, I think, is 
as obſcure end unconceivable, as how our Minds move, or ſtop 
our Bodies by Thought; which we every Moment find they do. 
unn. 


into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Matter, let him con- 


narieſt Caſe, we can have no other Conception, but of the paſ · 


ad the Communication of Motion by Thought, which we at- 
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lieved ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We 


have, by daily Experience, clear Evidence of Motion, produced 
both by Impulſe and by Thought; but the Manner how, hard- 
ly comes within our Comprehenſion ; we are cqually at a loſs 
in both. So that however we conſider Motion, and its Com- 
munication, cither from Body, or Spirit, the Idea which belongs 
to Spirit, is at leaſt as clear, as that which belongs to Body. And if 
we conſider the active Power of Moving, or, as 1 may call it, 
Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit than Body; ſince two Bo- 
Ges, placed by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 


les of a Power in the one to move the other, but by a borrow- 


ed Notion: Whereas the Mind, every Day, affords us Ideas of an 


 aftive Power of moving of Bodies; and, therefore, it is worth 
our Conſideration, whether active Power be not the proper At- 


ribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Hence may 
be conjectured, that created Spirits are not totally ſeparate 
from Matter, becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure 
Spirit, viz. God, is only active; pure Matter is only paſſive; thoſe 
Beings that are both aCtive and paſſive, we may judge to partake 
of both. But, be that as it will, I think, we have as many, and 
as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we have belonging to Body, 
the Subſtance of each being equally unknown to us; and the 
lea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear as of Extenſion in Body; 


tribute to Spirit, is as evident as that by Impulſe, which we a- 


| ſcribe to Body. Conſtant Fxperience makes us ſenſible of both 


of theſe, tho our narrow Underſtandings can comprehend nei- 
ther. For, when the Mind would look beyond thoſe original 
Ideas we have from Senſation, or Reflexion, and penetrate into 
Gdir Cauſes, and Manner of Produttion, we find ill it Gicovers 
nothing, but its own Short-ſightedneſs. 
5 29. To conclude, Senſation convinces us, that there are ſo- | 
lid, extended Subſtances ; and Reflexion, that there are think- 
ing ones: Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; 
and that the one hath a Power to move Body by Impulſe, the 
other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I ſay, 
every Moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, both of the one 

and 
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ber. But beyond theſe Ideas, as received from tb 
r If we would en- 
quize farther imo their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we peovlhy 
not the Nature of Extenſion, clearer than we do of Thinking, If | 
we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſy as the other, 
and there is no more Difficulty to conceive, how a Subſlance we 
knor not, ſhould, by Thought, ſet Body into Motion, than how 
2 Subſtance we know not, ſhould, byImpulſe, ſct Body into Mo. 
tion. So that we are no more able to diſcover, wherein the Ideas 
belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belonging to Spirit. From 
whence it ſeems probable to me, that the ſimple Ideas we receive 
Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, whatever Efforts it would 
make, is not able to advance one Jot; nor can it make any Dil. 
„„ 
Ideas. 
2 $. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Idea we have of 
— Mhorn4 Spirit, compared with the Idea we have of Body, 
pared. ſands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown 
to us; and ſo is the Subſtance of nh dr _— 
primary Qualities, or Properties , VIZ. 
——ů N 
ies, or Properties, of Spirit, viz. Thi * 
Aion; i.e. a Power of beginning, or ſtopping ſeveral Thoughts, 
or Motions. We have allo the Ideas of ſeveral Qualities inherent 
in Bodies, and have the clear, diſtinct ideas of them: _ 
Qualities are but the various Modifications of the Extenſion 
cohering, ſolid Parts, and their Motion. We have, likewiſe, the 
Ideas of the ſeveral Modes of Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, 
Intending, Fearing, Hoping all which are but the ſeveral Modes 
of Thinking. We have alſo the Ideas of Willing, and moving 
the Body conſequent to it, and with the Body itſelf too; for, 
as has been ſhewn, Spirit is capable of Motion. 
The Netion of . 31. Lasriy, If this Notion of immaterial 
Spirit involves Spirit may have, perhaps, ſome Difficulties init, 
uy is, then tealy tobe explained, we have, therefor, 
that of Bech. are 
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Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Extenſion and Motion of 


4 
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more Reaſon to deny, Gain, Os lo: of 
than we have to deny, or doubt, the Exiſtence of Body; be- 
cauſe the Notion of Body is cumbered with ſome Difficultics, 
very hard, and, perhaps, impoſlible to be explained, or under- 
ſtoad by us. For I would fain have inſtanced any Thing in our 
Notion of Spirit, more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, 
than the very Notion of Body includes in it; the Diviſibility 


Thing cn follow from the Notion of an immaterial, knowing 
Subſtance. 

4. 32. Warcu we are not at all to wonder We know no- 

at, fince we, having but ſome few, ſuperficial thing beyond 

eas of Things, diſcovered to us only by the Ideas. 22 


Senſes, from without, or by the Mind, reflecting 


on what it experiments in itſelf within, have no Knowledge be- 
yond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitution, and true Na- 
ture of Things, being deſtitute of Facultics to attain it. And, 


== . in culitres Soom 


ledge, and the Power of voluntary Motion, as certainly as we 
i or diſcover in Things without us, the Coheſion and 


Bodies ; we have as much Reaſin to be ſatisfied with our Notion | 


' of immaterial Spirit, as with our Notion of Body, and the Exift- 
ence of the one as well as the other. For it being no more a Con- 


from Solidity, than it is a Contradiction, that Solidity ſhould ex- 


i, ſeparate and independent from Thinking, they being both but 
_ imple Ideas, independent one from another; and having as clear 
uud diſtinct Ideas in us of Thinking, as of Solidity, I know not 
why we may not as well allow a thinking Thing without Solidi- 
cy, i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid Thing without Thinking, 
i. e. Matter to exiſt; eſpecially fince it is no harder to conceive 
mould think. For, whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe 

ſumple 
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ther into the Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Darkneſs 
and Obſcurity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties ; and can diſcover 


nothing farther, but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. du 


which ever of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that of Body, or 
immaterial Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple ideas that make 
them up, are no other than what we have received from Senla- 
tion, or Reflexion ; . ——— 
ces, even of God Himſelf. 


$. 33. Fon, see neee 
15 of God. of the incomprehenſible, ſupreme Being, we ſhall 
find, that we come by it the ſame Way; and that the complex 
Ideas we have, both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, are made up of 
the ſimple Mdeas we receive from Reflexion; v. g. having from 
what we experiment in ourſelves, got the Ideas of Exiſtence 
and Duration; of Knowledge and Power; of Pleaſure and Hap- 
pineſs ; and of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, which it is 
better to have, than to be without : When we would frame an 
large every one of theſe with our Idea of Infinity, and fo, put- 
ting them together, make our complex Idea of God. For that 
the Mind has fuch a Power of enlarging fome of its Ideas, re- 
F . 34. Ir I find that I know ſome few Things, and ſome of 
them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of know- 
ing twice as many; which I can double again, as often as 1 


any Way relate to them; and thus frame the idea of infinite, 


or. boundleſs Knowledge. The ſame may alſo be done of Pow-' 
er, till we come to thate call Lofinite ; and alſo de. 


; and fo frame 


the Idea of an eternal Beg The Degrees, or 


mo oaroKt 


DOESNT I ma ay FX tw 


can add to Number; and thus enlarge my idea of Knowledge, 
by extending its Comprehenſion to all Things exiſting, or pol 
ſible: The ſame alſo 1 can do of knowing them more perfect 
ly, i. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Coniequences, and 
Relations, Ec. till all be perfectly known, that is in them, or can 


r 


my 9 hgh "> hg 0 9 5 & 


be, (which we can have any Mens of) to that ſovereign 


put between them, in « 


af Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we cannot yet have any Idea 
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Br. 
ing, which we call GOD, being all boundleſs and infinite, we 
— coat www up I of: All which 

is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple ideas we have taken 
from the Operations of our own Minds, by Reflexion ; or by 
— —— Things, cout VEL SUE Bs 
finity can extend them. 

& 35. Fox it is Infinity, which, joine&to our Mear of Exift- 
ence, Power, Knowledge, &c. makes that complex Idea, where- 

by we repreſent to ourſelves, the beſt we can, the ſupreme Be- 
ing. rr 
know, not knowing the real Eſſence of a Pebble, or a Hy, or of 
our own ſelves) God be ſimple and uncompounded ; yet, I 


- think, I may ſay, we have no other idea of Him, but a com- 


plex one of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, Gr. in- 
finite and eternal: Which are all diſtin Lear, and ſome of 
them being relative, are again compounded of others; all 
which being, as has been ſhewn, originally got from Senſativa 


u Refiexion, go to make up the Idea, or Notion, we have of 


$. 36. Tars farther is to be obſerved, a Me Ideas in 
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le of other Spirit Becauſe, being capable 1 
of no other ſimple Ideas, belonging to any Thing Reflexion. 
but Body, but thoſe which, by Reflexion, we receive from the 
Operation of our Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no other, but 
what we receive from thence: And all the Difference we can 
newplation of Spirits, is only in the 
ſeveral Extents, andDegrecs, of their Knowledge, Power, Dura- 
tion, Happineſs, Oc. For that in our Ideas, as well of Spirits, 
as of other Things, we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from 
Senſation and Reflexion, is evident from hence; that, in our ideas 
of Spirits, how much ſoever advanced in herfection beyond thoſe 


—— — — one to an- 
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which are Beings that have perfecter Knowledge, and greater 
Happineſs thanwe, muſt needs have alſo a perfecter Way of com- 
municating their Thoughts than we have, who are fain to make 
fore, of moſt general Uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we ate 

riment in ourſelves, and, conſequently, no Notion of it at ul, 


they have ſuch a Power. 


think, it is very evident, 
Fin, Taar all our Ideas of the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances, 


of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; 
tho? of this ſuppoſed ſomething, we have no clcar, diſtin Idea 
a; 

Secondly, Tnar all the ſimple Ideas, that, thus united in one 


Sorts of Subſtances, are no other but ſuch as we have received 
from Senſation, or Reflexicn. So that even in thoſe, which we 
think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and that come 
neareſt the Comprehenſion of our moſt enlarged Conceptians, 
we cannot go beyond thoſe ſimple Ideas. And even in thole, 
which ſeem the moſt remote from all we have to do with, and 
do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in ourſelves, by 
Refiexion, or diſcover by Senſation in other Things, we can attain | 
to nothing but thoſe ſimple ideas, which we originally received 
from Senſation, or Reflexion; as is evident in the complex ideas 
we have of Angels, and particularly of God Himlelf. 
Thirdly, Tear moſt of the ſimple 1deas, that make up our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, are only 
e 
Vee 


6s —_ 1 1 


Quickneſs, or much leſs, how Spirits, that have no Bodies, can 
be Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate, or con- 
ceal them at pleaſure, tho? we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe 


8 $. 37. Arp thus we have ſecn, what kind of 
Ideas we have of Subſtances of all kinds, where. - 
REPEAT IIE Wo anne by Gam, From whence, 1 


are nothing but Collections of fimple Ideas, with a Suppalition = 


common Sbſiratum, make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral 


be 
, 
$S 
n 
'Y 
| 
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v. g. the greateſt part of the {deas, that make our complex idea 
of Gold, are Lellowneſs, great Weight, Ductility, Fulibility, ama 
Solubility, in Ag. Regia, &c. all united together in an unknown 


Subſtratum: All which Ideas are nothing elſe but fo many Relati- 
ons to other Subſtances, and are not really in the Gold, conſider- 


ed barely in itſelf, tho they depend on thoſe real and primary 
Qualities of its internal Conſtitution, whereby it bas a Fitneſs, 


differently to operate, and be operated on by ſeveral other Sub- 


CH AP. XXIV. 
Of Colle&ive Ideas of Subſtances. 


L 1. YJESIDES theſe complex ideas of on 140; 

'. Horſe, Gold, Violet, Apple, &r. the Mind hath alſo 
complex, cullective Ideas of Subſtances; which I ſo call, becauſe 
ſuch Ideas are made up of many particular Subſtances, conſider d 


together as united into one Idea, and which, fo join d, are lookfd 


on as one; v. g. the Idea of ſuch a Collection of Men as make 
an Army, thoꝰ conſiſting of a great Number of diſtinct Subſtan- 
ces, is as much one Idea, as the Idea of a Man: And the great 
collective Idea of all Bodies whatſoever, ſignified by the Name 
World, is as much one Idea, as the Idea of any the leaſt Parti- 
cle of Matter in it ; it ſufficing to the Unity of any idea, that it 
be conſidered as one Repreſentation, or Picture, thoꝰ made up 
of ever ſo many Particulars. q 

J. 2. Tust collective Ideas of Subſtances, Made by the 


the Mind makes by its Power of Compoſition, Pewer of com- 


and uniting ſcverally, cither ſimple, or complex „ in the 
Ideas, into one, as it does by the ſame Faculty LE 
make the complex ideas of particular Subſtances, conſiſting of 


an Aggregate of divers, ſimple Ideas, united in one Subſtanee. 


And as the Mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of Uni- 


ty, makes the collective Mode, or complex Idea of any Num- 


der, as a'Score;'or a Groſs, &c. $o, by putting together ſeilcral 
3 Scut 
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particular Subſtances, it makes colletive Ideas of Subſtances,. 
, an Army, a Swarm, a City, a Fleet; each of which, 
every” ove Ends that he repreſents to his own Mind, by one, 
Idea, in one View; and fo, under that Notion, conſiders thoſe. 
ſeveral Things as perfectly one, as one Ship, or one Atom, 
Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army of ten thouſand Men 
ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man ſhould make one Len? 


it being as cafy to the Mind, to unite into one the idea of a great 


Number of Men, and conſider it as one, as it is to unite into ons 
Particular, all the diſtin Ideas that make up — 
of a Man, and conſider them all together as one. | 
All artificial þ 3. Axoncsr fach Kind of collechve Ib 
Things are | are to be counted moſt Part of artificial Things; 

at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtin 
. Subſtances: And, in Truth, if we conſider all 
theſe collefiive Ideas aright ; as 4R MT, Conſtellation, Univerſe, 
as they are united into ſo many ſingle ideas, they are but the ar- 
tificial Draughts of the Mind, bringing Things very remote, - 
and independent on one another, into one View, the better to 
contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, united into one Concepti- 
on, and ſignified by one Name. For there are no Things ſo 
remote, nor ſo contrary, which the Mind cannot, by this Art of 
3 
9— 


CH A P. XXV. 
| Of RELATION. 
— ESIDESthe Ideas, whether fimple, or 


complex, that the Mind has of Things, . 
as they are in themſelves, there are others 


Z ooo moon me *' 


en Gao ONS The Under. 
ſtanding, in the Conſideration of any Thing, is not confined io 
that preciſe Object: It can carry any idea, as it were, beyond it - 
ſelf, or, atleaſt, look beyond it, to Tee how it ſtands in confor - 
miry to any other. n. 


Chap. XV. Of RELATION. _, 
that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and 
carry its View from one to the other ; this is, as the Words im- 
port, Relation and Reſpect; and the Denominations given to po- 
lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject itſelf denominated, to 
ſomething diſtinct from it, are what we call Relatives; and the 
Things ſo brought together, Related. Thus, when the Mind 
conſiders Cajus, as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothing in to 
that lden, but what really exiſts in Cajus; v. g. when I conſider 
him as Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 
of the Species, Man. So, likewiſe, when I ſay Cajus is a white 
Man, I have nothing but the bare Conſideration of Man, who 
hath that white Colour. But when I give Cajus the Name, 
Huſband, I intimate ſome other Perſon ; and when I give hm 
the Name, hiter, I intimate ſome other Thing, In both Caſes 
my Thought is led to ſomething beyond Cajus, and there are 
whether ſumple, or complex, may be the Occaſion why the Mind 
thus brings two Things together, and, as it were, takes a View 
of them at once, tho? till conſidered as diſtinẽt; therefore any 
of our Ideas may be the Foundation of Relation. As in the 
above-mentioned Inſtance, the Contract and Ceremony of Mar- 
nage with Sempronia, is the Occaſionof the Denomination, or 
Relation of Huſband ; and the Colour White, the Occaſion why 
he is laid whiter than Free-ſtone. | 5 
. 2. Tuxsx, and the like Relations, expreſſ. Relationrwith- 

ed by relative Terms, that have others r 
ing them, with a reciprocal Intimation, as Fa- 72 
ect, are very obvious to every one, and every body, at firſt Sight, 
perceives the Relation. For Father and Son, Huſband and 
Wie, and ſuch other correlative Terms, ſeem ſo nearly to be- 

long one to another, and, through Cuſtom, do ſo readily chime, 
and anſwer one another in People's Memories, that upon the 
beyond the Thing ſo named] and no body overlooks, ot db 
af a Relation, where it is ſo plainly intimated. But, where 
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Languages have failed to give correlative Names, there the Re- 


lation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, no 
doubt, a redative Name, as well as Wife: But in Languages 
where this, and the like Words, have not a correlative Term, 
there People are not ſo apt to take them to be ſo, as wanting that 


evident Mark of Relation which is between Correlatives, which 


ſeem to explain one another, and not to be able to exiſt, but 
Hence it is, that many of thoſe Names which, duly 
ternal Denominations. But all Names, that are more than emp- 


ty Sounds, muſt ſignify ſome Idea, which is either in the Thing 


to which the Name is applied; and then it is poſitive, and is 


looked on as united to, and exiſting in the Thing to which the 
| Denomination is given: Or elſe it ariſes from the Reſpect the 


Mind finds in it, to ſomething diſtin from it, with which it con- 
Kiders it; and then it includes a Relation. 2 
abſolute Terms is, which are not looked on to be either rela- 


contain Kelati- tive, or fo much as external Denominations; 


which yet, under the Form and Appearance of 
ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conceal a tacit, 
Terms of Old, Great, Imperfet?, &c. whereof I ſhall have occa- 
fion to ſpeak more at large, in the following Chapters. 


The rralaes, have far different Ideas of the Things that are 


_ related, or that are thus compared; v. g. thoſe 
who have far different Leas of a Man, may yet agree in the No- 
Hon of a Father: Which is a Notion ſuperinduced to the Sub- 
| ance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of that Thing called 


'Man, whereby he contributed to the Generation of one of his 


own Kind, let Man be what it will. s 
1 .. Tus Nature therefore of Relation con- 
— +, of ſiſts in the referring, N 


$. 4. Tais farther may be obſerved, that the 
Relation difſe- La, of Relation may be the fame in Men, who 
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Things be removed, or ceaſe to be, the Relation 
re 
receive in itſelf no Alteration at all: J. g. Cajus, whom I conſi- 
Er To- day as a Father, ceaſes to be ſo To- morrow, only by the 
loch by he Mins cunging — —— Nay, 
by the Mind's changing the Object, to which it compares 
ay Thing, the ſame Thing is capable of having contrary Deno- 
1 V. g. Cajus, compared to ſeveral 
Perſons, may truely be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger 
and weaker, Er. 
4.6. Wnarsoeverdath, or can exiſt, or be Relation only 
conſider'd as one Thing, is poſitive : : And ſo not 9 
only ſunple Ideas and Subſtances, but Modes 
allo, are poſitive Beings ; tho? the Parts, of which they conliſt, 
are very often relative one to another; but the whole 
conſder'd as one Thing, and producing in us the complex idea 
of one Thing; which Idea is in our Minds, as one Picture, tho? 
an Aggregate of divers Parts; and, under one Name, it is a po- 
fitive, or ablolute Thing, or Idea. Thus a Triangle, tho? the 
Parts thereof compared to one another be relative, yet the Idea 
of the whole is a politive, ablolute Zdea. The fame may be 
ul of a Family, a Tune, &c. for there can be no Relation, but 
between two Things, conlider'd as two Things There muſt 
always be in Relation two Ideas, or Things, either in themſelves 
really ſeparate, or conlider'd as diſtin, and then a ground, or 
occaſion for their Compariſon. 
| + 7- Conczaxtx Relation in general, theſe 2 
Things may be conſider d. RP 
| Firſt, Tuar there is no one Thing, whether 
ae Male, e ene 
&f them, which is not capable of almoſt an infinite Number of 
Conſiderations, in reference to other Things; and, therefore, 
this makes no ſmall Part of Mens Thoughts and Words: Fg. 
One ſingle Man may at once be concern'd in, and ſuſtain all 
wee following Relations, and many more, viz. Father, Brother, 
Son, Grandfather, Grandſon, Father-in-law, Son-in-law, Huſ- 


band, Friend, Enemy, _ * 
Vor. I. 
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Profeſſor, European, Engliſhman, Iſlander, Servant, Maſter, Poſ, 
ſeſſor, Captain, Superior, Inferior, Bigger, Leſs, Older, Younger, 
Contemporary, Like, Unlike, &c. to an almoſt infinite Number: 
He being capable of as many Relations, as there can be Occaſi. 
greement, Diſagreement, or Reſpect whatſoever. For, as I faid, 
Relati is a way of comparing or conſidering two Things to- 
— or both of them, „ ns 
a Name. 


conceraing e, that tho? it be not con- 


Theldeas Thelen Be 8. 8. Secondly, ae 
— tain'd in the real Exiſtence of Things, but ſome- 
relat- thing cxtrancous and ſuper- induc d; yet the 

Ideas, which relative Words ſtand for, are often 

clearer and more dict, than of thoſe Subſtances to which they 
do belong. The Notion we have of a Father, or Brother, is a 
great deal clearer, and more diſtinct, than that we have of a Man; 


. or, if you will, Paternity is a Thing, whereof it is eaſier to have 
a clear Idea, than of Humanity: And I can much eaſier conceive | 


what a Fiend is, than what God: Becauſe the Knowledge of 
one Action, or one fimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give 
me the Notion of a Relation: But, to the knowing of any ſub- 
ſtantial Being, an accurate Collection of ſundry [dear is neceſſary. 
A Man, if he compares two Things together, can hardly be ſup- 
poſed not to know what it is, wherein be compares them: So 


a very clear idea of that Relation. The deas then of Relations 


than thoſe of Subſtances : Becauſe it is 
all the ſimple Ideas which are really in any Subſtance, but for the 
moſt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make up 
any Relation I think on, or have a Name for: V. g. Comparing 
two Men, in reference to one common Parent, it is very eaſy to 
| frame the Ideas of Brothers, without having yet the perfect Idea 
of a Man: For ſignificant, relative Words, as well as others, 
Nanding only for Ideas, and thoſe being all either ſimple, or 
| made 


that when be compares any Things together, he cannot but have 


,at leaſt, of being more perfect and diſtinct᷑ in aur Minds, 
hard to know 
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made up of ſimple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe 
Hea the relative Term ſtands for, to have a clear Conception of 
that, which is the Foundation of the Relation ; which may be 
done, without having a perfect and clear ea of the Thingit is 
attributed to: Thus having the Notion, that one laid the Egg, | 
out of which the other was hatch'd, I have a clear Idea of the 
Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Caſſiowaries in Sr. 
James's Park ; tho”, perhaps, I have but a very obſcure and im. 
perfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. 

þ. 9. Thirdly, Tao? there be a great Num- Relations all 
ber of Conſiderations, wherein Things may be erminate in 


| compared one with another, and ſo a Multitude STE 


of Relations; yet they all terminate in, and are coneern'd about 
thoſe ſmmple Ideas, either of Senſation, or Reflexion; which I 
think to be the whole Materials of all our Knowledge. To clear 
this, Iſhallſhewit, in the moſt conſiderable Relations that we have 
any Notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to be the moſt remote 
from Senſe, or Reflexion; which yet will appear to have their 
Leas from thence, and leave it paſt doubt, that the Notions we 
have of them are but certain ſimple Ieas, 2 
nd from Senſe, or Reflexion. | 
$. 10. Fourthly, T nar Relation being the con- Terms, 
Gdering of one Thing with another, which is ex- */*Hindbey 
rinſical to it, it is evident, that all Words, that ,ominated, are 
neceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas, than relative. 
are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that Thing, to which the Word is 
apply d, are relative Words: V. g. A Man black, merry, thueght- 
ful, thirſty, angry, extended; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, 
does, or is ſuppoſed really to exiſt in the Man thus denominat- 
ed: But Father, Brother, King, Husbaud, Blacker, Merrier, &c. 
are Words which, together with the Thing they denominate, im- 
c 
that Thing. 
F. 11. Havixe laid down theſe Premiſes con- 


cerning Relatica in general, I ſhall now proceed cafe. 
tolhew, in ſome Inſtances, how all the Ideas we have of Kela. 
Lien 
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n are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple Meas; and 
that they all, how refined, or remote from Senſe ſoever they 
ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Lens. I ſhall begin with the 
molt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all Things that do, or can 
exiſt, are concerned; and that is, the Relation of Cauſe and Ey. 
felt; the Idea whereof, how deriv'd from the two Fountains of 


Place conſider. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Of Cauſe and Effe8, and other Relations. 
Ihence their F. 1. N the Notice, that our Senſes take, of 
Ideas get. the conſtant Vicifſitude of Things, we 


cular, both Qualities and Subſtances, begin to exiſt ; and that 


Operation of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation, we get 
our Ideas of Cauſe and Effect᷑ · That, which produces any ſimple, 
or complex Jdea, we denote by the general Name Cauſe; and 
that which is produc'd, Effect. Thus finding, that in that Sub- 
ance, which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple des, that 
was not in ĩt before, is conſtantly produced by the Application 


of a certain degree of Heat; we call the ſimple idea of Heat, in 


relation to Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Fluidity the Ef- 
fect. So alſo finding, that the Subſtance, Wood, which is a 
certain Collection of ſimple Ideas, fo called, by the Application 
of Fire, is turned into another Subſtance, called Aſhes ; i. e. an- 
other complex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection of ſumple Ideas, 
quite different from that complex Idea, which we call Wood; 
we conſider Fire, in relation to Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the Aſhes as 
Effect. So that whatever is conſider'd by us, to conduce, or 
operate to the producing any particular, ſimple Idea, or Collec- 
tion of ſimple Ideas, whether Subſtance, or Mode, which did 


A our Knowledge, Serfation and Refleximn, 1 ſhall in the nent 


r 
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| got before exiſt, hath chereby, in our Minds, the relation of a 
cat and ſo is denominated by us. 

þ. 2. Ha vin thus, From what our Senſes are 
able to diſcover in the Operations of Bodies on 
one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Ef- ; 
falt, viz. that a Caſe is that which makes any 
her Thing, either ſimple Lana, Subſtance, or Mode,begin tobe; 
and an Effect᷑ is that, which had its Beginning from ſome other 
Thing: The Mind finds no great Dilleulty to diflinguith the fo: 
Firſt, Wan the Thing is wholly made new, ſo that no Part 
thereof did ever exiſt before ; as when a new Particle of Matter 
rü 
and this we call Creation. 

Secondly, Wren a Thing is made up of Particles, which did 
il of them before exiſt, but that very Thing, ſo conſtituted of 
pre-exiſting Particles, which, conſader'd all together, make up 
ſuch Collection of ſimple Ideas, had not any Exiſtence before; 
as this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry, &c. and this, when te- 
ferred to a Subſtance, produccd in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, 
by an internal Principle, but fet on work by, and reccived from 
ſome external Agent, or Cauſe, and working by inſenſible ways, 
which we perceive not, we call Generation. When the Cauſe 
is extrinſical, and the Effect produced by a ſenſible Separation, 
or juxta Poſition of diſcernable Parts, we call it Making ; and 
ſuch are all artificial Things. When any ſimple idea is pro- 

duced, which was not in that Subject before, we call it Atera- 
tim. Thus a Man is generated, a Picture made, and either of 
them alter d, when any new ſenſible Quality, or ſimple idea is 
produced in cither of them, which was not there before; and 
the Things thus made to cxiſt, which were not there before, 
are Effetts; and thoſe Things, which operated to the Exiſtence, 
Cauſes, In which, and all other Caſes, we may obſerve, that 
the Notion of Cauſe and Effect, has its Riſe from Ideas, rectiv- 
ed by Senſation, or Reflexion; and that this Relation, how 
comprehenſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. For to have the 
lea of Canſe and Effet, it ſuffices to conſider any fumple Idea, 
or 
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or Subſtance as beginning to exiſt by the Operation of ſome 
other, without knowing the manner of that Operation. 
Relations of ＋ 3. Tiux and Place are alſo the Foundati- 
Time. ons of very large Relations, and all finite Be. 
ings, atleaſt, are concerned in hem. But having already ſhewn, 
in another Place, how we get theſe Ideas, it may ſuffice here to 
infimate, that moſt of the Denominations of Things, received 
from Time, are only Relations. Thus, when any one ſays, that 
Queen Elizabeth lived Sixty-nine, and reign'd Forty-five Years; 
theſe Words import only the Relation of that Duration to ſome 
other, and mean no more but this, that the Duration of her 
Exiſtence was equal to Sixty-nine, and the Duration of her Go- 
vernment to Forty-five annual Revolutions of the Sun; and ſo 
are all Words anſwering, How long? Again, William the Con- 
queror invaded England about the Year 1070 ; which means 
this, that taking the Duration from our Saviour's Time till now, 
for one entire, great Length of Time, it ſhews at what Diſtance 
this Invaſion was from the two Extremes: And ſo do all Words 
of Time, anſwering to the Queſtion, When? which ſhews only 
the Diſtance of any Point of Time, from the Period of a longer 
. 
conſider it, as related. 
een we yer; ee theſe, e Worlds of Time, 
that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which yet 
will, when conſidered, be found to be relative; fuch as are 
rung, Old, &c.which include and intimate the relation any Thing 
has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have the Idea 
in our Minds. Thus, having ſettled in our Thoughts, the idea 
of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be Seventy Years; when 
 welay a Man is young, we mean, that his Age is yet but a ſmall 
Part of that, which uſually Men attain to: And, when we deno- 
minate him ald, we mean, that his Duration is run out almoſt 
to the End of that which Men do not uſually exceed. And fo 
it is but comparing the particular Age, or Duration of this, or 
that Man, to the idea of that Duration, which we have in our 


Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that Sort of Animals: Which 
is plain, in the Application of theſe Names to other Things; ;for 


a Man 
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2 Man is called young at Twenty Years, and very young at Se- 

ven Years old: But yet a Horſe we call old at Twenty, and a 
Dog at Seven Years; becauſe in each of thele, we compare their 

Age to different Ideas of Duration, which are ſettled in our 

Minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral Sorts of Animals, in the or- 
dinary Courſe of Nature. But the Sun and Stars, tho* they 
have out-laſted ſeveral Generations of Men, we call not old, be- 
cauſe we do not know what Period God hath ſet to that fort 

of Beings. This Term belonging properlyto thoſe Things, which 

we can obſerve, in the ordinary Courſe of Things, by a natu- 

ral Decay, to come to an End in a certain Period of Time; and 

ſo have in our Minds, as it were, a Standard, to which we can 

on they bear thereunto, call them young or old ; which we can- 

c 

Periods we know not. 

$. 5. Taz Relation alſo that Things have to 
one another, in their Places and Diſtances, is 
very obvious to obſerve; as Above, Below, a tenſion. 
a Mile diſtant from Charing-Grofs, in England, 

and in London. But 25 in Duration, ſo in Extcuſior and Bali, 
there are ſome Ideas that are relative, which we ſignify by Names 
that are thought poſitive; as Great and Little are truly Relations. 
For here alſo having, by Obſervation, ſettled in our Minds the 
Ideas of the Bigneſs of ſeveral Species of Things, from thoſe we 
have been moſt accuſtomed to, we make them as it were the Stan- 
dards, whereby to denominate the Bulk of others. Thus we call a - 
great Apple, ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of 
thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a one as 

comes not up to the Size of that lea, which we have in our 

Minds to belong ordinarily to Horſes: And that will be a great 
Horſe to a Welckman,which is but a little one to a Fleming ; they 
two having, from the different Breed of their Countries, taken 
ſeveral fiz'd Ideas, to which they compare, and in relation to 
which they denominate their Great and their Lie 


8. 6. So, 
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4 Trms 8. So, likewiſe, Went and Strong are but 


on fant fr relative Denominations of Power, compared to 
> ſome Hdeas we have, at that time, of greater, or 


das not ſo much Strength, or Power to move, as uſually Men 
dave, or uſually thoſe of his Size have; which is a comparing his 
Strength to the {ea we have of the uſual Strength of Men, or 
Men of ſuch a Size. The like, when we ſay the Creaturesare 
all weak Things; weak, there, is but a relative Term, 
there is in the Power of God and the Creatures. 
And ſo Abundance of Words, in ordinary Speech, ſtand only for 
Relations (and, perhaps, the greateſt Part) which, at firſt Sight, 
| tem to have no ſuch Signification : V. g. The Ship has neceſſa- 
ry Stores : Neceſſary and Stores are both relative Words; one 
having a relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, 
and the other to future Uſe. All which Relations, how they are 
. confined to, and terminate in Ideas derived from Senſation, or 
co tetra heoan s, eon—— 


the 


c HAP. XXVIL 
of Lleutity and Diverſity. 


n 1. 1. NOT HER Occaſion the Minduft 
nity conſiſts. en takes of comparing, is, the very 

Being of Things, when conſider- 
ing any Thing as exiſting at any determin'd Time and Place, 
we compare it with ĩtſelf exiſting at another Time, and thereon 
form the ideas of Identity and Diverſity. When we ſee any 
Thing to be in any Place, in any inſtant of Time, we are ſure (be 
It what it will) that it is that very Thing, and not another, which 
at that ſame Time cxiſts in another Place, how like and undiſtin- 
guiſhable ſoever it may be in all other reſpects; and in this con- 
fiſts Identity, when the ideas, it is attributed to, vary not at all 


former Exiſtence, and to which we compare the preſent; for we 


never 


Jeſs Power. Thus when we fay a weak Man, we mean one that | 
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never finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, that two Things, of 
the ame Kind, ſhould exiſt in the ſame Place at the ſame Time, 
we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where, at any 
Time, excludes all of the ſame Kind, and is there itſelf alone. 
When, therefore, we demand, Whether any Thing be the ſame, 
or no? It refers always to ſomething that exiſted fuch a Time, 
in fuch a Place, which it was certain at that Inſtant was the ſame 
with itſelf, and no other: From whence it follows, that one 


| Thing cannot have two Beginnings of Exiſtence, nor two Things 


one Beginning; it being impoſſible for two Things of the ſame 
Kind to be, or exiſt, in the ſame Inſtant, in the very ſame Place, 
or one and the ſame Thing in different Places : That, therefore, 
that had one Beginning, is the ſame Thing ; and that, which had 
2 different Beginning in Time and Place from that, is not the 


| this Relation, has been the little Care and Attention uſed, in 


having preciſe Notions of the Things, to which it is attributed. 
＋ 2. Wt have che ideas but of three forts of Identity of Sub- 


Subſtances. t. God. 2. Finite Intelligences. fzces. 


"2. Bodies. Firſt, God is without begitning, eternal, unalterable, 


and every where; and, therefore, concerning his Identity, there 
determinate Time and Place of beginning to exiſt, the relation 
to that Time and Place will always determine to each of them 
its Identity, as long as it exiſts. Thirdly, The fame will hold 
of every Particle of Matter, to which no Addition, or Subſtrac- 
tion of Matter being made, it is the ſame ; for tho? theſe three 


forts of Subſtances, as we tcrm them, do not exclude one an- 


other out of the ſame Place ; yet we cannot conceive but that 
they muſt neceſſarily cach of them exclude any of the ſame 
Kind out of the fame Place; or elſe the Notions and Names of 


Identity and Diverſity would be in vain, and there could be no 


uch Diſtinftion of Subſtances, or any thing elſe one fromanother. 


For Example; could two Bodies be in the ſame Place, at he 
fame time, then thoſe two Parcels of Matter muſt be one and 
the fame, take chem great, or little ; nay, all Bodies muſt be one 
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| erty of Wee ſame: For, en we ſane reaſon tha 


Modes. wo Particles of Matter may be in one Place, 
it can be ſuppoſed, takes away the DiſtinCtion of Identity, and 
Diverſity, of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it 
being a Contradiction, that two, or more, ſhould be one, Identi- 
ty and Diverſity are Relations and Ways of comparing well 
founded, and of Uſe to the Underſtanding. * All other Things 
being but Modes, or Relations, ultimately terminated in Sub- 
Kances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular Exiſtence 


of them too will be, by the ſame Way, determined: Only as 
to. Things, whoſe Exiſtence is in Succeſſion ; fuch as are the 


Actions of finite Beings, v. g. Motion and Thought, both which 
conliſt in a continued Train of Succeſſion, concerning their Di- 
verſity, there can be no Queſtion; becauſe each periſhing the 
Moment it begins, they cannot exiſt in different Times, or in 
different Places, as permanent Beings can at different Times ex- 
i in diſtant Places; and, therefore, no Motion, or Thought, 


conſidered as at different Times, can be the ſame, each Pat | 


thereof having a different Beginning of Exiſtence. 
IRE {. 3- Fxox what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
132 diſcover what is ſo much enquired after, the 
_  Prancipium Indrviduationis; and that, it is plain, 
Is Exiſtence itſelf, which determines a Being of 
any ſort to a particular Time and Place, incommunicable to two 
Beings of the ſame Kind. This, tho? it ſeems eaſier to conceive 
in fimple Subſtances, or Modes, yet, when reflected on, is not 
more difficult in compounded ones, if Care be taken to what it 
is applied: 7. g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, i. e. a continued Bo- 
dy, under one immutable Superficies, exiſting in a determined 
Time and Place; it is evident that, conſider d in any Inſtant of 
its Exiſtence, it is in that Inſtant the ſame with itſelf. For being 
at that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, and fo 
muſt continue as long as its Exiſtence is continued; for ſo long 
it will be the ſame, and no other. In like manner, if two, or 
more Atoms be joined together, into the ſame Maſs, every one 
of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, n 
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A. For in chem the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters 
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whilt they exiſt united together, the Maſs, conſiſting of the ſame 
Atoms, mult be the ſame Maſs, or the ſame Body, let the Parts 
de ever ſo differently jumbled. But, if one of theſe Atoms be 
taken away,or one new one added, it is no longer the ſame Maſs, 
or the ſame Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity 
depends not on a Maſs of the fame Particles, but on ſomething 


not the Identity. An Oak, growing from a Plant to a great 
Tree, and then lopp'd, is ſtill the ſame Oak; and a Colt grown 
up to 2 Horſe, ſometimes fat, and ſometimes lean, is all the 
while the ſame Horſe ; tho', in both theſe Caſes, there may be a 
manifeſt Change of the Parts ; ſo that truly they are not either 
of them the ſame Maſſes of Matter, tho' they be truly one of 
them the ſame Oak, and the other the ſame Horſe; the Reaſon 
whereof is, that in theſe two Caſes, of a Maſs of Matter, and a 


 hving Body, /dentity is not applied to the ſame Thing. 


1 


$. 4. We muſt, therefore, conſider wherein i 
mOk differs from a Maſs of Matter, and that Vegetables. 
ſeems to me to be in this; that the one is only the Coheſion of 
Particles of Matter, any how united, the other, ſuch a Diſpoſiti- 
on of them as conſtitutes the Parts of an Oak, and ſuch an Or- 


* ganization of thoſe Parts, as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nou- 


riſkment, ſo as to continue and frame the Wood, Bark, and 
Leaves, Ec. of an Oak, in which conſiſts the vegetable Life. 
That being then one Plant, which has ſuch an Organization of 
Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of one common Life, it 
continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame 
Life, tho” that Life be communicated to new Particles of Mat- 
ter, vitally united to the living Plant, in a like continued Orga- 
ization, conformable to that ſort of Plants, For this Organizati- 
on, being at any one Inſtant in any one Collection of Matter, is 
in that particular Concrete diſtinguiſh'd from all other, and is. 
ment, both forwards and backwards, in the ſame Continuity 


_ ef inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts, united to the living Body of the 


Pant, it has that Identity, which makes the ſame Plant, and all . 
the Parts of it, Parts of the ſame Plant, during all the Time 
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fit to convey that common Life to all the Parts fo united. 

5 5- Tux Caſe is'not ſo much different in 
_ Brates, but that any one may hence ſee what 
| 3 makes an Animal, and continues it the fame. 
Mmething we have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to l. 
luftrate it. For Example, What is a Watch? *Tis plain, *tis 
nothing but a fit Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a 
certain End, which, when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it 
is capable to attain, If we would ſuppoſe this Machine one con- 
tinucd Body, all whoſe organized Parts were repair'd, increas'd, 
or diminiſh'd, by a conſtant Addition, or Separation of inſen- 
ſible Parts, with one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething 
very much like the Body of an Animal, with this Difference, 
That in an Animal, the Fitneſs of the Organization, and the Mo- 
from within; but in Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from 
without, is often away, when the Organ is in Order, and wel 
fitted to receive it. 

$. 6. Tx1s alſo ſhews, wherein the Identity 
7 of the ſame Man conſiſts, viz, in nothing but a 
Participation of the ſame continued Life, by 
FOR flecting Particles of Matter, in ſucceſſion vitally 
united to the ſame organized Body. He that ſhall Place the Iden. 
tity of Man in any Thing elſe, but, like that of other Animals, 
in one fitly organized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from 
thence continued under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſuc- 
oeſſively, flecting Particles of Matter united to it, will find it 
hard to make an Embryo, one of Years, mad and ſober, the 
ſame Man, by any Suppoſition, that will not make it poſſible 
for Seth, Iſhmael, Sccrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Cæſar Borgia, 
to be the ſame Man. For, if the /dentity of Soul alone makes the 
ſame Man, and there be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why 


the ſame individual Spirit may not be united to different Bodies, 
it will be poſſible, that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, and of 
different Tempers, may have been the ſame Man: Which Way 
of ſpeaking muſt be, from a very ftrange Uſe of the Word Mar, 


| of Heliogabalus were in one of his Hogs, n 
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10 an Led, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: 
And that Way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the No- 


tions of thoſe Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and 
are of Opinion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcar. 


guy be Eds Go AO 15 


with Organs ſuited to the Satisfaction of their brutal | 
ons. But yet, I think. no body, could he be ſure chat the Soul 


Hog were a Man, or Heliogabalus. 
& 7. Tis not, therefore, Unity of Subſtance, Lehre 
that comprebends allSorts of larmity, or willde- 45 Idea 
termine it in every Caſe; but to conceive and judge of it aright, 
we muſt conſider what Idea the Word it is applied to, ſtands 
for ; it being one Thing to be the ſame Subſtance, another the 
fame Man, and a third the ſame Perſin, if Perſon, Ma, and 
Stance, are three Names, ſtanding for three different Meas ; 
for fuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, ſuch muſt be the 
Hentity: Which, if it had been a little more carefully attend- 
ed to, would, poſſibly have prevented a great deal of that Con- 
fuſion, which often occurs about this Matter, with no ſmall 
which, therefore, we hall in the next Places Ine coufider. | | 
rr 1 
| and, conſequently, the ſame Animal, as we 
have obſerved, is the ſame continued Life, communicated to 
different Particles of Matter, as they happen, ſucceſſively, to be 
united to that organiz'd, living Body. And, whatever is talked 
of other Definitions, ingenious Obſervation puts it paſt doubt, 
that the Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound, Man, in our 
Mouths is the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of ſuch a 
certain Form: Since, I think, I may be confident, that whoever 
ſhould ſee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, tho? it had 
no more Reaſon all its Life than a Cat, or a Parrot, would call 
bim fill a Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat, or a Parret, dif- 
courſe, reaſon, and philoſophize, would call, or think, it nothing 
but a Cat, or a Parrot ; and ſay, the one was a dull, irrational 
Mon, 


Tdbitity and Deer. Boox IT 


and the other a very intelligent, rational 
6 —— 


aff, during his Government there, that poke, and aſked, 
© and anſwered common Queſtions, like a reaſonable Creature: 
© $o that thoſe of his Train there, generally concluded it to be 

< Witchery, or Poſſeſnon; and one of his Chaplains, who lived 


© What there was of it? He faid, with his uſual Plainneſs, and 
< Dryneſs in Talk, there was ſomething true, but a great deal 
c falſe, of what had been reported. I defired to know of him, 
hat there was of the firſt? He told me ſhort and coldly, that 
© he had heard of ſuch an old Parrot, when he came to Braſd; 
< and tho he bdlicv'd nothing of it, and it was a good Way off, 
< yet he had ſo much of Curioſity as to ſend for it; that twas a 
< very great and a very old one; and when it came firſt into the 
oom where the Prince was, with a great many Dutchmen a- 
bon him, it ſaid preſcatly, What a Company of White Men are 

_ © bere? They allf'd it, what he thought that Man was? pointing 


© at the Prince: It anſwer'd, Some General or other ; when they 


brought it cloſe to him, he aſked it, D'awve- 
e It anſwered, De Marinman. The 


* garde lex Prudles., The Prince laugh d, and ſaid, 
« Vous gardez les Poulles? The Parrot anſwered, 


Chuck, four or five times, that People uſe to 
make to Chickens hen they call them. I ſet 
« down 


« Prince, A gui eſtes vous? The Parrot, I un Por- 
© tugais. Prince, Que fais tu la? Parrot, Je 


© Ouy may. & je ſcay bien faire; and made the 
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French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them to me · 
2 
« and he faid, in Brafilian: I aſked whether he 
« underſtood the Braſilian; He ſaid, No; but 
« he had taken care to have two Interpreters by 
« him, the one a Dutchman that ſpoke Braſtan, 
« and the other a Braſilian, that ſpoke Dutch; 
* that he aſked them ſeparately and privately, 


it is ſo much out of the Way, and 
may paſs for a good one: For I dare ſay this Prince, at leaſt, 
« believ'd himſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed for a very 
« honeſt and pious Man. I leave it to Naturaliſts to reaſon, and to 
© other Men to believe as they pleaſe upon it ; however, it is not, 
perhaps, amiſs to relieve, or enliven, a buly Scene ſometimes 
* with ſuch Digreſſions, whether to the Purpoſe, or no. | 
I navs taken care that the Reader ſhould 1 
have the Story at large, in the Author's own 
Words, becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it incredi- 


dle; for it cannot be imagined that ſo able a Man as he, who had 


Sufficiency enough to warrant all the Teſtimonies he gives of 
himſelf, ſhould take ſo much Pains, in a Place where it had no- 
thing to do, to pin ſo doſe, not only on a Man whom he men- 
tions as his Friend, but on a Prince, in whota he acknowledges 
very great Honeſty and Piety, a Story, which, if he himſclf 
thought incredible, he could not but alſo think ridiculous. The 
Prince, tis plain, who vouches this Story, and our Author, who 
relates it from him, both of them call this Talker a Parrot; 
md I aſk any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a Story fit to be told, 

whether if this Parrot, and all of its Kind, had always talked, 
233 we have a Prince's Word for it, as this one did, whether, I 
ſay, they would not have paſſed for a Race of rational Animals - 
But yet, whether for all that they would have been allowed to 
be Men, and not Parrots? For I preſume tis not the Wea of 2 
— .. 
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in moſt People's Senſe, biit of a Body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, joined 


to it ; and, if that be the Idea of a Man, the ſame ſucceſſive Bo- 
dy not ſhifted all at once, 5 —— 
Spirit, go to the making of the ſame Man. 

. 9. Tas being premiſed, to find wherein 
Perſonal lien. 3 
Perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking, 


ſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking Thing, in different Times 
and Places ; which it does only by that Conſciouſneſs, which is 
inſeparable from Thinking, and, as it ſeems to me, eſſential to it: 
It being impoſſible for any one to perceive, without perceiving 
that he does perceive. When we ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, 
meditate, or will any Thing, we know that we do ſo. Thus 
it is alwaysas to our preſent Senſations and Perceptions: And, 
by this, every one is to himſelf that which he calls Self ; it not 
being conſidered in this Caſe, whether the ſame Self be continu- 
ed in the ſame, or divers Subſtances. For, ſince Conſciouſneſs 
always accompanies Thinking, and tis That that makes every 
one to be what he calls Sf, and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
from all other thinking Things; in this alone conſiſts perſonal 
Identity, i. e. the Sameneſs of a rational Being: And, as far as 
this Conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards, to any paſt Acti- 
on, or Thought, fo far reaches the Identity of that Perſon; it is 
the ſame Self now, it was then; and tis by the ſame Self with 
this preſent one, that now reflects on it, that That Action was 


cg 
Lent. think they had Reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Fer- 
ceptions, with their Conſciouſneſs, always re- 
main'd preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame thinking Thing 
would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 
evidently the fame to it ſelf. But that which ſeems to make 
the Difficulty is this, that this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted 
always by Forgetfulneſs, there being no Moment of our Lives, 


$. 10. Bor it is farther enquir'd,whether it be 
, the ſame Identical Subſtance ? This, few would 


herein we have the wholp Train of all our paſt Actions before 
our 


| | Conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent 
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our Eyes in one View, but even the beſt Memories loſing the 
Sight of one Part, whilſt they are viewing another; and we ſorae- 
times, and that the greateſt Part of our Lives, not reflecting on 
our paſt Selves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, and in | 
ſound Sleep, having no Thoughts at all, or, at leaſt, none with 
at Conſcioulucls, which remarks our waking Thoughans Lihy, 
in all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being intercupted, and we 
bing the Sight of our paſt Siber, Doubts are raiſed, whether we 
are the ſame thinking Thing, i. e. the ſame Subſtance, or no? 
which, however reaſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns nat per- 
22 The Queſtion being, what makes the ſame 
not whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance, which 
dus thinks in the fame Perſon; which in this Caſe matters 
not at all: Different Subſtances, by the fame Conlcioulnels, 
(where they do partake in it) being united into one Perſon, as 
well as different Bodies, by the ſame Life, are united into-one 
Animal, whoſe Identity is preſerved, in that Change of Subſtan- 
ces, by the Unity of one continued Life. For,it being the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs that makes a Man be himſelf to himdelf, perſonal 
Itentity depends on that only, whether it be annexed only to one 
individual Subſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſe· 
veral Subſtances. For, as far as any intelligent Being can repeat 
the Idea of any paſt Action, with the ſame Conſcioulncks it had 
of it at firſt, and with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has of any pre- 
ſent Action; fo far it is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by the 
it is Self to it Self now, and fo will be the ſame Self, as far as 
the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt, or to come ; 
and would be, by Diſtance of Time, or Change of Subſtance, 
20 more two Perſons, than a Man be two Men, by wearing | 
| other Cloaths to Day than he did Yeſterday, with a long or ſhort | 
| Seep between: The ſame Conſcioulnels uniting thoſe diſtant 
3 A — 4 
to their Production. | 
| — we have fame BinkeF 2 
Evidence in our very Bodies, all whoſe Particles, Ta. - 
wilt vitally united to this ſame thinking con- - > 
kigus $f, io that we feel when they are ionen d, and are fed. 
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ed by, and conſcious of Good, or Harm that happens to them, 
are a Part of ourſelves; i. e. of our thinking, conſcious Self. Thus 
' the Limbs of his Body is to every one a Part of himſelf: He ſym- 
pathizes and is concerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and there. 
by ſeparate it from that Conſciouſneſs he had of its Heat, Cold, 
and other Affections, and it is then no longer a Part of that, 
which is himſelf, any more than the remoteſt Part of Matter. 
Thus we ſee the Subſtance, whereof perſſenal Self conſiſted at one 
Time, may be varied at another, without the Change of perſo- 


the Limbs, which but now were a part of it, be cut off. 


| Che tink. ſame Subſtance, which thinks, be changed, it 
ing Ele . can be the ſame Perſon ; or remaining the ſame, 
— it can be different Perſons ? 

And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be no Queſtion at all to 
thoſe, who place Thought in a purely material, animal Conſtitu- 
ton, void of an immaterial Subſtance. For, whether their Sup- 
poſition be true, or no; *tis plain, they conccive perſonal Identi- 
ty preſerved in ſomething elſe than Identity of Subſtance; as 
animal Identity is preſerved in Identity of Life, and not of Sub- 
Nance. And, therefore, thoſe who place Thinking in an imma- 
terial Subſtance only, before they can come to deal with theſe 
Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Identity cannot be preſerved in 
the Change of immaterial Subſtances, or Variety of particular, 
immaterial Subſtances, as well as animal Identity, is preſerved in 
the Change of material Subſtances, or Variety of particular Bo- 
dies: Unleſs they will ſay, tis one immaterial Spirit that makes 
the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one immaterial Spirit that makes 
the ſame Perſon in Men; which the Carteſians, at leaſt, will not 
admit, for fear of making Brutes thinking "Things too. 

. 13. Bur next, as to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, Whether 
i the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances 
only to think) be changed, it can be the fame Perſon? I an- 


fwer, That cannot be reſolv'd, but by thoſe who know what 


Kind of Subſtances they are that do think, and whether the 
Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions can be transferred from one think- 
"x =. "ty 
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$. 12. Bur the Queſtion is, Whether, if the | 
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ing Subſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs. 
the fame individual Action, it could not: But it being but a 
preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, why it may not be 
poſſible, that That may be repreſented to the Mind to have been, 
which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And, there- 
fore, how far the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is annexed to 
any individual Agent, ſo that another cannot poſlibly have it, 
will be hard for us to determine, *till we know what kind of 
Aion it is, that cannot be done, without a reflex Act of Per- 
ception accompanying it, and how performed by thinking Sub- 


[ fances, who cannot think without being conſcious of it. But 


that, which we call the ſame Conſciouſneſs, not being the ſame 
preſented to it, as done by itſelf, what it never did, and was, per- 
haps, done by ſome other Agent; why, 1 ſay, ſuch aRepreſenta- | 
tion may not poſſibly be without Reality of Matter of Fact, as 

well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are, which yet, whilſt 


dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to conclude from 


the Nature of Things. And that it never is fo, will by us, till 
wehave clearer Views of the Nature of thinking Subſtances, be 
beſt reſolved into the Goodneſs of God, who, as far as the Hap- 
pines, or Miſcry of any of His ſenſible Creatures is concerned 
init, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer, from one to an- 
other, that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward, or Puniſhment 
wich it. How far this may be an Argument, againſt thoſe who 
would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting, animal Spirits, I 
leave to be conſider d. But yet to return to the Queſtion before 
us, it muſt be allow'd, That if the ſame Conſciouſneſs (which, 
a has been ſhewn, is quite a different Thing from the ſame nu- 


merical Figure, or Motion in Body) can be transferred from one 


thinking Subſtance to another, it will be poſlible, that two think- 
ing Subſtances may make but one Perſon. For the ſame Conſciouſ- 
nels being preſerved, whether in the ſame, or different Subſtan- 
ces, the perſonal Identity is preſerved. 


F. 14. As to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, Whether the 
fame immaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtin 
| Perſons? Which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built on this, Whe- 


ther 
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ther the ſame immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Actions 
of its paſt Duration, may be wholly ſtripped of all the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of ever 
retrieving again; and ſo, as it were, beginning a new Account 
from a new Period, have a Conſciouſneſs that cannot reach be- 
yond this new State? All thoſe, who hold Pre- exiſtence, are e- 
vidently of this Mind, fince they allow the Soul to have no re- 
maining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre exiſtent State, 
either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Bo- 
dy; and, if they ſhould not, tis plain, Experience would be 2. 
gainſt them: So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than 
Conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiſting Spirit, not having continu- 
ed ſo many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make differ. 
ent Perſons. Suppoſe aChriſtianPlatoniſt, or Pythagorean, ſhould, 
upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation the Seventh 
Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever fincc ; and ſhould imagine 
it has revolved in ſeveral Human Bodies, as I once met with one, 
who was perſuaded his had been the Soul of Socrates « (how rea- 
ſonably, I will not diſpute; this I know, that in the Poſt he fill'd, 
which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very rational 
Man; and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not Parts, or Learn- 

ing) Would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious of any of 
Socrates's Actions, or Thoughts, could be the fame Perſon with 
Socrates? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude, that 
he has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which 
thinks in him, and in the conſtant Change of his Body keeps 
him the ſame ; and is that which he calls himſelf: Lethim al- 
ſo ſuppoſe it to be the fame Soul, that was in Neſtor, or Therſs 
res, at the Siege of Troy, (for Souls being, as far as we know 
any thing of them in their Nature, indifferent to any Parcel 
of Matter, the Suppoſition has no apparent Abſurdity in it) 
which it may have been, as well as it is now, the Soul of any 


other Man : But he now having no Conſciouſneſs of apy of the 
Actions either of Neſter, or Therſites, does, or can he, conceive 
himſelf the ſame Perſon with either of them? Can he be con- 
cern'd in either of their Actions? Attribute them to himſelf, or 
think them his o more than the Actions of any other Man 
that ever exiſted ? So that this Conſciouſneſs not reaching to 

any 
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any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, he is no more ane 
F with either of them, than if the Soul, or immaterial Spirit, 
that now informs him, had been created, and began to exiſt, 
when it began to inform his preſent Body ; tho” it were ever fo 
true, that the ſame Spirit that inform'd Neftor*s, or Therſites's 
Body, were numerically the fame that now informs his. For 
this would no more make him the fame Perſon with Neſtor, 
than if ſome of the Particles of Matter, that were once a Part 
of Neſtor, were now a Part of this Man; the ſame immaterial 
the fame Perſon, by being united to any Body, than the fame 
Particle of Matter, without Conſciouſneſs united to any Body, 
ous of any of the Actions of Neſtur, he then finds himſelf the 
fame Perſon with Neſtor. - 

tes Ae acyide able, wither ay Willits, to 
conceive the ſame Perſon at the Reſurrection, tho? in a Body not 
exaftly in Make, or Parts, the ſame which he had here, the 
fame Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. 
But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſcarce 
to any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough 
to make the ſame Man. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, car- 


_ rying with it the Conſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life, enter 
and inform the Body of a Cobler, as ſoon as deſerted by his 


own Soul, every one ſees he would be the ſame Perſon with the 
Prince, accountable only for the Prince's Actions: But who 
would ſay it was the ſame Man? The Body too goes to the 
making the Man, and would, I gueſs, to every Body, determine 
the Man in this Caſe ; wherein the Soul, with all its princely 
Thoughts about it, would not make another Man: But he would 
be the ſame Cobler to every one, beſides himſelf. I know that, 
in the ordinary Way of ſpeaking, the ſame Perſon, and the ſame 
one will always have a Liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to 
apply what articulate Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fit, and 
change them as often as he pleaſes. But yet, when we will en- 
quire what makes the ſame Spirit, Man, or Perſon, we mult fix 
the Leas of Spirit, Man, or Perſon in dur Minds; and having 

reſolv'd 
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reſolv'd with ourſelves what we mean by them, it will not be 
hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when it s 
the ſame, *and when not. 
F. 16. Bur tho? the ſame immaterial Sub. 
ſtance, or Soul, does not alone, wherever it be, 
Perf Jane and in whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; 
yet tis plain, Conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can 
be extended, ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtence and Ac- 
tions, very remote in 'Time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as it 
does the Exiſtences and Actions of the immediately preceeding 
Moment: So that whatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and 
paſt Actions, is the ſame Perſon to whom they both belong. Had 
I the ſame Conſciouſneſs, that I ſaw the Ark, and Noa#'s Flood, 
as that I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as 
that I write now, I could no more doubt that I who write this 
now, that ſaw the Thames overflow d laſt Winter, and that viewed 
the Flood at the general Deluge, was the ſame Self, place that 
Self in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I who write this,am 
the ſame my Self now whilſt I write (whether I conſiſt of all the 
ſame Subſtance, material, or immaterial, or no) that I was Yeſter- 
day. For asto this Point of being the ſame Self, it matters not 
whether this preſent Self be made up of the ſame or other Subſtan- 
ces; I being as much concern'd, and as juſtly accountable for any 
Action was done a thouſand Years ſince, appropriated to me now 
by thisSelf-conſciouſneſs, as Iam for what Idid the laſt moment. 
$. 17. SELF is that conſcious thinking Thing, 
or, (whatever Subſtance made up of, whether ſpi- 
ritual, or material, ſimple, or compounded, it 
matters not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious of 
Pleaſure and Pain, capable of Happineſs, or Miſery, and fo is 
concern'd for it Self, as far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. Thus 
every one finds, that whilſt comprehended under that Conſciouſ- 
neſs, the little Finger is as much a Part of it Self, as what is 
moſt ſo. Upon Separation of this little Finger, ſhould this 
Conſciouſneſs go along with the little Finger, and leave the 
reſt of the Body, *tis evident the little Finger would be the Per- 
fon, the ſame Perſon ; and Self then would have nothing to do 
with the reſt of the Body. As in this Caſe, it is the Conſciouſ- 2 
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neſs that goes along with the Subſtance, when one Part is ſepa- 
rate from another, which makes the ſame Perſon, and conſti- 
tutes this inſeparable Self; ſo it is in Reference to Subſtances 
- remote in Time. That, with which the Conſciouſneſs of this 
preſent thinking Thing can join itſelf, makes the ſame Perſon, 
and is one Self with it, and with nothing elſe ; and fo attributes 
to it Self, and owns all the Actions of that Thing as its own, 
2s far as that Conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther : * 
one who reflects, will perceive. 

$. 18. In this Perſonal Identity, is founded all Cljects of Re- 
the Right and Juſtice of Reward and Puniſh- =” 
ment; Happineſs and Miſery being that for 
which every one is concern'd for himſelf, not mattering what 
becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or affected with that 
Conſciouſneſs. For, as it is evident in the Inſtance I gave but 
now, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger when 
it was cut off, that would be the ſame Self which was concern- 
ed for the whole Body Yeſterday, as making a Part of it Self, 
whoſe Actions then it cannot but admit as its own now. Tho? 
if the ſame Body ſhould ſtill live, and immediately, from the 
Separation of the little Finger, have its own peculiar Conſciouſ- 
neſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing ; it would not at 
all be concern'd for it, as a Part of it Self, or could own any of 
its Actions, or have any of them imputed to him. 

$. 19. Turs may ſhew us, wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, 
not in the Identity of Subſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the I- 
dentity of Conſciouſneſs ; wherein, if Sccrates, and the preſent 
Mayor of Queenborough agree, they are the ſame Perſon: If the 
ſame Socrates, waking and flecping, do not partake of the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs, Sccrates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame Per. 
fon. And to puniſh Socrates waking for what ſleeping Socrates 
hovght, and waking Socrates was never conſcious of, would be 
no more of Right, than to puniſh one Twin for what his Bro- 
ther-T'win did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their Out- 
ſides were ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſt'd ; for ſuch 
Twins have been ſeen. 

9. 20. Bur yet, poſſibly, it wil au be objected; ſuppoſe 1 


wholly 
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wholly loſe the Memory of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a 
Poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that, perhaps, I ſhall never be 
conſcious of them again: Yet am I not the ſame Perſon that 
did thoſe Actions, had thoſe Thoughts that I once was conſci. 
ous of, tho? I have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, tha 
we mult here take notice what the Word 7 is applied to: Which, 
in this Caſe, is the Man only. And the fame Man being preſumed 
to be the ſame Perſon, 7 is eaſily here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for 
the ſame Perſon. But if it be poſſible for the ſame Man to have 
diſtin incommunicable Conſciouſneſſes, at different times, it is 
paſt doubt the ſame Man would, at different times, make diffe. 
rent Perſons ; which, we ſee, is the Senſe of Mankind, in the 
ſalemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, human Laws not pu- 
niſhing the mad Nan for the fober Man's Actions, nor the ſaber 
Nan for what the mad Man did, thereby making them two Per- 
fons: Which is ſomewhat explain'd by our way of ſpeaking 
in Expliſh, when we ſay, ſuch an one is unt himſelf, or is beſides 
himſelf ; in which Phraſes it is inſimuated, as if thoſe who now, 
LING Gon, Gat: Ger BY wes INS 


ame Perſon was no longer in that Man. 9 


Difference be- 4 92. Be 203k bs thus co canes; th 
tween ty Socrates, the ſame individual Man, ſhould be 
L two Perſons. To help us a little in this, we muſt 
z'. — GEN 
Faſt, ir muſt be cither the ſame individual, immaterial, think- 
> man 6 —— numerical Soul, and nothing 


1E 23 „„ 
material Soul. 

Thirdly, On the ſame immaterial Spirit, united to the ſame 
Animal. 


| Now, take which of theſe Snppelicicns you pleaſe, iti 


ſible to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing but Conſci- 
ouſneſs, or reach any farther than that does. 


Flos, by the firſt of them, it muſt be allow'd poſſible, that a 
Man, born of different Women, and in diſtant Times, may be 


the fame Man, A way of ſpeaking, which, whoever admits, 
muſt 
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muſt allow it poſible for the fame Man to be two e. ö 
ſons, 2s any two that have Bd in different Ages, without 4 
dels; and ſo making bwnan 


— will not do it. For "AY 
ä Uu 
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ever Subſtance there is, however framed, without Conſcioul. 
neſs, there is no Perſon: And a Carcaſe may be a Perſon, as well 
as any fort of Subſtance be ſo, without Conſciouſneſs. 
” Givz.o we fipels two: difinft. incommuniceble Conlciant, 
neſles aBting the fame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the 
other by Night ; and, on the other fide, the ſame Conſciouſ. 
nefs, acting by Intervals, two diſtin& Bodies: I aſk, in the fir 
Caſe, whether the Day and the Night 7Marn would not be two as 
diaet Perſons, as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the 
ſceond Caſe, there would not be one Perſon, in two diſtin Bo. 
dies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two diſtinct 
Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this diſtin 


Conſcicufneſs, in the Caſes above mentioned, is owing to the 


ſame and diſtin, immaterial Subſtances, bringing it with them 
to thoſe Bodies; which, whether true, or no, alters not the 
_ Caſe; fince it is evident the perſona! Identity would equally be 
determin'd by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Conſciouſneſs 
were annexed to ſome individual, immaterial Subſtance, or no. 
Far granting, that the thinking Subſtance in Man muſt be ne- 
cellaily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evident, that — 


had loſt for twenty Years together. Make theſe Intervals of 
Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their Turns regularly by 
Day and Night, and you have two Perſons, with the ſame im- 
material Spirit, as much as in the former Inſtance two Perſons 
with the ſame Body. So that Self is not determined by Identi- 


ty, or Diverſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, but 


only by Identity of Conſciouſneſs. 

$. 24- InDEED it may conceive the Subſtance, whereof it is 
now made up, to have cxiſted formerly, united in the ſame con- 
ſcious Being : But, Conſciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance is no 
mare it Self, or makes no more a Part of it, than any other 
Subſtance ; as is evident in the Inſtance we have already given, 
 &f a Limb cut off, of whole Heat, or Cold, or other Aft 


ons, 
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ons, having no longer any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a Man's 
ſelf, than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like manger it 
will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, which is void 
of that Conſciouſneſs, whereby I am my Seffto my Self - If there 
be any Part of its Exiſtence, which I cannot upon RecolleQtion 
join with that preſent Conſciouſneſs ; whereby I am now my 
Self, it is in that Part of its Exiſtence no more my Self, than any 
other immaterial Being. For whatſoever any Subſtance tins 
thought, or done, which I cannot recollect, and by my Confſd- 
ouſneſs make my own Thought and Action, it will no more be- 
long to me, whether a Part of me thought, or did it, than if it 
had been thought, or done, by any other . 
any where exiſting, 
$. 25. I AGREE, the more probable Opinion is, that this Con- 
ouſaeſs is anner d to, and the Aﬀettion of one individual, im- 
material Subſtance. 
Bor let Men, according to their divers Hypotheſes, reſcind 
of that as they pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of 
Happineſs, or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that 
is himſelf, that he is concern'd for, and would have happy; that 
this Seff has exiſted in a continu'd Duration more than one In- 
ſtant, and, therefore, it is poſlible may exiſt, as it has dane, 
Months and Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be 
fet to its Duration ; and may be the ſame Self, by the ſame Can- 
ſciouſneſs, continu'd on for the future. And thus, by this Con- 
ſcioulneſs, he fiads himſelf to be the ſame Self which did ſuch, or 
ar 
or miſerable, now. In all which Account of Self, the fame 
numerical Subſtance — the fume Self 
but the ſame continu'd Conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral Sub- 
ſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated from it, which, 
whit they continu'd in a vital Union with that, wherein thisCon- 
ſciouſneſs then reſided, made a Part of that fame Self. Thus any 
Part of our Bodies, vitally united to that which is conſcious in 
us, makes a Part of our ſelves: But upon Separation from the 


vital Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is communicated, that 
which a Moment ſince was Part of our ſclvcs, is now no more 
” 
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fo, tan a Partof anothet Man's ſelf is = Part of me ; andit is 
not in a little Time may become arealPartof ano. 


ther Perſon. And fo we have the ſame numerical Subſtance bo- 


come a Part of too different Perſons ; and the ſame Perſon pre. 
fervd under the Change of various Subſtances. Could we ſup- 


of paſt Aftions, as we find our Minds always are of a great Part 
of ours, wid ſometimes of them all; the Union, or Separation, of 


fuck a iritual Subſtance would make no Variation of perſonal 


Identity, afiy tore Gian that of any Particle of Matter does. 
Any Subiſiance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a 
Part of that very ſame Sf, which now is: Any Thing united to 
it by a Conſciouſneſs of former Actions, makes alſo a Part of the 
ren. | 5 
26. Punson, as I take it, is the Name 
9 * Where ever a Man finds what he 
f. erm 
enn cl; there, I think, another may fay 
ts chic ſlate Poon. It is « forenſic Term, appropriating Act 
dus and their Merit; and ſo belongs only to intelligent Agents, 
capable of a Law, and 
emend ie beyond preſent Exiſtence to whats paſt, only by 
Conſtioulneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, 
owns and imputes to itſelf paſt Actions, juſt upon the ſame 
Ground, and for the ſame Reaſon that it does the preſent. * All 
which is founded in à Concern for the unavoidable 
Concomitant of Conſciouſneſs; that which is conſcious of Plea- 
_ fare and Pain, deſiring that That Seff that is conſcious, ſhould 
be Happy. And, therefore, whatever paſt Actions it cannot re- 
concile, or appropriate, to that preſent Self by Conſciouſneſs; 
it can be no more concerned in, than if they never had been 
done: And toreceive Pleaſure, or Pain, i. e. Reward, or Puniſh- 
ment, on the Account of any fuch Action, is all one, as tobe 
made happy, or miſerable in his firft Being, without any Deme- 


ritatall. For, ſuppoſing a Man puniſt'd now for what he had 
done in another Life, whereof he could be made to have no Can» 
ſciouſneſs at all, What Difference is there between that Puniſh- 


poſe any Spirit wholly firipe of all its Memory, or Conſcioulack 


Happineſs and Miſery. This Perſonality | 


Fa DRE" a. Ac. a. 9 1 
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Aue is, the Apo tells us, that, at the Great Day, when 
every one ſhall receive aecording to his Doings, the Secrets of all 
Hearts ſhall be laid open. The Sentence ſhall be juſtified by the 
all Perſons ſhall have, that they themſelves, in 
what Bodies ſoever they appear, or what Subſtances ſoever that 
Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame, that committed thoſe Ac- 
tions, and deſerve that Puniſhment for them. 

4. 27- I ane apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 
SubjeR, made ſome Suppoſitions that will look firange to ſome 
Readers, and, poſſibly, they are fo in themſclves : But, yet, I 
think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we are 
in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, and which 
we look on as curelves, Did we know what it was, orhow ir 
was tied to a certain Syſtem of flecting, Animal Spirjts ; or ue · 
ther it could, or could not perform its Operations of Thinking 
and Memory, out of a Body organized as ours is ; and whether 
it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall ever be united 
to any, but one ſuch Body, upon the right Conſtitution of whoſe 
Organs its Memory ſhould depend; we atight ſee the Ablurdity 
of ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions I have made. But taking, as we 
ordinarily now do, (in the Dark, concerning theſe Matters) the 
Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, independent from 
Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can, from the Nature 
of Things, be no Abſurdity at all, to that the fame 
Soul may, at different Times, be uv to different Bodies, 
and with them make up, for that Time, one Man ; as well as 
we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body Yeſterday, ſhould be a Part 
of Man's Body Tomorrow, and, in that Union, make up a vital 
Part of Mclib.exs himſelf, as well as it did of his Ram. 

-þ 28. To conclude ; whatever Subſtance be. . 
| gins to exiſt, it muſt, during its Exiſtence, ne- , 
cellurily be the ſame; Whatever Compoſitions "Names. . 
of Subſtances to cxilt, during the Union _ .. 
— the Concrete muſt be the ſame : Whatſos 
ver Mode begins to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the fame : 
And fo, if the Compoſition be of diftin& Subſtances, and de. 
ret Modes, the fame Rule holds. W 
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che Difficulty, or Obſcurity, that has been about this Matter, ra. 
ther riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any Obſcurity in 
| Things themſclves. For, whatever makes the ſpecific Idea, to 
which the Name is applied, if that Ilen be ſteadily kept to, the 
DiffinQion of any Thing into the fame, and divers, will cafily 
be conceived, and there can ariſe no doubt about it. 
Ms $- 29. Fox, ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the 

— (ge? BY Leas of a Man, tis eaſy to know what is the 
. rate, or in a Body, will be the ſame Man. Sup. 
poling a rational Spirit, vitally united to a Body of a certain Con. 
formation of Parts, to make a Man, whilſt that rational Spirit, 
with that vital Conformation of Parts, tho' continued in a fleet- 
ing, ſucceſſive Body, remains, it will be the ſame Man. Butif, 


a certain Shape; as long as that vital Union and Shape remains, 
in a Concrete no other wiſe the ſame, but by a continued Suc. 
ceffion of flecting Particles, it will be the ſame Man. For, what- 
ever be the Compolition, whereof the Complex Idea is made, 


to any one; the La of = Man be but the vital Union of Parts in 
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% M Lig and Diverſity. Boot It, 
_ Bur endeavours to prove, it muſt be the /. ſame Body; 
Al wy that your nay, and others tao, think yeu 
have it mt be the ſame Body; will you therefore ſay, that 
what ix conſiſt wit an Arcs of Fai, who | 
Scripture, nor 
in your Senſe of /ame Body, or, f 
; the 
at the laſt the Dead ſhall be — | 
TNOW, — —ů qpary A particular 
terpretationsof Scrigture, iuto Arcicles of Faith: And, nike 
— Sapp: raiſed, believes that — 
Ge; ee 


* — — Porno e, that 


the his Sins : But that it 
3 — all 


Soul bere; i. e. as I underſtand it, Ay wy atv Particles of 
Matter, which were, ſome Time or other, during this Life here, i- 
ae that in muſt be the /a Boch, in 
OUR to ame Body, 
e Seals Sf er ſame Bade, is taken 4 from thele 
t John v. 28, Words of our Saviour, A! that are in the Grave: 
ſhall bear bis Voice, and ſhall come forth +. From 
whence your That theſe Words, 


{PÞ. 37. _ all that are in their „ relate to no other Sub- 
3 than what was united to the Soul, in Life; be- 
cauſe a different Subſtance cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, ani u 
come oa? of them, Which Words Lordſhip's, if they prove 
any prove, that the Soul too is lodged in the Grave, and raiſed 
out of it, at the laſt Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can « different Sub- 


SORES be in he Gravet e them —_—— 
—— Interpretation our Saviour, 
raiſed, but what hears His Voice ; and 20 other 
Voice, but what being called, comes out of the 
out of the Grave, but what 
one muſt that the Soul, unle it be 
no part of the Perſon that is raiſed, unleſs, 
againſt me J, Los can mals 


Grave ; and =o other 
was in the Grave; 
in the Grave, will 


| 25 argues 
. 3. at po which never was in the Grave, 
nay come out of , or that the Soul is no . 


Bor 
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ſuſpend his 
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Bvr, ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul, another Thing that 
will make any one doubt, whether this your Interpretation of our 


Sari Words be necellari i be received, us the ra 
jour's — —— 


of Death. And yet, by this 

——⸗ 3 
the Point of Death ? becauſe you mean no other Subſtance, but what 
comes out of the Grave ; and no Sulſtance, no Particles come out, you 
fay, but what were in the Crave: and, I think, your Lordſhip will 


not fay, that the Particles that were ſeparate from the Body by Fer- 


| eg orgat> a> oy ere 
Bur your Lordſhip, | find, has an Anfwerto this, 

viz. + That, by this with other Places, 1 P. 37. 

you find that the Mord [of our Saviour, above quot- 
ed] are to be underſiond „7 


individual Particles, i. e. thoſe Particles, that are in 
Grave, at the Reſurrection; for ſo they muſt read, to make your 
Lordſkip's Senſe entire, and to the Purpoſe of your Anſwer here : 
And then, methinks, this — — — 1 
— where, — 6 Taken th 
| np ——— 24 — 2 
could not, hearing come aut 
— which —— pg _ Lo 
your Words our Saviour's 
muſt be underſtood Taras apy in the Crave, wrleſs, 2s = 
Lordſhip fays, — —˙ e which never 
See,, come out of it. And here your Lordhip exprtly 
hen cr cat's Bd ao cr ad the 
er dr 1 which te Sul es [uy ny Ti] acl, anda 
thoſe individual Particles, that are in the Which, put toge- 
ther, ſems to me to ſay, That our Saviour's Words are to underſtood 
of thoſe Particles only that are in the Grave, and not of thoſe Par- 
ticles only, which are in the Grave; but of others alſo, which have, at 
ay tie, been vitelh united re the Sul but ver were in theGrave. 


Lordſhip brings, make the eſurrect 
Pl) nd — — 2 wy 


in your 
1 / + ogy ge pe ta Cor. v. ro. 


„ that every one 
ene according to that be hath 
done, whether it be good, or bad. To which your 

+ rap Kern Can theſe Words I P. 38. 
other material Subſtance, but 

22 r „ 
— ts the Apoſtle to be, a 
Sinner ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very james Body, wherein he 
Vor. I. 8 committed 


that Body, in 
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them ; becauſe St. Par! does not ſay he ſhall have 


h 


1 


1 


it 
SR 


. 
5 


Body, in which theſe 
anſwer, Theſe Words of St. Paul may be un- 
Subſtance, than that Body, in which theſe 
Things were done; becauſe your i me, and gives mo 
a ſtrong Reaſon, ſo to underſtand them. Your Lord- 


of Matter, in the » Wherein the Things done, than i 

which is raed, that which is raiſed, cannot be the fome Bob i 
which they were done: Unleſs that alone, I 
Cr Particles, 


Particles of Matter, but 
united to the Soul before: But ſuch a 
ſome time, = es to the 


Body, in 2 Or 
that made Po ds : A Sinner has 
'Years; he is 1 


in; 3 be mu receive 
his Body. Rr 
ſiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt 


a 0s Bae ©, ar near 
;" it will be no more 
weve done, in he ſtant Parts of 
„in which the half, or three quar- 
1 is now 


make the fame Body, which was his, — n 
were done, than thar's the fame Body, which has dat half che Thus 
lame Body, is, becauſe St. Pal fays it be hir Body, in which 
theſe Things were done ; which it could not be, if any "other Sub- 
ſance were joined to it, ere eee 
NT when the . 


— 


ST — — of a — — 
7 75 be 196 dev, or unit to make fuch » plump, 


— 
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vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re- aſſumed to make up — 
to the Hulk, your Lordſhip judges convenient ; but the 
rr 
| as 
Gaya | r appears, 2 
1 P. 35. 3 the ſame Particles the Sinner had, 


Commiſſion of his Sins; for they 
ger maf avs 14 Bp 7 wm 


Dur then, pray, my Lord, what muſt an Embrye do, who, dy- 
ing within a few Hours after bis Body was vitally united to his Soul, 
U— —— eG, 
to make up his Body, of that Size and hich your Lord- 
thip ſeems to require, in Bodies at — — 
Heve he ſhall remain content with that ſmall Pittance of Matter, and 


that yet imperfeRt Body, to Eternity, becauſe it is an Article of Faith, 
to dalieve the Re the very ſame Body ? i. e. made p of 


33 —— united to the Soul. Torf 
s 8 your T hat Lift in ile 
7 f. 4. 8. ———— , it will follow, 


| That the Body of cn Fabry, dying in the wen. 
may be 44 ——ů—ð 

e iſ Conception an Beginning of Formation, it 
has Life, and Life, is the Refi ofthe Unien of the Soul with the Bu 
dy; an Embryo, that ſhall die, either by the umimely Death of the 
» or by any other Accident, 
to 


any ordinary Man. 


your Lordſhip's Doctrine, remain a Man, not an Inch 
3 becauſe there are not Particles of Matter, former- 
Iy united to is Saul, to make him bigger; ; and no other can be made 
ule of, to that Purpoſe: Tho' what greater the Soul hath 
with any Particles of Matter, which were once united to it, 
S jee-hengen, chan: ie had we Pericles of dame, 
which it ge es, — RT 1p Enna if that 
ſhould be demanded. 


Bx theſe, and note few. other the like Conſequences, one 


- raile and make Articles of Faith, about the Reſurrefion 
6 nothing of the ſame Body; 
phe or, i it does, it is with no ſmall 0 


e e Words, 1 ſhould think, | 
—— — ing ra 


your Lord- 


after it has Life, muſt, 


maple, 
what Service they do to Religion, and'the Chriſtian Doctrine, who 
Queſtions, 


1 8 _ _—_ pare 


— 0 — 345 
raiſed, and 


done the Bos? Mujer i be Gidof alas, 

5 LES == == — 
at ti or 

— — ä — — 


might ſoon 
The ſane Bady, A 
MG Wont ts proveche Reſurrection of he fy — 
out the Mixture of one new Atom of Matter, I ſhall know hat to ſay 
to it. In the mean time, this I anderſtand, That St. Paul would 
have put as ſhort an End to all Diſputes about this Matter, if he had 


—— (— r 
I Tus . 1 of 


TIT e 
Grier 


2 . 


— raiſed with the ſame a TLond- 
IT iu theſe Wards annexed ; — — whe- 


ther his. Body was the ſame material was united to his 
Soul efore? I anſwer, None at all; nor chat it bad juſt the fame di- 

Lineaments and Marks; and the ſame Wounds, chat 
abode ds Time of bis Death. | 


—— RIES 
Proportion with his, | every 
Mas tall be-reihd with the ome Livcenicnts, end oder Notes of 
Diſtin&ion, he had, at the Time of his Death, even with his Wounds 
© —— becauſe our Savieur was ſo raiſed; * 
| me, ſcarce recoucileable with what your 
— of « fot Mar falling its Con 17. 3% 
fumption, and dying. 1 
een 8 
—— —— — need to be 


— [Q 


ro make bir Body again, as well a: che Mixture of nevr ao different. 
Particles of Matter with «be old, did, in the Compaſs of his Life, 
given. 


make d Body ; I think n 
Tuts may ſerve to ſhaw, why, the the 
our s Body, were not at 
follow, but that the 


that u any ience: Since, whatever Matter is 
united to his Soul, is his Body, as much as is that, which was united 
to it, when he was barn, orin any-other Part of his Life. 

2. Ix the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure, and Lincaments of 
our Saviour's Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubting Tbe- 
mas put his Fingers and bis Hand, were to be kept, in the raiied Bo- 
dy of our Saviour, the fame they were at his Death, to be a Convic 
tion to his to whom he ſhew'd himſelf, | 


others, at the Laſt Day, 
to me, as Argument, becauſe his undilſolved Body 

ture of any new Particles, therefore the corrupted and conſumed B- 
dies of the Dead, at the Reſurrection, ſhall be new framed, only out 
of thoſe ſcater d Particles, which were once vitally united to their 
Souls, without the leaſt Mixture of any one ſingle Atom of new Mat- 
ter. Nut, at the Laſt Day, when all Men — there will be 

O no 


no need to be aſſured of any one particular Man's Reſurrection. "Tis 
that every one ſhall before the Judginent-Seat of 
ave according to he had done, in his former Life ; 
— RTnP oP 
p, the Scripture havi id hat a Spiritua 
To raiſed in Iucorraption, it is no: for me to dees. 7 
ip aſks, * Were who hw our © . 

es only of ſome P. 29. 

material Subſtance, then united to bis Soul ? In au- 
ſwer, 1 your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Sa- 
— — nn to the Witneſles, that were to 
ſee him, and teſtify of his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could neither 
be ſeen, nor known to be the fame; or by his „ that could be 
ſeen, and by the diſcernible Structure and Marks of it, be known to 


be the fame? When your has reſolved that, all that you ay 
will anſwer itſelf. 2 r 


in that P 

muther 20 be che fame, but log dhe erwegh, VIAL AAIINT. 
ſenſible Marks, he has been wont to be known and diſtinguiſhed by; 
will your Lordſhip therefore argue, that the Gren Judge, at the Laſt 


ther foch a W of arguing for the Refwr 
be an Article of Faith, contributes to the 
dibility of the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead, 
tothe Judgment of others. 


F , forthe : 
— 


the Certainty of it; 1 becauſe he roſe, as the Firſt- 
Fruits 3 Chriſt the Firſt-Fruns, afterwards they that 1 1 Cor. xv. 
——CJ 20. 23. 
Refurreion of Chriſt is a of the Certainty of =P 
du Reſurrection. But is it, therefore, a Proof of the Reſurrection of 
the ſame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles, which con- 
curr'dto the making up of our Body here, without the Mixture of any 
one other Particle of Matter ? I confefs, I ſee no ſuch Conſequence. 
et will on nm ap we ij AM | 
ware of the Objettions in Mens bout the Re- [| P. 40. 
„ 
as to tht icte, to Þ 
vedy doe came? Fi, © ſows, that th ein re ee, 
come? Fir, ; i arts 


Manner of their Vegetation. . I do not | 
are ne Pr Plans ern 
by the ordinary Providence of God, inthe Manner of Freon 


I hall leave 
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| Ene 7 the Jame Body, in your Lordſhip's — 
Ir continues, They ſow bare Grain of When, 
P. 0. or of ſome other Grain, but God giveth it a Body, 
Body Here, furs your Laa E. —— 
auer ſuppoſed. 1 But to me a Diverſity 


own 
of the materi. 


al Subſtance, i. e. of the Particles, is here ſuppoſed, or in 


rect Words faid. For the Words of St. Paul, 


+ v. 37. auen all together, run thus, + That which thou ſow- 


| eft, thou ſoweſt not that Body which ſhall be, but 
bare Grain, and fo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet down the Remainder 
of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the natural Argument 
ſeems to me to ſtand thus: If the that is put in the Earth in 


ing, is not that Body which ſhall be, then the Body that is pu 
in che Grave, 1 nat her, i. 2. Al fame, Body that ſhall J. boy 


Bur ves it to be the ſame Body, by theſe three 
ha | Ts belongs to i. Anfwer. Indeed — 
Words vd e cope, whether our Tranſlators have ri rendered 
them his om Body, or your Lordſhip more rightly, that proper Body 


which belongs to it, 1 underſtood no more but this, that in 


the Production of Wheat, and other Grain from Seed, God continu- 


ed Species diſtin, ſo that from Grains of Wheat ſown, Root, 
Stalk, Ear and Grains of Wheat were „ and not thoſe 
of Barley ; and fo of the reſt, which I took to be the Meaning, of to 
everySeed bis own Body. No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe Words prove, 
That to every Plant of and to every Grain of Wheat 
duced in it, is given the proper Body that belongs to it, is the lame 
Body with the Grain that was forrn. 

not underſtand ; becauſe I do not underſtand how one 


CER eng, Wy, or an hundred individual 


Grains; for ſuch ſometimes is the 


Bur your Lordſhip s it. For, 24 
UP. 40. Lordſhip, || Eo:ry 8550 having that Body in li 
1 which is afterwards ſo much 7 d, and in Grain 
the Seed is corrupted before its Germination; but it hath its proper, or- 
ganical Parts, which make it th: ſame Body with that which it 
xp to. For, altho Grain be not divided into Lobes, as other are, 
get it hath been found, by the moſt accurate Obſeroations, that upon ſe- 


par the Membranes, theſe ſeminal Parts are diſcerned in them; 


which s grow gp to that Body which we call Corn. In which 
Words I crave Leave to that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that 


Body may be enlarged, by the addition of an hundred, or a thouſand 
times as much Bull: 3 Matter, and yet continue the ſam? 
Body; which, I confeſs, I cannot underſtand. | 

Bur in the next Place, if that could be ſo, and that the Plant, in 
its full Growth at Harveſt, increaſed by a Thouſand, or « Million of 


Hufwer. This, 1 Ido 
Viper — 


** at. — 6— — as. P ———_ a 


_ 
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much new Mater added to it, as it had, when it lay in lie 
will fay, that every minute, 


times as 


* Grain is the ſame with 

tow, that one Grain is the with an Hundred, and an hundred, 
diftin& Grains the ſame with one: which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, 
when I can couceive,that all the Wheat in the World is but one Grain. 
Fox I beſcech you, my Lord, conlider, what it is St. Pau! here 
| of: It is he ſpeaks of that, which i ſown and dies, i. e. 
Grain, that : Husbandman takes out of his Barn, to ſow in bis 
Field. And of this Grain, St. Paul Gays, that it i wot that Body that 
ze. Theſe two, viz. That which ir ſown, and That Body, that 


ſpeaks of, to | 
dar bs — 


which of theſe is that lirtle, inviſible, ſemi- 
the Grain, that is ſown ? Dut that is not what St. Pant 

ſpeaks - he could not mean this embryonated,little Plant; for be could 

1 

muſt nie; but t 


0 


your 
nal Plant, 


mean by it, 
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Grave, ſhall be the very ſame with that, which ſhall be raiſed at the 


Relurreftion. For I do not know of any ſeminal Body in little, 
hom ye er — ring proper, Org which, az 


riduale, for the Continuation of the fume 
8 Your ie next Words re, * Aud hi 
® . 


ſeminal 
S 
had not then dilcovered the little Embryo Plant in the Seed; and 
it ſhould have been revealed to St. Paul, (tho', in the 
Scripture, we find little Revelation of Natural Philoſophy) yet an 
taken from a Thing perfectly unknown to the Coriuthi- 
aits, whom he writ to, could be of no Manner of Uſe to them, nor 
ſerve at all, either to inſtruct, or convince them. But granting that 
— tne coroner ee bet mah rear 
proves not the of the ſame Body: Your 
| pod mem pe ng r 
« Man grown up is the ſame (ſame what, I beſeech 
aug ws age fg that the ſame i= 
in the Worab, and Man grown is the /ame 1 
think no one will fay, unleſs he can perſuade 122 
——— 
I DEE EIT 
47 R 
to ſay, that a Part and the Whole are the /ame. 
Your Lor goes on, | Andaltho” many Argu- 
4 F. 41 ments maybe) — , that a Man is not the ſame; 
e « upontheCourſe —— 
and the Manner prration, and Nutrition, is fo 
States; yet that 3 . 
That it was not 


| grant that the Variation of 
32 nd tht 


f LAS. 1 


= —_ 
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fame Buly For tho' I do ſay, 
from what 


* (ſomewhat di 


is the /ame Body, tho' it be fill 
Treg well known Tree in Epping Foreſt, called the King's Oak, 
which, from not weighing an Ounce at firſt, to have many 
Tuns of Timber in it, was all the fame Bagg - = 
* but no body, I think, will lay it was the ſame Body, when 
a Tun, as it _—  — — — Ounce; un- 
les be bana Mind ro Gonalice ps ys that is the ſame 
Body, which has a thouſand Particles Matter in it, for one 
Pardicle that is the ſame ; which is no better than to ſay, Thats thou- 
ſand different Particles are but one and the ſame and one and 
the fame Particle is a thouſand different Particles ; a thouſand times a 
guns chan to ſay Half is the Whole, or the Whole is the 
with the ; which will be improved ten Thouſand times, yet 
farther, if a Man ſhall ay, (as your Lordſhip ſeems, to me, to argue 
here) That that great Oak is the very ſame en 
ſprung from, becauſe there was, in that Acorn, an Oak in little, 
was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) fo much :nlar; 412 
tmake that mighty Tree: For this Embryo, if I may en ho 
Oak in little, being not the one 
S 
Oak, twill be prove the Acorn and the 


, that it was in the other. From which 
+ that a Nurſe and her ſucking 
; . doubt, that a Mother and her 
Body. But this is a way of Gertainty, found out 
to eſtabliſh the Articles of Faith, and to overturn the new Method 
11 r 

Mens Minds more | 

AnD now I deſire your 


fame 
ä other the cou. 
ing 


loweth : Hud thas the tle 


| it is, or be, the /ame Body, 
israiſed at the Reſurreftion. If ſo, my Lord, your Lardſhip has 
then 


That my 
1 Article of the Reſurredtion of the ſame Body, which your 
contends for, and will have to be an Article of Faith: For 
no Means, deny that the /ame Bodies ſhall be raiſed at 


OO FIRE 
and fays; {Bur 82. Paul ſtall ſuppoſes, that i maſt be IP. 43. 
material ance, to which the Soul was before 


that | 
wnited. r 
ruption: It is fown in Diſhonour, it is ied in Glory: It is ſown in 
Weaknefa, it is raiſed in Power : It is ſown a Natural Body, it is ra- 
ed a Spiritual Body. Can ſuch a material Subſtance, which was n- 
. 
neſs, and Dill Fither, theref | 
is Meaning cannot be comprehended. pr bay; any Fo gt | 
laid in the Grave, be ſaid to be 
Lordſhip fays, * You do tr | 
mean the ſame imdini Particles, which were m- P. 34. 
ited at the Paint of Death, ſalt be raiſed ot the Taft 
Day ; and no other Particles are laid in the Grave, but ſuch a 
are united at the Point of Death; either, therefore, your 
muſt ſpeak of another Body, diſſerem from that, which was 


which mall be raiſed; or elſe your Meaning, Iibinks concet be com- 


Bur, whatever be your Meaning, your Lordſhip pron it to be 
Sr. Paul's Mex i be fon BL Gal be raid, which was 
in | 


of Chriſt, thatevery 
had done in his Body; it was 


(which refined not, about 


r 
. 3 | 
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and Retribution to Men in a Future State; and, 


Ber Sat hr 


CRORE 


— — — 

that any thing — — — — neſs, is i 

ent: . That the 
neſs 

concludes thus. $ as 0, if the Scripture be 

Fozndation of our Faith, this is an Article of 

My Lord, to make the I 


. 
Submiſſion, your Lordſhip 

Scripture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the 
reads, and 1 
Poe ge rs ypc 
Bodies of the Dead, i 

the Dead ſhall he raiſed. ———J a. 


lo, if the Scripture, 
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this one 


15 


8 
ft jo 


FI 
q 


ITT, 
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29. 
every one, that the very ſame of 3 
Waal de def; would not, I fay, any one be apt to think, that, 
cuhara & i Toi; jurnueicic, i, e. all the Bodies, that are Graves, - 
aver Geatiall, who ave ts the Graver; which mult denote Perſons, 


They, if ſuppoſed to i fthe Dead, the 
Queſtion will run thus : are the dead Bodies raiſed? Aud, with 
what Bodies do the dead Bodies come? which ſeems to have no very 
Senſe. 
Tuts, 


therefore, being ſo, that the Spirit of God keeps fo expreſo- 
Iy to this —_— 1 2 of 


or Form of ſpeaking, in the New Teſtament, 
raiſing, D riſing, Reſurreftion, &c. of the Dead, where the 
Relurretion at the Laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that the Body is not 
mentioned, but in anſwer to this Queſtion, With what Bodies ſhall 
be meant, the dead Bodies; I do not fee but a good Chriſtian, 
who reads the Scripture, with an Intention to believe all, that is 
there revealed to him, concerning the Reſurrection, may acquit him- 
ſelf of his Duty therein, — add ade; a 


+* 


concerning 
Dead, railcd at the Laſt Day; will he, by the Remainder of St. 
Pant's Aufwer, find the Determination of the Apoſtle, to be much 
| ame Body; unlels the 
Body, that ſhall be; that 


' Fle s, Fiſhes, and Birds, the 
and Stars, 4 2 —— 


5 is from an incorruptible, 
: T7 


fpiritual, immortal Body ; and „ as different as a 
is Fleſb and Blood, is from a Body is not Fleſh and Blood: 
For Fleſh and Blood cannct, ſays St. Paul, in this 
1 Cor. xv. So. very Place, * inherit the Kingdom of God; unleks, 1 
all this, which is contained in St. Pans Words, 
can be n 
which i roqu rajes e he ther ah 
ras very Jame es before in 
peek Words, © ee 
| ords, could have no room for Doubt, in the meaneſt 
— in th of prvr Nde 
Your adds, in the next Words; + A 
s znderſtood, by the Chriſtian 


your Lord- 
: for choſe who, coming thre of your Lond 
the whole Chriſtian fincethe 
RT {who make the far greater Part of Chriſtians, I 
think I may fay, nine bundred nincty and nine of a thouſand) but 
are forced to have recourſe to the to find them there; I 
do not ſee, that they will eaſily find there, this as an Arti- 
cle of Faith, that ſhall be 4 Keſurrection of the ſame Body; 
but that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead, without explicit- 
wholly of the 4 — Kune 

which were once vitally to 

Souls, in their former Life ; withou! the Mixture of any one other 


to have demonſtrated this to be an 
Article of Faith, x An to own, that I do not ſee, that 
all that your Lordſhip has ſaid, __—_—_— 
What is all this to me? Yes, in 


| P. 44- the A he 
. n 272 
35, which was here united ts the Soul, ae aden th Dc: 
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the Reſurrection. But any material Subſtance, united to the 
fone inciple of — makes the ſame Body. , 4 
Tuts is an Argument of 6 which am oblig 
to anſwer to. But is it not fit, I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before I 
anſwer it? Now, here 1 do not well know, what it is to nt a 
Thing not to be neceſſary to the Dofrine of the Reſurreftion. But to 
„ rr r 
in dilputing with learned Men, is not very fafe) your 
Mn That my Idea of perſonal Identity makes it not nec 
ry, that, for the railing the ſame Pcrſon, the Body thould be the ſame, 
Your 's next Word is, But; to which I am ready to re- 
ply, But what? What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? For 
of that Kind the adverſative Particle, But, Sr mp Ayn 
Conſtruction of our introduce, to make the Pro- 
prlcion clear and inacllgitle: Bit here is mo fuch Thing; Buy is ons 
VV 
for fear your . 4 Critic, 
that for the leaſt 1 ee i ea Pages in my An- 
i fr the Bulk But ſince 
makes the /ame 
470 wh — 4 — 3 + euprapery = wo 
— But, auy material Subſtance being united to the 
Priveiple of — makes the ſame Body, is brought to 
my Idea of per, Identity inconſiſtent with the Article of the 
4 — i : 1 A make it our, in fome Gives Senſe, or other, that 
I may fee, whether it be both true and concluſive. I therefore ven- 
to read it thus: My Idea of 1+. 9 wes ame Ro- 
inks hav att ale ink, xr tobe Reſur- 
rection; but allows, That any material Subſtance, being united to 
the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Bag he N 
wr [ox why mr „ is inconſiſtent with the Article of the 
reftion ame 
Ir this be your Lordſhip's Senſe, in this Paſſage, as I here have 
„ 
material eee, g nid te [ms e, e, 
mat ance united to 
neſs, makes the ſame Body. I tay 1 nor 
any - thing, 22 inferr d; and your 
would have done me a Favour, to have ſet down the Words, where 
fay Go, or thoſe from which you infer fo, and ſhew'd bow it follows 
from any thing I have ſaid. 
-N 2. GRANTING, that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of perſo- 
nal Identity, that any material Subſtance, being aged ro the ſame 
Principle of 4 eee neſs, makes the — Body; this would not 


was inconſiſtent with this 
— Za al . but, on the con- 
trary, affirmsit: Since if I affirm, as I do, 


the ſame Perſons 


hall — a an; 
Vol. . tity, 
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tity, chat any material Subſtance, being united to the ſame Prin- 
Conſc „ makes the B follows, 

2 of Geo, the fine Body mult be raied? and of 

the Reſurrection 


din, that if the fume. Perſons are raiſe, they have the ſame Bo- 


live, then, your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the 
* P. 44 . a ET 


of the ſame Perſon ; ; from wheace i will, in- 
pong © nlp ry ReſurreRtion of the ſame Perſon, the ſame 
numerical Particles of Matter are not What does your 
infer from hence? To wit, this: Therefore, he, who thinks 

that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceſſary to the making of 
che ſame Perſon, cannot believe, that the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſ- 
rer if God 


e Perſons ſhall 


Particles of Matter, Nach wore amited of the Poine 
Death ; for there muſt be a great 1 — 


caſe ; as if a fat Man falls into 4 Con 6 Teo ESD 
N — — 


— ho theo Beer mal uv n ile . 


icle 
. 


//, 


_— 1 
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hog Ge et Fn — Fm 
And again, here fans lr. 44. 

A the Nantes of perſonal 1 to l 

fame Man, under 1 of Matter. From which Words 


evident, Lordſhip ſuppoſes a Perſon, in this World, 
= e the in a Body, not conſiſting 
ofthe fame individual oe Landes —— demonſtra- 


be what i will, k enakes the ſame Body mot tobe neceſſary tothe 
Perſon; and, therefore, it is, by your Lordſhip's Rule, inconſiſtent 
with the Article of the Reſurrection. When your Lordſhip ſhall think 
fit to clear your own Notion of perſonal Identity, 1 
ſiſtency en with the Article of the RefureRion Ido vor doubt, but my 
Idea of n Till chen, 
god on mine, will — your 's too. | 
Bur, for the clearing of both, 2 my Lord, 
That whatſocver is nt neceſſary, does not thereby become incor _— 
ent, It is not neceſſary to the ſame Perſon, that his Body 
ways conſiſt of the ſame numerical Particles ; this is 
D e Bode of the Kite te tn this Lhe 
change every Moment, and your Lordſhip cannot 
this makes it not #zcon ſiſtent with God's 
to the ſame Perſons, Bodies the fame numerical Par- 
ticles always, from the Reſurrection to Eternity. And fo like wiſe, 
tho' I fay any thing, that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame nu- 
merical Particles, w were vitally to the Soul in this Life, 
ſhould be re- united to it, at the Reſurrection, and conſtitute the Body 
it ſhall then have; yet it is not #nconfiſtent with this, that God may, 
if He pleaſes, give to every one a Body, conſiſting only of ſuch Par- 
- ticles, as were before vi united to his Soul. And thus, I think, I 
have cleared my Book from all that Incon ſiſtenc, which your Lord- 
on it, and would perſuade the World it has, with the Ar- 
ticle of the Reſurrection of the Dead. 
Ox u before I leave it, I will ſet down the Remainder of what 
8 upon this Head, That, tho" I ſee not the Cobe- 
of it, nor the Force of any 
= yet that nothing may be omitted, tEat your Lordſhip has 
ſu to entertain your Reader with, on his new Point, nor v. 
ay ene hove Roaien on | 


„ thinks iy 


The Diſpute is . 1 *P. 44. 

felf may conſiſt, in the very ſame material Sub- 

france; for we allyw the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the 
ſame — ſeveral Changes of Matter ; but, whether it doth 
not depend upon a vital Union n and Body, and the 


Life, 
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, which it con it Aud, therefore, in the Reſurrection, 
A nen 2 
called a Reſurrettion, but a Renovation; i. e. it may be a nem Life, 
bat aut 4 Zeifing the Bol from the Dead I confeſs, Ido not fee ow 


 I'wvsr 2 of the Reſurretion, withou 
P. 62. 


returning my Thanks Lordſhip, for mak- 
er — 14 in my Eſſay. 
When I writ that Book, I ook it for gramed, u | 
many others have done, that the 


| riſe, or be raiſed, or 
Body; | ſhall in the next Edition of it, 
theſeWords of my Book, 4 The dead Bodies 


2. into theſe of the The 
77 . 


Not that I queſtion, that the Dead 
ſhall be raiſed with Bodies: But, in Matters of Revelation, Ithink it not 


e as far as any one delivers it for Revelati- 
w» hep clas to thy Wook of Gs ; unleſs he will af 

or make himſelf wiſer 
Fooke of the Refurregtion, in 

erms, I had avoided piv giring 

eie ee oder of making | hee 
verbal Reflexion on my Words; What not, if 

there be an Idea of Mentity as ts the Bach. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
Of Other RELAT10Ns. 
ESIDES the before-mentioned 


1. EO 
: B Occaſions of Time, Place, and Cay eee 
may of comparing, or referring Things one to 


1 another, there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, fome whereof 


Ihall mention. 


yl, Tas firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple Idea; which 
being capable of Parts, or Degrees, affords an Occaſion of com- 
paring the Subjects, wherein it is to one another, in reſpect of 
that ſimple ea, v. g. whiter, ſweeter, bigger, equal, more, 8&c. 
Theſe Relations, depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the 
ſame ſample Idea, in ſeveral Subjects, may be called, if one will, 
Proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about thoſe ſam- 
ple Leas, received from Senſation, or Reflexion, is ſo evident, 
that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. | 
$. 2.Secondly, AxwoTntr Occaſion of compar- „ & I 
ing Things together, or conſidering one Thing, 
ſo as to include in that Conſideration ſome other Thing, is the 
Circumſtances of their Origin, or Beginning ; which being not 
afterwards to be altered, make the Relations depending thereon 
as laſting as the Subjects, to which they belong; v. g. Father and 
Sn, Brothers, Couſin-Germans, Ec. which have their Relations 
by one Community of Blood, herein they partake in ſeveral 
Degrees; Countrymen, 3. e. thoſe who were born in the ſame 
Country, or Tract of Ground; and theſe I call Natural Relations: 
Wherein we may obſerve, that Mankind have fitted their Noti- 
ons and Words to the Uſe of common Life, and not to the Truth 
and Extent of Things. For it is certain, that in reality the Re- 
lation is the ſame betwixt the Begetter and the Begotten, in the 
ſeveral Races of other Animals, as well as Men; but yet it is 
ſeldom ſaid, this Bull is the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf, or that 
two Pigeons are Coulin-Germans. 1. 
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by diſtin Names theſe Relations ſhould be obſerv'd, and mark'g 
outin Mankind ; there being occaſion, both in Laws, and other 
— Communications one with another, to mention and take Notice 
of Men under theſe Relations : From whence alſo ariſe the Obli. 
gations of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men: Whereas in Brutes, 
Men having very little, or no Cauſe to mind theſe Relations, 
they have not thought fit to give them diſtin and peculiar 
Names. This, by the way, may give us ſome Light into the 
different State and Growth of Languages; which being ſuited 
only to the Convenience of Communication, are proportion'd 
to the Notions Men have, and the Commerce of Thoughts fami- 
Liar amongſt them; and not to the Reality, or Extent of Things, 
nor to the various Reſpects might be found among them, nor 
the different abſtrat Conſiderations might be framed about 
them. Where they had no philoſophical Notions, there they 
had no Terms to expreſs them : And it is no wonder Men 
ſhould have framed no Names for thoſe Things they found no 
occaſion to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, 
why, as in ſome Countries, they may not have ſo much as the 
Name for a Horſe ; and in others, where they are more careful 
of the Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their own, that there 


of their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. 
1 . 3. Thirdly, Song riuzs the Foundation of 


conſidering Things, with reference to one ano- 


ther, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a moral Right, 
Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a General is one 
chat hath Power to command an Army; and an Army under a 
General is a Collection of armed Men, obliged to obey one 
Man. A Citizen, or Burgher, is one who has a Right to 
certain Privileges in this, or that Place. All this ſort depend- 


ing upon Mens Wills, or Agreement in Society, 1 call Inſti- 


tuted, or Voluntary ; and may be Giſtinguiſh'd from the natural, 
in that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other 
have ſometimes bclonged, tho? neither of the Subſtances, ſo relat- 
cd, be deſtroy'd. Now, tho' theſe are all reciprocal, as 


well as 
the 


. ee owu BREAST 


they may have not only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo 


5 . oa. ae a an a 
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the reſt, and contain in them a reference of two Things one to 
the other ; yet, becauſe one of the two Things often wants a 
relative Name, importing that reference, Men uſually take no 
notice of it, and the Relation is commonly overloak'd : V. g. A 
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Patron and Client are eaſily allow'd to be Relations; but a Con- 
fable, or Diftator, are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, oonſider d 
# ſuch; becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who are 
under the Command of a Dictator, or Conſtable, expreſling a re- 
lation to cither of them ; tho? it be certain that cither of them 
hath a certain Power over ſome others, and ſo is ſo far related 
tothem, as well as a Patron is to his Client, or General to bis 


$-4- Huy, Tuzzs is another fort of rela» =, | : 
tion, which is, the Conformity, or Diſagreement, | 
Mens voluntary A Mons have to a Rule, to-which they are be- 
fer d, and by which they are judg'd of z which, I think, may 
be called Moral Relation, as being that, which denominates our 
moral Actions, and deſerves well to be examined ; there being 
no Part of Knowledge, wherein we ſhould be more careful to get 
determin'd Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, Obſcurity and 
fin&, complex ideas, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo many mix i 
Modes, a great Part whereof have Names annex d to them. 
Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to acknowledge and 
return Kindneſs receiv'd, Polygamy to be the having more Wives 
that one at once; when we frame theſe Notions thus in our 
Minds, we have there ſo many determined ideas of mix d Modes: 
But this is not all that concerns our Actions; it is not enough 
to have determin'd Ideas of them, and to know what Names be- 
long to ſuch and ſuch Combinations of ideas. We have a far- 
| ther and greater Concernment, and that is, to know whether 
ſuch Actions, ſo made up, are morally good, or bad. 
. 5. Goop and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, Moral Good 
R IL. Ch. 20. f. 2. and Ch. 21. . 42. are no- ½½ Foil. 

thing but Pleaſure, or Pain, or that which occa- 
Gons, or procures Pleaſure, or Pain to us. Moral Good and Evil, 
— 
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then, is only the Conformity, or Diſagreement of our voluntary 
Aftions, to ſome Law, whereby Good, or Evil, is drawn on us, 
by the Will and Power of the Law-maker ; which Good and E- 
vil, Pleaſure, or Pain, attending our Obſervance, or Breach of 
the Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is that we call Re- 


22 {. 6. Or theſe moral Nudes, or Laws, to which 
or to 
Moral Ruler. zien generally refer, and by which they judge 
ef the Refiitade, or Pravity of their A Mons, there form tome 
to be three Sorts, with their three different Enforcements, or Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be utterly in vain 
to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, without annex. 
ing to it ſome Enforcement of Good and Evil to determine his 
Will, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſuppoſe alſo ſome 
Reward, or Puniſhment, annex'd to that Law. It would be 
in vain for one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to che Actions of 
another, if he had it not in his Power to reward the Compliance 
with, and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, by ſome Good and 
Exil, that is not the natural Product and Conſequence of the 
Action itſelf: For that being a natural Convenience, or Inconve- 
mience, would operate of itſelf, without a Law. This, if 1 
miſtake not, is the true Nature of all Law, properly ſo called. 
1 $. 7. Taz Laws, that Men generally refer 
their Actions to, to judge of their Reftitude, or 
Obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three; 1. The Divine Law. 
. The Gui Law. 3. The Law of Opinion, or Reputation, if 1 
may ſo call it. By the Relation they bear to the firſt of theſe, 
Men judge whether their Actions are Sins, or Duties; by the ſe- 
cond, whether they be criminal, or innocent ; ad wade 
whether they be Virtues, or Vices. 
| DiviceLow.the 1 8. Firſt, Tas Divine Law, whereby I 
— mean that Law, which God has ſet to the Ac- 
end Duty. tions of Men, whether promulgated to them by 
the Light of Nature, or the Voice of Revelation. That God 
has given a Rule, whereby Men ſhould govern themlelves, 1 
think there is no body ſo brutiſh as to deny. He has a Right to 
do it, we are His Creatures 22 


by the Commonwealth to the ARtions of thoſe | 
who belong to it, is another Rule, to which Men Crimes and In- 


VS. — e 1 
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direct our Actions to that which is beſt ; and He has a Power to 
enforce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, of infinite Weight and 


and by comparing them to this Law, it is, That Men judge of 
the. moſt conſiderable moral Good, or Evil, of their Actions; that 
is, whether as Duties, or Sins, they are like to procure them Hap- 
pinels, or Miſery, from the Hands of the Auumicurr. 

$. 9. Secondly, T ue Civil Law, the Rule ſet Civil Low, the 


Meafure of 


refer their Actions, to judge whether they be c] - 
minal, or no. This Law no body eee ; the Rewanks and 
Puniſtuncnts, that enforce it, being ready at hand, and ſuitable 
tothe Power that makes it ; which is the Force of the Common- 
wealth, engaged to protect the Lives, Libertics, and Poſſeſſions 
r WI 
away Life, Liberty, or Goods, from him who diſobeys; which 
is the Puniſhment of Offences committed againſt this Law. 
4. 10, Thirdly, Tn Law of Opinion, or Repu- Philoſophi 
tation, Virtue and Vice are Names pretended, LITE. 
and ſuppoſed every where, to ſtand for Actions, ei of Vin 
intheir own Nature right, or wrong ; and, as fr 


as they really are fo applied, they fo far are co-incident with 


the Divine Law above mentioned. But yet, whatever is pre- 
tended, this is viſible, that theſe Names, Virtue, and Vice, in the 
particular Inſtances of their Application, thro? the ſeveral Nations 
and Societics of Men in the World, are conſtantly attributed 


Men every where ſhould give the Name of Virtue to thoſe Acti- 
ons, which, amongſt them, are judged Praiſe-worthy ; and call 


hat Vice, which they account blameable : Since otherwile, they 


would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould think any Thing 
right, to which they allowed not Commendation; any Thing 
ww, which they let paſs without Blame. Thus the Meaſure 
of what is every where called and eſteemed Virtue and Vice, is 
Vor. I. Aa this 


Duration, in another Life ; for no body can take us out of His 
Hands. This is the only true Touchſtone of mural Rediitude, | 


anly to ſuch Actions, as in each Country and Society are in Re- 
putation, or Diſcredit. Nor is it to be thought firange, that 
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this Approbation, or Diflike, Praiſe, or Blanie, which, by a ſe. 
cretand tacit Conſent, eſtabliſhes itſelf in the ſeveral 
Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the World; whereby ſeveral Aa. 
to the Judgment, Maxims, or Faſhions of that Place. For, 
tho” Men uniting into politic Societies have refign'd up to the 
Public the diſpoſing of all their Force, ſo that they cannot em- 
ploy it agaidſt any Fellow-Citizens, any farther than the Law 
of the Country direfts; yet they retain ſtill the Power of think- 
ing well, or il, apptoving, or diſapproving, of the Actions of 
thoſe whom they live amongſt, and converſe with; and, by this 

and Vice, 


"rr. Thar this u; the tommon- Meaſure of Virtue 

Fice in one Country, which is counted a Virtus, or at leaſt not 
Fr in another; yet every where Virtze and Praiſe, Vice and 
Blame, go together. Firtze is every where that wich is 
the Allowance of public Eſteem, is called Virtue *, Virtue and 


* 


- 
2 
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Praiſe are ſo united, that they are call'd often by the ſame Name. 
Sunt ſua premia Lauds, ſays Virgil; and fo Cicero, Nihil ba- 
het natura preſtantins, quam Honeſtatens, quam Laudem, uam 
Dignitatem, guam Decus; which, he tolls you, are all Names for 
he fame Thing, Tige: 1. 2. mbar Hea- 
of Firtue and Fice conlified. And cho, perhaps, by the Ge 
rent Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Intereſt of ditfe- 
rent Sorts of Men, it fell out, that what was thought Praile-wor- 
thy in one Place, eſcaped not Cenſure ia another ; and fo in dit- 
ferent Societies, Virtues and Vices were changed ; yet, as to the 
main, they, for the moſt part, kept the ſame every where. For 
| tage; and to blame and diſcountenance che contrary; tis no won- 
der, that Eſteem and Diſcredit, Virtue and Vice,ſhould, in a great 
Meaſure, every where correſpond with the unchangeable Rule of 
Right and Wrong, which the Law of God hath cſtablify'd; 
. there 


Men do of, and denominate their ARtions according 
—— — — — — are of. 
—— ———r— ſaid, Book 1. 
8. and in preſent Chapter, J. 13, 14, 15. 20. 
be would rr 
Nature of Right and Wrong, and what 1 call #iriue and Ne: 
And, if he had obſerved, that in the Place I only report, 
as Matter of Fact, hat others call V intur and Vice, he would not 
have found it liable to any great Exception. For, 1think, I am nor 
much out in ſaying, That one of the Rules, made uſe of in the 
World, for a Ground, or Meaſure of a moral Relation, is that E. 
fteem and Reputation, which ſeveral Sorts of Actions find 
in the ſeveral Societies of Men, according to which they are called 
Virtues, or Vices: And whatever the Learned Mr. Lowde 
in his o Dictionary, I dare ſay, it no where tells bim, 
I ſhould to it) that the ſame Acton is not in Credit, 
call'd and counted a V irtue in onePlace, which, being in Difrepute, 
for, and under the Name of ice in another. The taking 
that Men beſtow the. Names of Hirtwe and Vice according to 
dis Rule of Repmition, 5 ull-T kove done; wr-can — 
Charge to have done, towards the making Fice Virtue, and Virtue 
Vice, But the god Man does well. and as becomes his 0 
be watchful in ſach Points, dad to take the Murm, even at Expret- 
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there being nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and ad. 
vances thegeneral Good of Mankind inthis World, as Obedience 
tothe Laws He has ſet them; and nothing that breeds ſuch Miſ. 
_ chicfs and Confuſion, as the Neglect of them. And therefore 
Intereſt, which they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not general. 
iy miſtake, in placing their Commendation and Blame on that 
Side, that really deſerved it not. Nay, even thoſe Men, whoſe 
Practice was otherwilc, failed not to give their Approbation 
right; few being depraved to that Degree, as not to condemn, 
at leaſt in others, the Faults they themſelves were guilty of: 
Whereby, even in the Corruption of Manners, the true Bounda- 
ries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule of Vir- 
tue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved. So that even the Ex. 
hortations of inſpired Teachers have not feared to appeal to 
common Repute : WVhatſoever is lovely, — 
Report, 6% 
Fm. be. ©. 


$12. 


Fon, which anding alone by themſelves, might found ill, and be 


IS die Land, elhownble in bis Fenton, that] Fergie bach 
ing, as be does, theſe Words of mine, in J. 11. of this Chapter; Ne 
— Teachers have nut feared to % c- 
z; what s are lovely, whatſoever Things are of 
good Report if thee be any ES tanks wants 
zv. 8. without taking Notice immediately preceding. 
which introduce them, run thus : in the of Man- 
Anke of Virtao and Vie, were prey Sell pref N to be the 
Rule of Virtue and Vice, were even the | 
Exhortations of inſpired Te, 


Mad oy mn wry may IC —— 
their Actions, did not, 14 from the Law 
of Nature; which is that and unalterable by which 
OS. 

denominate them Virtues, or Vices. Had Mr. 
r Ie en. 


ta have quoted that Paſſage in a Senſe I uſed it not; and 


x 1 
imagine, 


w be nothing elſe, but the Conſent of private 
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4 Ir any one ſhould imagine, that Thave e 
my own Notion of a Law, when I ma . 4 
the Law, whereby Men judge of Virtue andVice, era 


(| EN is Vote wat ny un 

cally wanting that, which is ſo neceffary and eſſential to a Law, 
a Power to enforce it: I think, I may lay, that he, who imagines 
Commendation and Diſgrace not to be ſtrong Motives on Men, 
to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions and Rules of thoſe 
ud whom they converſe, ſeems lindle naa in the Nature, 6r 
„ 4 The greateſt Part whereofhe ſhall find to 
govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely,by this Law of Faſhion; 
and fo they do that which keeps them i Reputation with their 
The Penakies, 9 _ 


— — 
only to this ; T 


— 
know the Truth _ which is no: 2 what I — 
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Breaches.. And, as to the Puniſhments due from the Laws of 
| the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter themſelves with the 
Hopes of impunity. But no Man "capes the Puniſhment of 
their Cenſare and . Diſſike, who offends againſt the Faſhion and 
Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would recommend him- 
ſelf to. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſen- 
ſible. enough to bear up under the conſtant Dillike and, Con- 
demnation of his own Club. He muſt be of a ſtrange and unnſu- 
al Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in conſtant 
Diſgrace and Diſrepute with his own particular Society. Soli- 
tude. many Men have ſought, and been reconciled to; but no 
body, that has the leaſt, Thought, or Senſe, of a Man about him, 
can live in Society under the conſtant Diſſike and ill Opinion 
of iis Familiars, and thoſe be converſes with. This is a Burthen 
too heavy for human Sufferance: And he muſt be made up of 


pany, — * 


: Fo 


Will be to meavery unintelligible i i 
Cvery unfit one in this Caſc, i o Meas Thoughts Ink. 
nuation, REDS wee te the Mind, — Foyt 


i. e. before they areknown; whereas, . 
— — — = yp 


Author thinks neceſſary 


ingenious ine to the Soul"; exerting them 
brings hom inte Ga | 

F. 52. 1 FixD him'exprefs it thus : Theſe Notions are not 
or Henſon me — 


| ſes, or one 
— — as 


prontens Caine 


only out bf the Pluie be has to 


ich I wat 
2 
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irreconcileable Contradictions, who can take Pleaſure in Com- 


they 
2 


— — | 
to himſelf, or others, what be means 


exerting of Notions, which I, in a more vulgar Stile, call do- 
ing, that — 2 Name upen this 
ly acknowledge he has done'every where he 
— — 


- DONG” IE” ban £ | = 
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* 


Li Wurrues the Rule, towhich, a to a 17h, in the 


Touchsſtone, we bring our voluntary Actions, Relation 7 


| {© cxarbine them by, and try their Goodneſs, Addons „% 


and accordingly to name them; which is, as it 9 bp. 
were, the Mark-of the Value we ſet upon them: Whether, L 

iy, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the Country; ur 
the WH of a Law-niaker, the Mindis eality «ble to obſerve the 
Relation any Action hathto it, and to judge, whetherthe AQtion 
Sees, or diſagrees with the Rulez and ſouth 2 Notion of 
mul Goodneſs, or Evil, which is Ether Confotmiity,or not Con- 
formity of any Action to chat Rule: And, therefore, is clara 
on of ſeveral ſimple Idear, the Confortnity thereto is but fo or- 
dering the Action, that the Gimple Ideas, belonging to it, may 
intheſe ſimple Ideas we have receiv'd from Senſation, and Refle- 
xion. Fot Example, Let us conſider the complex Idea we figni- 
fy by the Word Murder; and when we hive taken it aſunder, 


End to Perception and Motion in the Man; all which 
| T&as, are comprehended in the Word Murder. This Colle®i- 
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3 being found by me 40 agree, or diſagree 
vith the Eſteem of the Country I have bern bred in, and to be 
held by moſt Men there, worthy Praiſe, or Blame, I call the Ac. 
dion virtuous, or yidious: If I have the Will of a ſupreme, in. 
viſible Law-makey for my Rule; then, as I ſuppoſed the Action 
commanded, or forbidden by God, I call it Good, or Evil, Sin, 
or Duty: And, if I compare it tothe Civil Law, the Rule made by 
the Legiſlative Power of the Country, I call it lawful, or unlaw. 
ful, a Crime, or no Crime. So that, whenceſoever we take the 
Rule of Moral Agtons, or by what Standard ſoever we frame in 
are made up of Collections, of ſimple Ideas, which we originally 
 xeceined from Senſe, or Reflexion, and their Rectitude, or Obli- 
quity conſiſts in the Agreement, 2 — 
nn. 12.258 3 86 

1 Te conceive aightly of aura! Aon, ana take 
notice of them under this two-fold Conſideration. Firſt, As 
they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch a Collection of ſim- 
ple dens. Thus Dromlenneſs, or Lying, ſignify ſuch or ſuch a Col- 
Jettion of ſimple Ideas, which I call Mixed Modes: And in this 
Senſe they are as much poſitrve, abſolute Ideas, as the Drinking of 
_» Horſe, or Speaking of a Parrot. Secondly,Our Actions are con- 
9 
Relative, it being their Conformity to, or Diſagreement with 
ſome Rule, that makes hem to be regular, or + good, or 
bad: And fo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, and 
thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus the 
challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain, poſitive 
Mode, or particular Sort of Action, by particular Ideas, diſtin- 
gviſhed from all others, is called Dwelling: Which, when con- 
 deredinrelation to dhe Law of God, will deſerve the Name, 
Fa; to the Law of Faſhion, i in ſome Countries, Valour and 
Vixtuez and to the municipal Laws of fome Governments, a ca- 
pital Crime. In this Caſe, when the politive Mode has one Name, 
and anather Name, as it ſands in relation to the Law, the Di- 
3 


—ͤ — 
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one Name, v. g. Man is uſed to ſignify the Thing; another, v. f. 


Steal; _ | 
$. 17. Aup thus much for the Relation of Hu- Relations in- 
man Actions to 2 Law, which, therefore, I call ,,crable. 

»Twoury make a Volume to go over all Sorts of Relations; 


is not, therefore, to be expected, that 1 ſhould here mention 


them all. It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe,to bew by theſe, what 
the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, call'd 
Relation : Which is ſo various, and the Occaſions of it ſo mary, 
Things one to another) 


under juſt Heads. 


iderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us fee, from whence we 
* B b b get 
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get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they are founded. But 


= ak e 
leave to obſerve z 


$ 18. Fiſt, Tar t is evident, that all * 


Reflexion - So that all that we have in our Thoughts our- | 


ſelves, (if we think of any Thing, or have any Meaning) or 
would ſignify to others, when we uſe Words ſtanding for Re- 


lations,” is nothing bur ſome' ſimple Ideas, or Collections of 


ſimple Meas, compared one with another. This is ſomanifeſt 
when 4 Man fays, Honey is ſweeter than Wax, it is plain, 
Hea,Sweemels, which is cqually true of all the reſt; tho?, where 
they are compounded, or decompounded, the ſimple Ideas they 
ä —————— etds nitiee of v. g. when 
the Word, Father, is mentioned, Firſt, there is meant that parti- 
cular Species, or a colleQtive idea, ſignified by the Word Man. 
Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible fimple' Hdeas, ſignified by the Word 
Generation: And, Thirdly, The Effects of it, and all the ſimple 
Mens, ſignified by the Word Child. So the Word Friend, being 
taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do good to an- 
other, has all theſe following ideas, to the making of it up: Firſt, 
all the ſunple {deas, comprehended in the Word Man, or intel- 
ligent Being. Secondly, The idea of Love. Thirdly, The idea 
of Readineſs, or Diſpoſition. Fourthly, The-idea of Afton, 
* whichis any kind of Thought, or Motion. F:fthly, The idea 
of Good, which ſigniſies any Thing that may advance his Hap- 
pineſs, and terminates at laſt, if examined, in particu lar, ſimple 
ideas; of which the Word Good in general ſignifies any one; 
| but, if removed from all ſimple Ideas quite, it ſignifies nothing at 
all. Aud thus, alſo, all moral Words terminate at laſt, tho, per- 


haps, more remotely, in a Collection of ſumple Ideas: , The im- 


wediate Signification of relative Words, being very often other 
ſuppoſed known Relations; which, if traced one to another, 
Mull end in ſimple Laras. 

my | 6. 29. Se. 


1 
— — 


— 


| 


tion of the Relation, as we have of thoſe ſample 1- 


or mix d Modes, and much more than thoſe of fwaple, Zdeag; 
| becauſe relative Words, being the Marks of this Compariſon, 
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$. 19. Secondly, Tuat in Relations, we have, u bans th. 
ED anc a clear a No- narily' as * 


N of of 1 


Things whereof we have commonly as clear 


Heas, as of any other whatſoever; i being but the diſlinguithing 
ſunple ideas, or their Degrees, one from another,without which 
we could have no diſtinct Knowledge at all. For if I have a clear 
Idea of Sweetneſs, Light, or Extenſion, I have too, of equal, or 
more, or leſs, of each of theſe: If I know what it is for one 
Man to be born of a Woman, viz. Sempronia, I know what it is 
for another Man, to be born of the ſame Woman, Sempronia; 
and fo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of Births, and, per- 
haps, clearer. For if | believed, that Sempronia digged Titus out 
of the Parſley -Bed,(as they uſe to tell Children) and thereby be- 
came his Mother; and that afterwards, in the ſame Manner, ſhe 
digged Cajus out of the Parſley-Bed; I bad as clear a Notion of 


the Relation of Brothers, between them, as if I had all the Skill 


of a Nidwife: The Notion that the ſame Woman contributed, 
as Mother, equally to their Births, (tho' I were ignorant, or mil- 
taken in the manner of it) being that, on which I grounded the 
Relation ; and that they agreed in that Circumſtance of Birth, 
let it be what it will. The comparing them then, in their De- 


Circumſtances of that Deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of 


their having, or not having, the Relation of Brothers. But tho? 
the Lear of particular Relations are capable of being as clear 
and diſtin& in the Minds of thoſe, who will duly conſider them, 
35 thoſe of mix'd Modes, and more determinate than tho ſe of 
Subſtances; yet the Names belonging to Relation, are often of 
as doubtful an uncertain Sigai fication, as thoſe of Subſtances, 


which is made only by Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in 
Mens Minds, Men frequently apply them to different Com- 
pariſons of Things, according to their own Imaginations, which 
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vis — 


© comparing the Action with the Rule, whether 
- 4 — GUISE wir fie. For if fmcefive may 
any Afton 11 
Fug; or falſe. |  T meaſure, be longer, or ſhorter, than that ſup- 
poſed Yard; tho', perhaps, the Yard I meafure 
by, be not exaQtly the Standard; which, indeed, is another En- 
quiry. For tho? the Rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; yet 
we Agreement, or Diſagreement, obſervable in that which 1 
with it, makes me perceive the Relation. Tho? men- 
furingby a wrong Rule, 1 ſhall thereby be brought to judge 2 
mil of its moral Reftitude, becauſe I have tried it, by that 
is not the true Rule; but I am not miſtaken in the Re- 
tation, which that Action bears to that Rule I compare it to, 


cl — TIP 


cnar. XXIX. 


of Cheer and Obſcure, Diftin® and Conf 1 
IEA SV. 


5 1.1 TAVING hun the Original of 
or as, and taken a View of 
— 2 hg their ſeveral Sorts; conſider d the 
confuſed. | Diſrence berween the ſimple and the complex, 
ones are divided into thoſe of 
Modes, Subſtances and Relations, all which, I think, is neceſſary 
to be done by any one, who would acquaint himſelf thorough- 
ty withtheProgrefs, of the Mind, in its Apprebenſion and Know- 
ledge of Things: It will, perhaps, be thought I have dwelt long 
enough upon the Examination of Ideas. I muſt, nevertheleſs, 
— + 


C26: Th Trar in theſe L call Moral Be. 


| poſition are clear; and the Number and Order of thoſe ſimple 


dit but the Seal not applied with x ſufficient Force to'make 8 
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them. The firſt is, that ſome are clear, . 
ſome diſtinf?, and others confaſſed. = 

$. 2. Tux Perception of the Mind being 8 
moſt aptly explained by Words relating to the 2 
Sight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant ay 
by clear and obſcure in our Ideas, by refleting on what we call 
clear and obſcure in the ObjeQts of Sight. Light being that 
which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we give the Name of 5b. 


ſecure to that which is not placed in a Light ſufficient to diſco- 


ver minutely to us the Figure and Colours, which are abſerv- 
able in it, and which, in a better Light, would be diſcernible. 
In like manner our ſimple Ideas are clear, when they are 
as the Objects themſclves, from whence vere taken, 
might, in a well order'd Senſation, of preſent 
them. Whilſt the Memory reine them thits, and can pro- 
dyce them to the Mind, whenever it has Occaſion to canſider 
them, they are clear ideas. 80 far as they cither want | 
thing of that original Exactneſa, or have loſt any of their 
Freſhneſs, and are, as it were, faded, or tarniſhed by Time, fo 
far are they chſcure. Complex Ideas, as they are made up of fim- 
ple ones, ſo they are clear, when the ideas that go to their Com- 


Ideas, that are the Ingredients of any complex one, is determi- 
nate and certain. 

13. Tan Cauſes of Obſcurity, in ſunple Ideas, 2 
ſeem to be either dull Organs, or very flight ſcarity. 
and tranſient Impreſſions, made by the Object; 
or elſe a Weakneſs in the Memory, not able to retain them 2s 
received. For, to return again to viſible Objefts, to help us to 


apprehend this Manter ; if the Organs, or Faculties of Percep- 


tion, like Wax ober harden -d with Cold, will not receive the 
of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont to imprint 
it; or, like Wax of a Temper too foft, will not hold ir well, 
when well imprinted; or elſe, ſuppoſing the War of a"Temper 


dear Impreſſion: In 27 6 
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——— This, I poſe, needs no Application to 


— 


14 Ass clear lh that, whereof the Mind 


nd ks. has ſuch a full and evident Perception, as 
enſue ee 
ing duly on a well-iſpoſcd Organ; ſo 2 diſtincr Idea is that, 
wherein the Mind perceives a Difference from all other ; and 
a confaſed Idea is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
ETD 
ObjeAlion, | $ 5 Ir no lea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not 
 Glficiendy diſlinguithable from another, from 
which i hould be different, it will be hard, may any one fey, 
tq find any where a confuſed idea. For let any Idea be as it will, 
— — — 22 and 
that very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, without being per- 
cxived to be. fo. No idea, therefore, can be undiſtinguiſhable 
— on FF hr thc 
would have it different . For 
ra. _ from all other it is ef. 
— 908 4 
— Confuſion Ideas are at any Time chargeable 
Po IO... Gd; <4 
guiſhed, that ſo each Sort, by its peculiar Name, may be mark - 
ed, and diſcourſed of apart, upon any Occaſion : And there is 
nothing mire evident, than that the greateſt Part of different 
Names are juppoſed to ſtand for different Things. Now, eve- 
ry Lies a Man has, being viſible what it is, and diſtinct from 
all other Ideas but itſelf, that which makes it confuſed, is, when 
it ia ſuch, that it may as well be called by another Name, as 
that, which it is expreſied by; the Difference which keeps the 
| Thoughts (tobe ranked/ under thoſe two different Names) di- 
ſting, and. makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and 
1m 
| dau bst 7 47 ſo 


12 
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- the DiſtinOtion, which was intended to be kept up by theſe 
different Names, is quite loſt. 


þ 7. Tus Defaults which uſually occaſins this n 
Confuſion, ] think, are chiefly theſe following : — $ 


Firſt, Wuxx any complex Idea (for us cm Confuſion. Firſt 
plex Ideas that are moſt liable to Confuſion) is — = 
| made up of tc ſmall a Number of fimple Ideas, Jen fps 
whereby the Differences that make it, deſerve a different Name. 
re left out. Thus be, that has an Idea made up of barely the 
{ fimple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a confuſed Idea of a 
| Leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed frum a 
that ſuch an Lea, tho' it hath the peculiar Name, Leopund, is 
not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the Names, Lynx, 
or Panther, and may as well come under the Name, Lynx, 
Leopard. How much the Cuſtom of defining of Words by 
general Terms, contributes to make the ideas, we would expreſs 
by them, confuſed and undetermined, I leave others to confider.. 
This is evident, that confuſed Adeas are ſuch, as render the Ule 
of Words uncertain, and take away the Benefit of diſtin | 
| Names. When the ideas, for which we uſe different Terms, 
| Have not a Difference, anſwerable to their diſtiot Names, and 
ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is that they are 


* 


truly confuſed. 
7 8. Secondly, Anoraza Default, which Secondly, , 

| Particulars, that make up any Jdea, are in Num- derly "If 
| ber enow; yet they are fo jumbled ragether, N 
that it is not caſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs to the 
Name that is given it, than to any other. | There is au,, 
properer to make us conceive this Confuſion, than à Sort of 
Pictures, uſually ſhewn, as ſurprieing Pieces of Art, wherein Y 
the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencit, on the Table kf, 
mark out very odd and unufual Figures, and have no diſcern ii 
Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in inſelf, no 
more 
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more a confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky; 
wherein, tho? there be as little Order of Colours, or Figures, to 
be found, yet no body thinks it a confuſed Picture. Whatisit 
then, that makes it be thought confuſed, fince the Want of 
does not? asit is plain it does not ; for another 
Draught made, barcly in Imitation of this, could not be called 
confuſed. I anfwer, That, which makes it be thought confuſed, 
is, the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more 
diſcernibly belong, than to ſome other; v. g. When itis ſaid to- 


be the Picture of a Man, or Ceſar, then any one, with Reaſon, 


counts it confuſed; becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that State, 
to belong more to the Name Man, or Ceſar, than to the Name 
Baboon, or Pompey; which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for differen 
Aus from thoſe ſigniſied by Man, or Ceſar. But, when a cylin- 
drical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular Lines, 
on the Table, into their due Order and Proportion, then the | 
Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that itis a Man, or 
Ceſar; i.e. That it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is ſuſ- 
Sciently diſtinguiſhable from a Baboon, or Pompey; i. e. from 
the idea; fignified by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is with our ideas, 
which are, as it were, the Piftures of Things. No one of theſe 
mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can be 
called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are,) 
til x be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cannot 
be diſcerned to belong, any more than it does to ſome other 
Name, of an allowed different Signification. 
Thindh, Or $. 9. Thirdly, A runs Defect, that frequent- 
are mutable, ly gives the Name of confuſed to our Ideas, is, 
and wndeter- when any one of them is ancertain and undeter- 
barbenring to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, tl 
they have learned their preciſe change the Idea 
they make this, or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they 
uſe it. He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he ſhould | 
leave out, or put into his Lea of Church, or Idolatry, every Time 
he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe Com- 
— „„ 


* 
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tea of lachen, or the Church : Tuo this be Mill for the fame | 
reaſon that the former, viz. becauſe a mutable Ike (if we will 
Mow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one Name, rather 
chan anocher; and fo loſes the bundles that ab Names 


deſign'd for. 
. 10, By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve 
how much Names, as ſuppoſed, ſteady Signs of of. 
Things, and by their Difference to ſtand for, rence toNames, 
and keep Things diſtinct, that in themſelves are > gre 
different, are the Occaſion of denominating Ideas 
diftin@?, or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved Reference the 
be fuller underſtood, after what I fay of Words, in the Third 
Book, has been read and confided. But, without taking No- 
fice of ſuch a Reference of Meas, to diſfinct Names, ds the 
Signs of diſtin& Things, it will be hard to fay, whats confuſed 
Idea is. And, therefore, when a Man deſigns, by any Name, 
a Sort of Things, or any one particular Thing, diffintt from Ml 
others; the complex Idea he annexes to that Name, is the 
more diſlinct, the more particular the Ideas are, and che greut- 


er and more determinate the Number and Order of them is, 


whereof it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more 
has it fill of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept le- 
parte and diſtinft from all Ideas, belonging to other Names, 
ad ans, * agate rn arg 
on with them is avoided. _ 

$ 11. Conruysion, making it a ___ 1+ and 
— — — 
which moſt approach one a er, Whenever, 2 
ſuſpect any idea to be confuſed, we mult examine what other it 
is in Danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot cafily 
be ſeparated from: And that will Aways be found an Tea, Be- 


longing to another Name, and fo ſhould be a different Thing. 


from Which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinQ, being cither "he 

one wk ge, Ee. 

by that Name, as the other it is ranked under; add fo keep 
Vor. I. | Tec 421 2 E 
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import. | 
12. Tuts, I think, is the Confuſron 

Canes of Con- 5 which fill carries with it a last 
Fin. Reference to Names. At leaſt, if there be any 
other Confuſion of Ideas, this is that which moſt of all diſorders 
Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes: Ideas, as ranked under Names, 
being thoſe, that for the moſt Part Men reaſon of within them. 
And, therefore, where there are ſuppoſed two different Ideas, 
marked by two different Names, which are not as diſtinguiſh- 
able, as the Sounds that ſtand for them, there never fails to be 
Confuſiom: And, where any Ideas are diſtinct, as the Ideas of thoſe 
two Sounds they are mark'd by, there can be between them 
no Confuſion. The way to prevent it, is to collect and unite in- 
to one complex Idea, as preciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe Ingre- 
dicnts, whereby it is differenced from others; and to them, 
ſo united, in a determinate Number, or Order, apply ſteadily the 
ſame Name. But this neither accommodating Mens Eaſe, or 
Vanity, or ſerving any Deſign, but that of naked Truth, which 
is not always the Thing aimed at, ſuch Exactneſs is rather to be 
wiſhed, than hoped for. And, ſince the looſe Application of 
Names to undetermined, variable, and almoſt no Ideas, ſerves 
both to cover our own Ignorance, as well as to perplex and 
confound others, which goes for Learning and Superiority in 
— Knowledge, it is no wonder, that moſt Men ſhould uſe it them- 
ſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others. Tho, I think, no 
ſmall Part of the Confusion, to be found in the Notions of Men, 
might by Care and Ingenuity be avoided, yet 1 am far from con- 
cluding it every where wilful. Some Ideas are ſo complex, and 
made up of ſo many Parts, that the Memory does not caſily retain 
the very fame preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas, under one 
Name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to divinc, for what pre- 
ciſe, complex. dea, ſuch a Name ſtands, in another Man's Uſe of it. 
From the firſt of cheſe, follows Confaſion in a Man's own Rea- 
ſonings and Opinions, within himſelf ; from the latter, frequent 
ci in diſcourſing aud arguing with others. But, having 

| more 
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unpetfett and obſcarez we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed 
Part, and draw Deductions from it, in wp wwe 
Signification, as confidently as we do from thi other. 
{- 15. Have frequently in — 
1 the Name Eternity, we are apt to think we 
* hade a poſitive, comprehenſive lea of it, which 
is as much as to ſay, that there is no Part of that Duration, which 
ie not dearly contain'd in our Mea. *Tis true, that he that 
thinks 6, may have a clear idea of Duration; he may alſo have 
_ a very clear ies of a very great Length of Duration; he may 
alſo have a clear Idea of the Compariſon of that great one, with 


Kill u greater: But it not being poſſible for him to include in 


his Iden of any Duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole 


"Extent together of a Duration, where he ſuppoſes no End, that | 
part of his deg, which is till beyond the Bounds of that large 


Duration, he repreſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure 
and undetegmined. Aud hence it is, that in Diſputes and Rea- 
fonings concerning Eternity, 2 We 
to blunder, and involve ourſelves in manifeſt Abſurdities. 
Seattle dar, watery oe cove Monet 

7 he Smalineſs of Parts, much beyond che hall 
1 Act chat occur to any of our Senſes; and'there- 
fore when we tall of the Divilhbiity of Manter an inflnitun the 


we have clear ideas of Diviſion, and Diviſibility, and have alfo 


clear Ideas of Parts made out of a Whole by Diviſion ; yet we 
have but very obſcure and confuſed ideas of Corpuſcles, or mi- 
nuteBodies, ſo to be divided, when, by former Diviſions, they are 
reduced to a Smallneſa, much enceeding the Perception of any of 
our Senſes; and fo all that we have clear and diſtinct Adearof, is 


of what Diviſion in general, or abſtractedly is, and the Relation 


of Tatum and Pars: But of the Bulk of the Body, to be thus 


clear, nor diſtinct Idea at all. For I ask any one, whether tak- 
ing the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt be ever ſaw, he has any diſtin 
Alea (bating ſtill the Number, which concerns not Extenſion) 
| betwixt the 100,000th, and the 1 ,000,c0cethPart of it? Or Fhe 


= 1 n nn _ "Yy - 


infanitely divided, after certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no 


—— CES 


| efthery, tet bim add ten Cyphers to ench of thoſe Numbers. 

Suck a Degree of Smallineſs is not unecaſonable to be ſuppoled, 

Gnce a Diviſion carried on fo far, brings. & no nearer the End 
Ia todfels, for my Partg 1 have no clear, dd Ideas of 

Bulk, ar Extenſion of thoſe Badics, having but a 

very obſcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when we 


inst ideias at all; but it etui avalll 
xt luſt to that of Number always to be added ;\but thereby never 
—— to. any diflin@-dibs-<f achual;-itfinite Pats. We 


the Number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what 
| remains to be a4ded (wherein conſiſts the Infinity) we have but 
an obſcure, imperfect, and confuſed idea; from, or about, which 
we can argue, or reaſon with no Certainty, or Clearneſs, no more 
than we can in Arithmetic, about a Number, of which we have 
no ſuch diſtin& idea, as we have of 4, or 100 ; but only this re- 


. 
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and we have no more a clear, poſitive Idea of it, when we ſay, 
or conceive it is bigger, or more than 400,000,000, than if we 
ſhould ſay, it is bigger than 40, or 4 ; 400,000,000, having no 
nearer a Proportion to the End of Addition, or Number, than 
4- For he that adds only four to and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon 
come to the End of all Addition, as he that adds 400,000,000, 
to 400,000,000. And fo Iikewile, in Eternity, he that has an 
Idea of but four Years, has as much a politive, compleat idea of 

Eternity, as he that has one of 400,000,000, of Years: For 
what remains of Eternity, beyond either of theſe two Numbers 
of Years, is as clear to the one as the other; i. e. neither of them 
has any clear, poſitive Laa of it at all. For he that adds only 
4 Years to 4, and fo on; ſhall as ſoon reach Eternity, as he 

that adds 400,000,000, of Years, and fo on; or if he pleaſe, 
doubles the Encreaſe, as often as he will: The remaining Abyſs 
being fill as far beyond the End of all theſe Progreſſions, as it 
is from the Length of a Day, or an Hour. For nothing finite 
bears any Proportion to infinite ; and, therefore, our Ideas, which 


are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in our idea of 


Extenſion, when we increaſe it by Addition, as well as when 
we diminiſh it by Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to 
infinite Space. After a few Doublings of thoſe Meas of Exten- 
ſion, which are the largeſt we are accuſtamed to have, ve loſc 
the clear, diſtin& des of that Space: It becomes a confuſedly 
great one, with a Surplus of fill greater; about which, when we 


confuſed ideas, in our Arguings and Deductions from that Part 
of them, which is confuſcd, always leading us into Confuſion. 


CHAP. | 


would argue, or reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a loſs; 


| 


| 
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„ * 
Conſiderations belong to them, r Ache 
in reference to Things, from whence they are * 

taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent; and thus, 
I think, they may come under a threefold Diſtinction; and are, 


þ. 1. 


Firſt, B Real Ideas, Lanza fark ao dave a Fentbefen in Me 
ture; ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being and Exiſt- 
ence of Things, or with their Archetypes. Fantaſtical, or Chi- 
merical, I call ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor have 
| any Conformity with that Reality of Being, to which they are ta-- 
citly referred, as to their Archetypes. If we examine the ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Ideas before mentioned, we ſhall find, that, 

$. 2. Firſt, Ous ſimple Ideas are all real, all 

agree to the Reality of Things : Not that they © 2 
zeal of them the Ee eren 

of what does exiſt ; the contrary whereof, in all but the prima- 
ry Qualities of Bodies, hath been already ſhewn. But tho' White- 
| neſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow, than Pain is; yet thoſe 
Leas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, Gr. being in us the Ef- 
fects of Powers in Things without us, ordained by our Maker, to 
produce in us ſuch Senſations ; they are real Ideas in us, where- 
dy we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that are really in Things them- 
ſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances being deſigned to be the 
Marks, whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh Things, which 
ve have to do with, our Ideas do as well ſerve us to that Purpoſe, 
and are as real, diſtinguiſhing Characters, whether they be on- 
ly conſtant Effects, or elſe exact Reſemblances of ſomething 
| a in 


all 
in our Minds. that being 
produce them 

of Things, which 


of Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another's? But becgule he 
* 
which the other 
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ſentatĩons of Subſtances, as they really are, are — 


nations of ſunple 1deas, as are really united, and 


| know, and conliſting of ſuch Collections of ideas, as mo Sub- 
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them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical: As if Man 
would give the Name of ſuſtice to that Idea, which common Uſe 
calls Liberality. But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Pro- 
priety of Spcech, than Reality of ideas: For a Man tihbe undi- 
ſturbed in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt to be done, 
and to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a complex Idea 
of an Action, which may exiſt. But to be undiſturbed in Dan- 
ger, without uſing one's Reaſon, or Induſtry, is what is alſo 
poſſible to be; and ſo is as real an Idea as the other. Thoꝰ the 
firſt of theſe having the Name Courage given to it, may, in re- 
ſpect of that Name, be a right, or wrong Mea: But the other, 
whilſt it has not a common received Name, of any known 
Language, rr 
ing made with no reference to any thing but ĩtſelf. 

$. 5.7hirdly, Ov complex Ideas of Subſtances 
being made all of them in reference to Things, 


of Sub. 


Ideas 
exiſting without us, and intended to be Repre- ben — 


Exiſtence 
Things. 7 


co-exiſt in Things without us. On the contrary, thake arefas- 
taſtical, which are made up of ſuch Collections of ſimple ideas, 
as were really never united, never were found together in any 
Subſtance; v. g. a rational Creature, conliſting of a Horſe's 
Head, joined to a Body of human Shape, or ſuch as the Cen- 
taurs are deſcribed: Or, a Body yellow, very malleable, fulible, 
and fixed; but lighter than common Water: Or, an uniform, 
unorganized Body, conſiſting, as to Senſe, all of fimilar Parts, 
with Perception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whether 
fach Subſtances as theſe can poſſibly exiſt, or no, tis probable 
we do not know: But, be that as it will, theſe Ideas of Sub- 
ftances, being made conformable to no Pattern exiſting, that we 


no farther real, than as they are ſuch Combi- 


ſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs with 
us for barely imaginary: But much more are thoſe complex 
Lear fo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency, or Contra- 
Vor. I. Dd d CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXL 
O Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


F our real Ideas, ſome are adequate, 
are ſuch as and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe 1 
— 4 I call adequate, which perfeftly 
e, repreſent hoſeArchetypes, which the Mind ſup 
poſes them taken from ; which it intends them 
to ſtamd for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate Ideas are 
fach, which are but a partial, or incomplete Repreſentation of 
_ thoſe Archetypes, to which they are referred. Upon which ac. 
count it is plain, 
| 4 2. Firſt, Trar all our ſimple Ideas are ade- 
Simple r. guate: Becauſe being nothing but the Effects of 
? certain Powers in Things, fitted and ordained 
by God to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be 
correſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers: And we are ſure 
they agree to the Reality of Things. For, if Sugar produce in 
us the [deas, which we call Whiteneſs and Sweetneſs, we are ſure 
there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas in our Minds, 


Ai Ideas C. 7 


or elſe they could not have been produced by it. And ſo each 
Senſation anſwering the Power, that operates on any of our Sen- 


es, the idea fo produced is a real Idea, (and not a Fiction of the 
Mind, which has no Power to produce any ſimple idea ;) and 
cannot but be adequate, fince it ought only to anfwer that Pow- 
er: And fo all imple 1deas are adequate. Tis true, the Things 
producing in us theſe ſimple Ideas, are but few of them denomi- 
nated by us, as if they were only the Cauſes of them ; but asif 
thoſe Ideas were real Beings in them. For, tho? Fire be called 
painful to the Touch, whereby is ſignified the Power of produ- 
cing in us the idea of Pain, yet it is denominated alſo Light 


and Hot; as if Light and Heat were really ſomethiog in the Fire, 
more than a Power to excite theſe Hdeas in us; and therefore 


are called Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe being nothing, 
y | in 
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in truth, but Powers to excite ſuch Ideas in us, I muſt, in that 
Senſe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak of ſecondary Qualities, as 
being in Things; or of their Ideas, as being in the Objects that 
excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, tho' accommodat- 
ed to the vulgar Notions, without which one cannot be well 
underſtood ; yet truly ſignify nothing, but thoſe Powers which 
are in Things, to excite certain Senſations, or {deas in us. Since, 
were there no fit Organs, to receive the Impreſſions Fire makes 
on the Sight and Touch, nor a Mind joined to thoſe Organs, to 
receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, by thoſe Impreſſions from 
the Fire, or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light, or 
Heat in the World, than there would be Pain, if there were no 
ſenſible Creature to feel it, tho? the Sun ſhould continue juſt as 
it is now, and Mount tna flame higher than ever it did. So- 
lidity and Extenſion, and the Termination of it, Figure, with 
Motion and Reſt, whereof we have the ideas, would be really 
in the World, as they are, whether there were any ſenſible Being 
to perceive them, or no: And, therefore, thoſe we have Reaſon 
to look on thoſe as the real Modifications of Matter, and ſuch as 
are the exciting Cauſes of all our various Senſations from Bodies. 
But this being an Enquiry not belonging to this Place, I ſhall 
enter no farther into it, but proceed to ſhew, what complex 
Ideas are adequate, and what not. 

. 3. Secondly, Oua complex Ideas of Modes, Mater ave al 
being voluntary Collections of fimple Ideas, adequate. 
which the Mind puts together, without reference 
to any real Archetypes, or ſtanding Patterns, exiſting any where, 
are, and cannot but be, adequate Ideas: Becauſe, they not being 
intended for Copies of Things really exiſting, but for Arche- 
types made by the Mind, to rank and denominate Things by, 
cannot want any Thing ; they having cach of them that Com- 
bination of ideas, and thereby that Perfection, which the Mind 
intended they ſhould: So that the Mind acquieſces in them, and 
can find nothing wanting. Thus, by having the Idea of a Figure, 
with three Sides, meeting at three Angles, I have a complete 
Alea, wherein I require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That the 
Mind is ſatisfied with the Perfection of this its ca, is plain, in that 
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it does not conceive that any Underſtanding hath, or can have a 
more complete, or perfect Idea, of that Thing it ſignifies by the 
Word Triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than itſelf has in that com. 
plex {den of three Sides, and three Angles; in which is contain. 
ed all that is, or can be eſſentiul to it, or neceſſary to complete 
it, wherever, or however it exiſts. But, in our Ideas of Sb. 
Fances, it is otherwiſe, For there, deſiring to copy Things as 
they really do exiſt, and to repreſent to ourſelves that Conſſitu- 
tion, on which all their Properties depend, we perceive our 
ideas attain not that Perfection we intend: We find they fill 
want we ſhould be glad were in them; and fo are 
all *nadeguate. But mixed Modes, and Relations, being Arche. 
types without Patterns, and ſo, having nothing to repreſent but 
themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being ſo to it- 
ſelf. He, that at firſt put together the idea of Danger, perceiv- 
ed Abſence of Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration of what 
was juſtly to be done, and executing of that, without Diſturb- 
ance, or being deterred by the Danger of it, had certainly in 
his Mind that complex Idea, made up of that Combination, and 
intending it to be nothing elſe but what it is, nor to have in it 
any other ſimple Ideas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be 
an adequate Idea: And laying this up in his Memory, with the 
Name Courage annexed to it, to ſignify it to others, and deno- 
minate from thence any Action he ſhould obſerve to agree with 
it, had thereby a Standard to meaſure and denominate Actions 
| by, as they agreed to it. This des, thus made, and laid up for 
a Pattern, muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being referred to no- 
thing elſe but itſelf, nor made by any other Original, but 
the Good Ning and Will of him that firſt made this Combi- 


$. 4+ InDEED, another coming after, and in 

ence 10 fee. Converſation learning from bim the Word cus 
led Names, rage, may make an Idea, to which he gives that 
a be inade= Name Courage, different from what the firſt 
5 Author applied it to, and has in his Mind, when 
he uſes it. And inthis Caſe, if he deſigns that his Ie in Think- 
NE SEE ... 


uſes in Speaking is conformable in Sound to his, from whom 
he learned it, his Idea may be very wrong, and inadequate: Be- 
cauſe in this Caſe, making the other Man's Len the Pattern of 
his Idea in Thinking, as the other Man's Word, or Sound, is 
the Pattern of his in Speaking, his idea is fo far defeRtive and 
inadequate, as it is diſtant from the Archetype and Pattern he 
refers it to, and intends to expreſs and ſignify by the Name he 
uſes for it ; which Name he would have to be a Sign of the 
other Man's Idea, (to which, in its proper Uſe, it is primarily an- 
nexed) and of his own, as agreeing to it: To which, if his own 
does not exattly correſpond, it is faulty and inadequate. 
g. 5. Tuznerons cheſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they 
are referred by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the 
eas in the Mind of ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed by 
the Names we apply to them, they may be very deficient, 
wrong, and inadequate ; becauſe they agree not to that, which 
the Mind defigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which 
reſpect only, any Idea of Modes can be wrong, imperſect, or in- 
adequate. And on this account, our ideas of mixed Modes are 
the moſt liable to be faulty of any other ; but this refers more 
to proper Speaking, than Knowing right. "On 
$. 6. Thirdly, Wnar Ideas we have of Sub- Ideas of Sub. 
flances, I have above ſhewn: Now, thoſe Meas » 4s Tee 
have in the Mind a double Reference: 1. Some- err d to real 
times they are referred to a ſuppoſed, real EC. ann nt 
ſence of each Specics of Things. 2. Some- 
times they are only deſign'd to be Pictures and Repreſentations, 
in the Mind, of Things that do exiſt, by Meas of thoſe Quali- 
ties that are diſcoverable in them. In both which ways, theſe 
Hf, Ir is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for Things,' as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, 
whereby they are of this, or that Species: And Names ſtand- 
ing for nothing but the Ideas that are in Men's Minds, they mult 
conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their 
Archetypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up 
— a Þ 
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in the Learning taught in this Part of the World) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecific Efſences of Subſtances, which each Individual, in 
its ſeveral Kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes of, is ſo 


n 1 if any 


almoſt, who would not take it amils, if it ſhould be doubted, 
whether he called himſelf Man, with any other Meaning, than 
as having the real Efſence of a Man? And yet, if you demand, 


know them not. From whence it follows, that the Ideas they 
have in their Minds, being referred to real Eſſences, as to Arche. 


types which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from being adequate, 
that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Repreſentation of them 


at all. The complex ideas we have of Subſtances, are, as it 
has been ſhewn, certain Collections of ſimple ideas, that have 
been obſerved, or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. But 
ſach a complex idea cannot be the real Eſſence of any Sub- 
ſtance; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body, would 
depend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 
their neceſſary Connexion with it be known ; as all Propertics 
of a Triangle depend on, and, as far as they are diſcoverable, 
are deducible from the complex Idea of three Lines, including 
a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 
Kances, are not contained ſuch Ideas, on which all the other 
Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
mon {des Men have of iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 


Weight, and Hardneſs ; and a Property that they look on, as 


belonging to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no 
neceſſary Connexion with that complex Idea, or any Part of it: 
And there is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs de- 
pends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that That 
Colour, or that Weight, depends on its Malleableneſs. And 
yet, tho? we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is 
nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the 
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Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is for- 
wardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Efſence, where- 
by it is Gold; and from whence thoſe Qualities low, which 1 
find in it, viz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuli- 
bility, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour, upon a flight Touch of 
Mercury, &c. This Eſſence, from which all thele Properties 
flow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly-per- 
ceive I cannot diſcover ; the fartheſt I can go, is only to preſume, 
chat it being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence, or internal Con- 
ſtitution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be nothing but 
. the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts; of neither of 
which, having any diſtin Perception at all, I can have no idea 
of its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has that particular, 
ſhining Yellowneſs, a greater Weight than any thing I know, of 
the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to have its Colour changed by the 
Touch of Quickſilver. If any one will ſay, that the real Eſſence, 
and internal Conſtitution, on which theſe depend, is 
not the Figure, Size, and Arrangement, or Connexion, of its 
ſolid Parts, but ſomething elſe, call'd its particular Form; I am 
farther from having any Idea of its real Eſſence, than I was be- 
fore; for I have an Idea of Figure, Size, and Situation of folid 
Parts in general, tho' I have none of the particular Figure, Sire, 
or putting together of Parts, whereby the Qualities above men- 
tioned are produced; which Qualities I find in that particular 
Parcel of Matter, that is on my Finger, and not in another 
Parcel of Matter, with which I cut the Pen I write with. But 
ven 1 am told, that ſomething, beſides the Figure, Size, and 
Poſture of the ſolid Parts of that Body, is its Efſence, ſomething 
called, ſubſtantial Form; of that, I confeſs, I have no Idea at all, 
but only of the Sound, Firm; which is far enough from an Alea 
of its real Eſſence, or Conſtitution. The like Igr asI 
have of the real Eſſence of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo 
of the real Eſſence of all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences, 
I confeſs, I have no diſtin& Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe 
others, when they examine their own Knowledge, will find in 
themſelves, in this one Paint, the ſame ſort of 
g 7- Now then, when Men apply to this particular Parcel of 
Matter on my Finger, a general Name, already in Uſe, and de- 
nominate 
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nominate it (Gold, do they not ordinarily, or are they not under. 
Nod to give it that Name, as belonging to a particular Species 


of Bodies, baving a real, internal Eſſence ; by having of which 


Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that Species, 
and to be called by that Name ? If it be fo, as it is plain it is, 
the Name, by which Things are marked, as having that Eſſence, 
mit be referred primarily to that Eſſence ; and 
the des, to which that Name is given, muſt be referred alſo to 
that Eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which Eſſence, 
fince they, who ſo uſe the Names, know not, their Ideas of Sub. 
Aer muſt be: all inadequate in that reſpect, as not contain- 
ing in them that real Eſſence, which the Mind intends they 
Ideas of Sub- 

ſtances, as Col. R cre 
— 2 whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to 
— copy the Subſtances that exiſt in the World, 
, by putting together the eas of thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities, which are found co-cxiſting in them, tho” they come 
much nearer a Likeneſs of them, than thoſe, who imagine they 
know not what, real, ſpecific Eſſences; yet they arrive not at 
perfectiy adequate Juras of thoſe Subſtances, they would thus 
copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Copies exactly and fully 


Contain all that is to be found in their Archetypes. Becauſe 


"thoſe Qualities, and Powers of Subſtances, whereof we make 


comiplex Idea contains them all. That our abſtract Meas of 
Subſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple 1deas, that are 
united in the Things themſelves, is evident, in that Men do rare- 
ly put into their complex Idea of any Subſtance, all the ſimple 
ideas they do know to exiſt in it: Becauſe, endeavouring to 
mike the Signification of their ſpecific Names as clear and as, 


of the Sorts of Subſtances, for the moſt Part, of a few of thoſe 
' ſample Leas, which are to be found in them: But theſe, having 


-no original Precedency, or Right to be put in, and make the 


both 


we «ee 4 «4 & ww +4 &4 «a = @ as 
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their complex Leut, are ſo many and various, that no Man's | 


Little cumberſom as they can, they make their ſpecific Meas 


ſpecific Idea, more than others that are left out, dus plain, that 
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guate, The ſimple Ideas, whereof we make our complex ones 
of Subſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 
of ſome Sorts) Powers, which being Relations to other Subſtan- 
ces, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers that are 


| in any one Body, till we have tried what Changes it is fitted to 


give to, or receive, from other Subſtances, in their ſeveral Ways 
of Application: Which being impoſlible to be tried upon any 
one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould have 
adequate 1deas of any Subſtance, made up of a Collection of all 
its Properties. 

$. 9. Waosot ver firſt light on a Parcel of that Sort of Sub- 
ſtance, we denote by the Word Cold, could not rationally take 
the Bulk and Figure he obſerved in that Lump, to depend on 
its real Eſſence, or internal Conſtitution. Therefore, thoſe ne- 
ver went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its peculiar 
Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he abſtracted from 
i., to make the complex Idea of that Species. Which both are 
but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes after ſuch a Manner, 
| andto produce in us that Idea we call Yellow; and the other to 
force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being put 
into a Pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another, per- 
haps, added to theſe, the Ideas of Fuſibility and Fixedneſs, two 
other paſſive Powers, in relation to the Operation of Fire upon 
it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in Ag. Regia, two other 
Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in changing 
its outward Figure, or Separation of it into inſenſible Parts. 
Theſe, or part of theſe, put together, uſually make the complex 
Idea in Mens Minds, of that Sort of Body we call Gold. 

. 10. But no one, who hath conſider d the Properties of 
Bodies in general, or this Sort in particular, can doubt, that 
more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many 
Properties in Geld, all of them as inſeparable from its internal 
Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight: And,'tis probable, if any 
ane knew all the Properties, that are by divers Men known 
Vor. I. E e e of 
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Meas of Sb $1 1..So that all owr complex Ideas of Subſt 
e ar Cl ces. are imperfect and inadequate. Which won 
5 e of ther be fo alſo in Mathematical Fi if 
walitzes, are to have our Ideas 1 
p all inadequate. 1 of them, only by col- 
ER — en e 
tied, if os had our Ideas be of 
— hou no other Idea of it, but ſome few of in 
* Whereas, having in our plain Idea the whole Eſſence 
| Figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe Properties, and 
demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. 
$. 12. Tavsthe Mind has three Sorts of ab- 


Simple Ideas * | ſtract ideas, or nominal Eſſences. 
adrquate. Firſt, StupL Ideas, which are RIS." 


Niers but yet certainiy adequate. Becaule, 
E Things to - 
——— 
— cannot but be the Effect of that Power. et 
2 on, having the Power, in the Light, (I ſpeak according to 
—_ Notion of Light,) to produce in me the Senlation, 
with Lo Wha it cannot but be the EffeRt of ſuch a Power, 
— without the Mind; fince the Mind has not the 
W 228 any ſuch Idea in itſelf, and being meant for 
| nothing le, but the Eft of ſuch a Power, tha ker far 
2 The Senſation of White, in my Mind, being 
f Power, which is in the Paper to produce it, is 
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adequate to that Power; or elſe, that Power would 
a different Idea. 
J. 13. Secondly, Tus complex Ideas of Sab- Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are Efiypes, or Copies too ; but not per. {ances are 
bed ones, nor adequate: Which is very evi» ges 
dent to the Mind, in that it plainly perceives, 
that, whatever Collection of ſumple 1deas it makes of any Sub- 
ſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure, that it exattly anſwers all 
that are in that Subſtance : Since, not having tried all the Ope- 
rations, of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alte- 
rations it would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it 
cannot have an exact, adequate Collection of all its active and 
paſſive Capacities ; and fo nat have an adequate, complex Idea of 
the Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which 
is that Sort of complex Idea of Subſtances we have. And, af. 
ter all, if we could have, and actually had, in our complex idea, 
ancxatt Collection of all the ſecondary Qualities, or Powers of 
any Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the 
Slee tn Thing. FerfanetheFoomn, er Quite, the 
are obſervable by us, are not the real Efſence of that Subſtance, 
but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatſoever of 
theſe Qualities, cannot be the real Eſſence of that Thing. Where- 
by it is plain, that our Ideas of Subſtances are not adeguate; are 
not what the Mind intends them to be. Belides, a Man has no 
Heaof Subſtance in general, nor knows whatSubſtance is in itſelf. 
$ 14. Thirdly, Coneiex Ideas of Modes a 1, e Adr 
Relations, are Originals, and Archetypes, are not a — 
— on ond on na 


—_— —————  — 5 
preciſcly all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they arc Archetypes 
and Eſſences of Modes that may exiſt, and ſo are deſigned only 
for, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as when they do exiſt, have 
an exaft Conformity with thoſe complex Ideas. The dear, 
W 
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CH A P. XXXII. 
Of True and Falſe Ideas 


Truth and . 1 TY Truth and Falſhood belong, 


Falſbeod pro- | „ ICY CS 


times termed True, or Falſe, (as what Words 
are there that are not uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome 
Deviation from. their ſtrict and proper Significations? Tho, I 
think, that when Ideas themſelves are termed true, or falſe, there 
is fill ſome ſecret, or tacit Propoſition, which is the Foundati. 
on of that Denomination; as we ſhall fee, if we examine the 
particular Occaſions, wherein they come to be called true, or 
falſe. In all which we ſhall find ſome kind of Affirmation, or 
Negation, which is the Reaſon of that Denomination. For our 
eas, being nothing but bare Appearances, or Perceptions in 
our Minds, cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be faid to 
be true, 9 
be {aid to be true, or falſe, 
6 2. Invez, both ideas and Words may be 

| aid to be true, in @ metaphyſical Senſe, of the 
= Weak Truth, as ai other Things, that anyway 
— exiſt, are ſaid to be true ; i. e. really to be ſuch 

as they exiſt. Tho”, in Things called true, even 
ia that Senſe, there is, perhaps, a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, 
look'd upon as the Standards of that Truth, which amounts to 
a mental Propoſition, tho it be uſually not taken Notice of. 

$. 3- Byr it is not in that Metaphyſical Senſe 
Vo Idea, as ar of Truth, which we enquire here, when we ex- 


. 


or fal ſſe. true, or falſe; but in the more ordinary Accep- 
tation of thoſe Words: And ſo I ſay, that the 


Ideas in our Minds, being only ſo many Perceptions, or Appear- 


mn. have. none of them are falſe ; the idea of a Centaur 
having 
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h having no more Falſhood in it, when ir appears in our Minds, 
than the Name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is 
ced by our Mouths, or written on Paper. For Truth, or Fal- 
hood, lying always in ſome Affirmation, or Negation. Mental, 
or Verbal, our Ideas are not capable, any of them, of being falſe, 
dill the Mind paſſes ome Jadgmenton Them; pm ++ 
denies ſomething of them. 

L Wuzxzven the Mind refers any of its Ideas, 
Heas to any Thing extraneous to them, they 5 2c 
are then capable ts be called true, or falſe. Be- 2 2 
cauſe the Mind, in ſuch a Reference, makes a 
tacit Suppoſition of their Conformity to that Thing : Which Sep- 
poſition, as it happens to be true, or falſe, io the Wear them- 
- ſelves come to be denominated. 12 

5 Firſt, Wan the Mind fappoſes any. Other Mens” 
idea it has, conformable to that in other Mens Ideas, real Ex- 
Minds, called by the ſame common Name; v. g. © - 2 
when the Mind intends, or judges its {deas of fences 


Fuſtice, Temperance, Religion, to be the fame nl refer 
2 Nn 


| Secondly; Wu Ex the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea 
it has in itſelf, to be conformable to ſome real Exiſtence. Thus 

the two ideas of a Man, and a Centaur, ſuppoſed to be the Meas 
of real Subſtances, are the one true, and the other falſe ; the 


c 


"Roe wess e ene 
Conſtitution, and Eſſence of any Thing, whereon all its Proper- 
ties depend: And thus the greateſt Part, if not all our Ideas of 
Subſtances, are falſe. 
8.6. Tarxsx Suppoſitions the Mind is very mf 
apt tacitly to make, concerning its own Laras. 2 
But yet, if we will examine it, we ſhall ne 
i is chiefly, if not only, — comes Kh 
For the natural Tendency of the Mind being towards Know- 
ledge ; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by, and dwell up- 
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on only perticuler Things, its Progreſs would be very flow, and 
ita Work endleſs: Therefore, to ſharten its Way to Knowledge, 


_ and make each Perception the more comprehenſive ; ow 
Thing it does, 2s the Foundation of the eaſier 
Knowledge, either by Comeraplation — | 
that it would know, or Conference with others about them, is 
to bind them into Bundles, and rank them fo into Sorts, that 
what Knowledge it gets of any of them, it may thereby, with AC. 
furance, extend to all of thatSort; and ſo advance by larger Steps 
in that, which is ing great Bulineſs, Knowledge. This, as I have 
elſewhere ſhewn, is the Reaſon why we collect Things under 
comprehenſive Adeas, with Names annexed to them, into Cenera 
and erte, i e. into Kinds and Sorts. 
9. 7+ Ir, therefore, we will warily attend to the Motions of 
the Mind, and obſerve what Courſe it uſually takes, in its Way to 
Knowledge, we ſhall, I think, find, that the Mind, having got 
any Laa, which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Contem- 
plation, or Diſcourſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract it, and 
then get a Name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store-houle, the 
Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a Sort of Things, of 
which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it is, that 
we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new Thing of 
3 Kind, that he knows not, he preſently aſks what it is, meaning 
by that Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if the Name car- 
ried with it the Knowledge of the Species, or the Eſſence of it; 
whereof it is, indeed, uſed as the Mark, and it is generally ſup- 
rr | 
| . 8. Bor this abſtract Idea being ſomething 
= in the Mind between the Thing that exiſts, and 
the Name that is given it; it is in our Leas, 
that both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and 
the Propriety, or Intelligibleneſs of our Speaking, conſiſts. And 
hence i is, that Men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, that the ab- 
ſtract Ideas, they have in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to the 
Things exiſting without them, to which they are referred; and 
are the ſame alſo, to which the Names they give them, do, by the 
Uſe and Fropriety of that Language, belong, — 


. 
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double Conformity of their Meas, they find they thould both 
| think amiſs of Things themſelves, and talk of them unintelli- 
gibly to others. 8 
$. 9. Firſt, Tuzn, I ſay, That when the Truth po þ » fl 
of cur Ideas is judged of, by the Conformity they Tee 
have to the Ideas which other Men have, and I. 
commonly ſignify by the ſame Name, they may 2 
be any of them falſe. But yet, ſimple Ideas are liable to be fo. 
leaſt of all liable to be ſo miſtaken: Becauſe a | 
Man, by his Senſes, and every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily 
ſatisfy himſelf, what the ſimple ideas are, which their ſeveral 
Names, that are in common Uſe, ſtand for; they being but few 
in Number, and ſuch, as if he doubts, or miſtakes in, he may 
eaſily, rectify by the Objects they are to be found in. Therefore 
it is ſeldom that any one miſtakes, in his Names of ſimple ideas ; 
or applies the Name Red, to the Idea of Green; or the Name 
Sweet, to the Idea Bitter: Much lefs are Men apt to confound 
the Names of Ideas, belonging to different Senſes; and call a Co- 
Jour by the Name of a Taſte, dc. whereby it is evident, that the 
ſample Ideas they call by any Name, are commonly the ſame that 
others have, and mean, when they uſe the fame Names. ; 
F. 10. Comriex Ideas are much more liable to Ideas of a 
be falſe, in this reſpect᷑; and the complex Ideas Modes moſt 4 
of mixed Modes, much more than thoſe of be to te falſe, 
Subſtances - Becauſe in Subſtances, {eſpecially ß 
thoſe, which the common and unborrowed Names of any Lan- 
guage are applied to) ſome remarkable, ſenſible Qualities, 
ſerving ordinarily to diſtinguiſh one Sort from another, cally 
preſerve thoſe, who take any Care in the Uſe of their Words, 
from applying them to Sorts of Subſtances, to which they do 
not at all belong. But in mixed Modes, we are much more un- 
certain; it being not ſo eaſy to determine of ſeveral Actions, 
whether they are to be called Fuftice, or Cruelty ; Liberdlity, or 
Predigality. And fo, in refering our Meas to thoſe of other 
Men, called by the ſame Names, ours may be falſe ; and the 
I ea in our Minds, which we expreſs by the Word Juſtice, may, 
perhaps, be that, which ought to have another Name. —— 
85 | $. 11. Bur 
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different from thoſe of other Men, which are 
marked by the ſame Names; this, at leaſt, is certain, That this 
Jort of Falſhnod, is much more familiarly attributed to our Heas of 
mixed Modes, than to any other. When a Man is thought to have 

a falſe idea of Fuftice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 
Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas, which each of 
thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men. 

"Adis. $12. Tus Reaſin whereof ſeems to me to be 
this, That the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, 
being Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a preciſe Collection 
of ſimple Leas; and fo the Eſſence of each Species, being made 
by Men alone, whereof we have nother ſenſible Standard, exiſt- 
ing any where, but the Name itſelf, or the Definition of that 
Name; we have nothing elſe to refer theſe our Ideas of mixed 
Modes to, as a Standard, to which we would conform them, 
but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought to uſe thoſe Names, 
in their moſt proper Significations; and fo, as our ideas con- 
form, or differ from them, they paſs for true, or falſe. And thus 
much concerning the Truth and Falſboed of our Ideas, in Refer- 
ence to their Names. 

5 13. Secondly, As to the Truth and Fal 
hood of our Ideas, in reference to the real Exiſt. 
ence of Things, when that is made the Stand- 
ard of their Truth, none of them can be term- 
ed falſe, but only our complex eas of Sub- 
ſtances. 
$. 14. Fit, Ou ſimple Leas being barely 
fuchPerceptions, as God has fitted us to receive, 
and given Power to external Objects to produce 
in us, by cſtabliſt'd Laws, and Ways, ſuitable 
to His Wiſdom and Goodneſs, tho incomprehenſible to us, their 
Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch as are 
produced in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe Powers He has 
placed in external Objects, or elſe they could not be produced 
in us: And thus anſwering thoſe Powers, they are what they 


ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they become liable to any Impu- 
tation of Falſbood, if the Mind (as in moſt Men I believe it does) 
judges theſe ideas to be in the Things themlelves. For God, 
in His Wiſdom, having ſet them as Marks of DiſtinQtion in 
Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing from 
another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our Uſes, as we have 
Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our Gimple Idea, whether 
we think, that the idea of Blue be in the Violet iddelf, or in our 
Mind only; and only the Power of producing it by the Texture 
of its Parts, refleQting the Particles of Light, after a certain 
Manner, to be in the Violet itſelf. For that Texture in the 
Object, by a regular and conſtant Operation, producing the ſame 
1dza of Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our Eyes, that 
from any other Thing, whether that diſtinguiſhed Mark, as it is 
really in the Violet, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or elſe 
that very Colour, the Iden whereof (which is in us) is the en- 
act Reſemblance. And it is equally from that Appearance to 
be denominated Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only a 
peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us that Lea: Since the 
Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diſtinction 
that is in a Violet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, whatever it con- 
fiſts in, that being beyond our Capacities diſtinfily to know, 
and, perhaps, would be of leſs Uſe to us, if we had Faculties to 
diſcern it. 
J. 15. NzrTaER would it carry any Impu- 7% ane Man': 
tation of Falſhood to our ſimple ideas, if, by the Idea of Blue 
different Structure of our Organs, it were ſo Sul oF 
ordered, That the ſame 0bjed? Bd produce is Tel 
ſeveral Mens Minds different Ideas at the ſame 
time; v. g. if the Len, that a Viodet produc'd in one Man's 
Mind by his Eyes, were the ſame that a Marigold produc'd in 
another Man's, and vice verſa. For ſince this could never be 
known, becauſe one Man's Mind could not paſs into another Man's 
Body, to perceive what Appearances were produced by thoſe 
Organs; neither the Idea: hereby, nor the Names would be at 
all confounded, or any Falſhood be in either. For all Things that | 
had the Texture of a Violet, producing conſtantly the Idea which 
Vor. I. Fff he 
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he called Blue; - and thoſe which had the Texture of a Marigold, 


conſtantly the Idea which he has conſtantly calld Tel- 
| low; whatever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind, he would 
be able, as regularly, to diſtinguiſh Things for his Uſe, by thoſe 
Appearances, and underſtand and ſignify thoſe Diſtinctions, 
mark'd by the Names Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances, 
or ideas in his Mind, receiv'd from thoſe two Flowers, were 
exactly the ſame with the Ideas in other Men's Minds. I am, 
nevertheleſs, very apt to think, that the ſenſible Ideas, produc'd 
very near and undiſcernibly alike. For which Opinion, I think, 
there might be many Reaſons offer'd ; but that being beſides 
| — — — 

but only mind him, that the contrary Suppolition, if it could be 
proved, is of little Uſe, cither for the Improvement of our 
Knowledge, or Conveniency of Life; and ſo we need not 
trouble ourſelves to examine it. | 


5. 16. Prien what has been fad, concerning 


ſimple Ideas can none of them be falſe, in reſpect 
' of Things exiſting without us. For the Truth 
of theſe Appearances, or Perceptions in our 
Minds, conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwer- 
able to the Powers in external Objects, to produce by our Senſes 
ſuch Appearances in us; and each of them being in the Mind, 
ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produced it, and which 
alone it repreſents; it cannot upon that Account, or as re- 
ferr'd to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue and Tellow, Bitter, or 
Sweet, can never be falſe Ideas; theſe Perceptions in the Mind 
are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering the Powers appoint- 
ed by God to produce them ; and ſo are truly what they are, 
and are intended to be. Indeed the Names may be miſapply'd, 
but that, in this reſpect, makes no Falſhood in the Ideas: As 


if Man, ignorant in the Engliſh Tongue, ſhould call n 


Scarlet. 
Secondly, $. 17. Secondly, Nerruer can our complex 


Medernotfalſe, Ideas * in reference to the Eſſence of any 
Thing 
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Thing really exiſting, be falſe: Becauſe whatever complex idea 
I have of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exiſt- 
ing, and made by Nature: It is not ſuppoſed to contain in it 
any other Ideas than what it hath ; nor to repreſent any Thing 
but ſuch a Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus, when I have 
the Idea of ſuch an Action of a Man, who forbears to. afford 
encics of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate would be fufficient to 
ſupply, and his Station requires, I have no falſe Idea: but ſuch 
an one as repreſents an Action, either as I find, or imagine it; 
and fo is capable of neither Truth, or Falſboad. But when I give 
the Name Frugality, or Virtue, to this Action, then it may be 
called a falſe Idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 
Idea, to which, in Propriety of Speech, the Name of Frigality 
doth belong ; or to be conformable to that Law, which is the 
Standard of Virtue and Vice. | 

{. 18. Thirdly, Ovuz complex Ideas of Sub- Thirdp, Ideas 
lances, being all refer d to Patterns in Things 2 
themſelves, may be falſe. That they are all falſe, : 
when look'd upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Ef. 
ſences of Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be 
ſaid of it. I hall therefore paſs over that chimerical Suppoſi- 
tion, and conſider them as Collections of ſimple Ideas in the 
Mind, taken from Combinations of ſimple Ideas, exiſting toge- 
ther conſtantly in Things, of which Patterns they are the ſup- 
| poled Copies; and in this reference of them, to the Exiſtence 
of Things, they are falſe Ideas. 1. When they put together 
ſimple Adeas, which in the real Exiſtence of Things have no 
Union; as when to the Shape and Size, that exiſt together in a 
_ Horſe, is join'd in the fame complex Idea, the Power of bark- 
ing like a Dog: Which three ideas, however put together into 
one in the Mind, were never united in Nature; and this, there- 
fore, may be called a falſe Idea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are, in this reſpeR, alſo falſe, when, from any Collei- 
on of ſimple Ideas, that do always exiſt together, there is ſe- 
parated, by a direct Negation, any other ſimple Idea, which is 
_ conſtantly join'd * —_— 
F 
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Fuſibility, the peculiar Weightineſs, and yellow Colour of Gold, 
any one join, in his Thoughts, the Negation of a greater degree 
of Fixedneſs than is in Lead, ox Copper, he may be faid to have 
2 falſe, complex Idea, as well as when he joins, to thoſe other 
fimple ones, the Lea of perſect, abſolute Fixedneſs. For either 
way, the complex Len of Gold, being made up of ſuch fimple 
ones, as have no Union in Nature, may be term'd falſe. But, 
if he leave out of this his complex Idea, that of Fizedneſs quite, 
without either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the 
reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, to be look'd on as an inadequate 
and imperfeCt idea, rather than a falſe one; ſince, tho it con- 
tains not all the ſimple ideas that are united in Nature, yet it 
puts none together but what do really exiſt together. 
F. 19. Tuo, in compliance with the ordina- 
2 ry way of ſpeaking, I have ſhew d in what Senſe, 
Suppoſes and upon what Ground, our Ideas may be ſome- 
— times called vue, or falſe; yet if we will look 
gation a little nearer into the Matter, in all Caſes, 
where any Lea is called true, or falſe, it is from ſome Judg- 
ment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true, | 
or falſe. Fer Truth, or Falſhood, being never without ſome Af- 
firmation, or Negation, expreſs, or tacit, it is not to be found 
but wherc Signs are joined, or ſeparated, according to the A- 
greement, or Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for. The 
. Signs we chiefly uſe are either Ideas, or Words, wherewith we 
make either mental, or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in fo 
joining, or ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things, they 
ſtand for, do in themſelves agree, or diſagree ; and Falſhood in 
the contrary, as ſhall be more fully ſhew'd hercafte. 
$. 20. Anv Lia then, which we have in our 

2 Minds, whether conformable, or not, to the 
true, ner falſe Exiſtence of Things, or to any Jdeas in the 
Minds of other Men, cannot properly for this 

alone be called falſe - For theſe Repreſentations, if they have no- 


thing in them, but what is really exiſting in Things without, can- 
not be thought falſe, being exact Repreſentations of ſomething; 
nor yet, if they have any thing in them differing from the reali- 
ty 
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of Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe Repreſemta- * 
* Things they do not repreſent. But the M 


take and Falſbood is, 
$ 21. Firſt, Wuen the Mind, having any 2 
of | 
— 


Idea, it judges and concludes it the ſame that is © 
in other Mens Minds, ſignified by the ſame Name; 
or that it is conformable to the ordinary, re- Man's Idea, 
ceiv'd Signification, or Definition of that Word, * 
when indeed it is not; which is the moſt uſual ©. 
Miſtake in mix d Modes, tho? other Lear allo are liable to it. 
$. 22. Secondly, Wuks it having a complex 3 
lena, made up of ſuch a Collection of fimple par”, ob 
ones, as Nature never puts together, it judges 22 
it to agree, to a Species of Creatures, really ex- — J 
iſting ; as when it joins the Weight of Tin, 
to the Colour, Fulibility, and Fixedneſs of Gold. 
J. 23- Thirdly, Wx x, in its complex idea, Thirdly, when 
it has united a certain Number of ſunple Ideas, 1*42*4 ade 
that do really exiſt together in ſome ſorts of — 4g 
Creatures, but has alſo left out others, as much | 
inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfect, complete Idea of a fort 
of Things, which really it is nut; v. g. having joined the Ideas of = 
Subſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes ' 
that complex Idea to be the complete Idea of Gold, when yet its 
peculiar Fixedneſs and Solubility in Aqua Regia, are as inſepa- 
rable from thoſe other Ideas, or Qualities of that Body, as they 
J. 24. Fourthly, Tas Miſtake is yet greater, Fourthly, when 
when 1 judge that this complex Idea, contains in 2 
it the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting ; when at = = 
leaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe Proper- | 
ties, which flow from its real Eſſence and Conſtitution. I ſay,only 
ſome few of thoſe Properties; for thoſe Properties conſiſting 
moſtly in the active and paſſive Powers it has, in reference to other 
Things, all that are vulgarly known of any one Body, and of which 
the complex Idea of that kind of Things is uſually made, are but 
a very few, in compariſon of what a Man, that has ſeveral ways 
tried and examined it, knows of that one ſort of Things; and all 
that 
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that the moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in compariſon 
of what are really in that Body, and depend on its internal, or ef. 
ſential Conſtitution. The Eſſence. of a Triangle lies in a very lit. 
te Compals, confiſts in a very few Ideas, three Lines, including a 

Space, make up that Eſſence : But the Properties, that flow from 
this Eſſence, are more than can be eaſily known, or enumerated. 
So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences lie in a little 
Compaſs; tho? the Properties flowing from that internal Conſti- 


falſe. un of any Thing without him, but by the idea 

he has of it in his Mind (which Idea he has a 
Power to call by what name he pleaſes) he may, indeed, make 
an ea neither anſwering the Reaſon of Things, nor agreeing to 
the Ideas commonly ſigniſied by other Peoples Words; but can- 
not make a wrong, or falſe Lea of a Thing, which is no other. 
wile known to him, but by the idea he has of it: V. g. when I 
frame an idea of the Legs, Arms, and Body of a Man, and join 
to this a Horlc's Head and Neck, I do not make a falſe Idea of a- 
ny thing; becauſe it repreſents nothing without me: But when 
Icallita Mar, or Tartar, and imagine it cither to repreſent ſome 
real Being without me, or to be the ſame Idea that others call by 
the ſame Name; in either of theſe Caſes I may err: And, upon 
this account it is, that it comes to be term d a falſe 1dca; tho? in- 
deed the Falſbood lies not in the Idea, but in that tacit, mental 
Propoſition, wherein a Conformity and Reſemblance is attributed 
to it, which it has not. But yet, if having framed ſuch an Idea 
in my Mind, without thinking either that Exiſtence, or the Name 
Man, or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it Man, or Tartar, 1 
may be juſtly thought fantaſtical in the naming, but not errone- 
ousin my Judgment, nor the Idea any way falſe 

. 26. Urox the whole Matter, I think, that 

More properly our Lat, as they are conſider' d by the Mind, 
— either in reference to the proper Signification of 

their Names, or in reference to the reality of 
Things, may very fitly be called right, or wrong Ideas, according 
— ten dons * 
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ferred : But if any one had rather call them true, or falſe, it is 
fit he uſe a Liberty, which every one has, to call Things by thoſe 

Names he thinks beſt; tho' in Propricty of Speech, Truth, or 
Falſhood will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, but as they, ſome 
way or other, virtually contain in them ſome mental Propoſition. 
The Ideas, that are in a Man's Mind, ſumply conſider d, cannot be 
jumbled together. All other Ideas are in themſelves right, and the 
Knowledge about them right and true Knowledge: But when 
1 r 
eres, £ are capable of being wrong, as far as they 
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7 1. 7 HERE is ſcarce any one that does : | 
| odd to him, and is in itſelf really ½ Hen. 
extravagant in the Opinions 


3. Turs fort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually _ = 
imputed to Education and Prejudice, and for the Ker fon Bd 


the 
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& riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is often rightly afligned 
for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general Name for the 
Thing itſelf; but yet, I think, he ought to look a little farther, 
who would trace this fort of Madneſs to the Root it ſprings from, 
and ſo explain it, as to ſhew, ge eee e 


5 e 


Isar be pardon'd for calling itby fo 
| 2 | hirth « Name as Madneſs, when kt i 
_ that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that Name, 
$64 is really Madnch ; and there is ſcarce a Man ſo free from it, 
but that, if he ſhould always, on all Occaſions, argue, or do, 2s 
in ſome Caſes he conſtantly does, would not be thought fitter for 
Bedlam, than civil Converſation, I do not here mean, when he 
i under the Power of an unruly Paſſion, but in the ſteady, calm 
Courſe of his Life, That which will yet more apologize for 
this harſh Name, and ungrateful Imputation on the greateſt Part 
of Mankind, is, that enquiring a little by the bye into the Nature 
of Madneſs, B. II. C. XI. J. £3. I found it to ſpring from the 
very fame Root, and depend on the very ſame Cauſe, we are 
here ſpeaking of. This Conſideration of the Thing itſelf, at 
2 fime when I thought not the leaſt on the Subject, which Iam 
now treating of, ſuggeſted it to me. Aud if this be a Weakneſs, 
to which all Men are fo liable ; if thighe a Taint, which ſo uni- 
verſally infefts Mankind, the greater Care hould be taken to lay 
it open, under its due Name, thereby to excite the greater Care 
in its Prevention and Cure. . 
9. 5- Sour of our Ideas have a natural Cor- 
. reſppndence and Connexion one with another: 
| Kdeas. It is the Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to 
trace theſe, and hold them together, in that Uni- 
on and Correſpondence, which is founded in their peculiar Be | 
ings. Beſides this, there is another Connexion of ideas, whol- = 
ly owing to Chance, or Cuſtom : ideas, that in themſcives are 
not at all of kin, come to be ſo united in ſome Mens Minds, that 
it is very hard to ſeparate them, they always keep in Company, 
andthe one no ſooner, at any time, comes into the Underſtand- 


_ 


ing, but its Aſſociate appears with it ; and if they are more.han 
| On —— 7-5 
TT 46. — of Mean,mat - * 

Aud by Nature, the Mind-makes in hf, &h+ | 


ther voluntarily, or by chance; and n 157 77 © 


comes in different — acoidhiy to tit 
| different jnclinations, Educations, intereſtu, &. Cute exiles 

| S tis well as of defermin- 
the Will, and of Motions in e Body} all Willd Ke 
— — — 

2 going, cominue in the ſame Steps they bave been uſed v3 
which, by often treading, are worn into fmoodh Path, anf che 


Motion in it becomes euſy, and; as K were, natural. . 
we ein comprehend Thinking, thus Mearſecm to be produced 


oor Minds; . 
following one another, in an habitual Tran, when once! 
put ine at Traft, as well us it does to explain fuck 


of the Bolly. A Mriſician uſed to any Tune, will find, hat tet | 


4 222 ˙ eyed boy Fe] 


begun, cho his unartemſve Thougtrs be cliewhere a wandtiti 
Whether the naturi}Caule of theſe Ideas, as well 23 of W re- 
gular dancing of his Fingers, be the Motion of his Animal Spirits; 
I will not determine, how probable focver, by this Tuſlance, it 
| appears to be ſo; but this may r 
tellefiual Habits, and of the tying together of Licar. | 

„ Tar h are fuck Aﬀociations of 
them, made by Culom in the Minds df molt = 
Men, I think, ub Body will queſtion, who tas Fu. 

well conſider d himſelf, or others; and to this, 


duce as regular Effe&ts, asif they were natural, and axe, there. 
fore, called fo, tho" they at firſt had no'orher Original but the 
— 838 accidental 
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perhaps, might be juftly attributed molt of the — 
Antipathics obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, and pro- 


* 


885 31 | 
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er al alle en _ 
Mud fs Old, and rel dena NTA 


eee 
moch an Averſian for the one as the other. Thus Hatreds are 
often begatten, from flight and almoſt innocent Occaſions, and 
, gated nil continued inthe World,” 
"Ft 4: A'Mas has e Scknck, in any Place, 
he faw his Friend die in fuch a Room ; tho! thee have in 
tute udthing to do ohe with another, Vet, when the Je of 
the Place occurs'to l Mind, ir brings {th Impreſſion being 
"once made) that of the Pain and with it ; he con- 
E 
other. 
"($13 Wars thisContbinaion is led, and Why Time 
while it luis, it is bot in the Power of Reaſon be 
10 help us, and relieve us from the ElfeQs of it. Ning, which 
Heat in our Minds, when they are there, will Tegen cane. 
ances ; and here we fee the Cauſe why Time cures certain 


2 has not Power over, nor isable againlt them to preinil with 
thole; who are apt to hearken to ĩt in other Caſes. The Death 


of a Child, chat „ Delight of his Mother's Eyes, and 
Joy 


u * 


Se 
— — Ftate AO. 
Coniſolations of Realon in this Caſe, aid — « = good 


Rupreſentations, 
—— Union bitwoey theſe idea is e 
6 — —— —— 
— bw rag 51 bio en f e 
4 f. 4 . 
ho F WORSE @ very . 
| th Ackilowiedgthent,  owi'd the Cure all his 
* — —— — 
but, charger Cratiende and Reaſon faggefied to hind, he could 
never bear the” Light of che Operator That Image brought 
back with jt the f rhe, — 
: — by oye poten ery 
. * 23 9579 90 25! e n 
N v W they m 
_— their Books they wers corrifted for, fo join aß 
chat 4 Book' becomes their Averſion, and they. 
— —— 
after; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, which 
otherwile, poſlibly, they might have made the great Fleafure 
of their Lives. There are Rooms convenient cnough, that ſocke 
Men cannot ftudy in, und Faſhions of Veſſels, which, tho' e- 
ver ſo clean, and commodious, they cannot drink out of, and 
that, by Reaſon of ſorne accidental Hear which are annexed. 
to them, and make them offenſive : And who is there that hath 
not obſerved ſome Man to flag at the Appearance, or in the- 
Company. of ſome certain Perſon; not otherwiſe ſuperior to 
him, but becauſe havikg; 6h6e, on ſome Occaſion, got the A+ 
1 8 the Idea. of Authotity and Diſtance: 9 


— —— Tanoogad 
Steps of all his Dunne, that, tho' in that Ghamber he could 
dance excellemly well, yet it n whilt bat, [Trae 
was chere; nor could he perform well ia aner lace, um 
leid kunt, or fomeduck other Trunk, bad itt due Politian ind 
Room. If this Dory ſhall be > —— 


büber and vu Mon, upon bös um Knowledge, a: 1 reportits 
—— n ng y 


being and Manter be firongly joined, either by/Edvration, or 
much Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combinedin tho Mind, what 
Notions, what Reaſonings, will there be about ſeparate Spirits ! 
Let Cuſtom, from the very Childhood, have join'd Figace and 
— CAO as. 
liable to, about the Deity 3. ” 
. be infepdrablyJeiged to my Per- 
ſon, and theſe two conftantly together poſſeſs the Mind; and 
then one Body, in two Places at once, ſhall, unexamined, be 
ſwallowed for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, whenever 
that imagined, — 
n . 

ö 057 * 
binations of 1deas, will be found to eſtabliſh the - 1. 


1 


* . 
* Ly 


Sefts 


9 — — —— 
Ius ef no Alliance 0-005 ancther, are, by Education, Cuſtom, 
amd che conſtant Nin of theic Party, ſo coupled in their Minds, 
that they always appear there togther;. and they can no more 
 Giparate them in their Thoughts, than if they were but one 
Iiec;cand they aiperate as if they were ſo. This gives Senſe 
to Jargon, Denionſiration to Abſurdities, and Confiltency to 

Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of the greateſt, I had almoſt 
(ld, of all the Errors in the World; or, if it does not reach ſo 
far, it is at leaſt a mo} dapgerous one, ſince fo far as it ob- 
tains, it hinders Men from ſeeing and examining. When two 
Things, in themſelves dizjoined, appear to the Sight conſtantly 
united ; if the Eye ſecs theſe Things riveted, which arc looſe, 
where will you begin to rectify the Niſtakes that follow in two 
Ideas, that they have been accuſtomed fo to join in their Minds, 
as to ſubſlitute one for the other, and, as I am apt to think, 
often, without perceiving it themſelves ?. This, whilſt they are 
under the Deceit of it, makes them uncapable of Conviftion, 
and they applayd themſclves as zealous for Truth, 
when, indeed, they are contending for Error; and the Confuli- 
on of two different ideas, which a cuſtomary Connexion of 
them in their Minds hath to them made in effect but one, fills 
their Heads with falſe Views, and their Backnings with tt: 
Conſequences. | 


$ 19. Hanse 


A * 
nearer Approach, T find, that there is fo deſe a Conticxion' be. 
tween Ideas and Words j und our wir” Mens, and el 
Words have ſo conſtant a Relation one to atother, Hat t n un. 
poſlible to clearly and d of our Knowledge, which 
— without conſidering, firſt, the Na- 


tare, Uſe, and —— a 
—— the ne 75/17, voc feds 
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